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PREFACE. 


Turs narrative, originally written to utilize the other- 
wise, vacant hours of an Afghdn captivity, has been 
long oft of print, having been withdrawn from publica- 
tion by the author, with a view to subsequent revision 
and ygepublication, should opportunity offer. But 
amid the vicissitudes of an Indian career, new duties 
and more attrattive subjects gradually withdrew his 
thoughts from. the saddening reminiscences of the 

' K4bul catastrophe. Meanwhile the public mind seemed 
to have grown weary of the matter, and the cotem- 
porary. journal of the author’s distinguished fellow- 
captive, Lady Sale, seemed amply sufficient to supply 
whatever popular appetite might still survive for so 
plentiful 2 “supper of horrors.” 

But now that history seems to be to some extent re- 
peating itself, and with a new Afghan war actually on 
our hands, there has been naturally a general rush to 
the book-shelves in search of the dusty records of past 
transaqions and adventures beyond the Indus, and thus 
the quondam captive of Akbar Khan finds himself, not 
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‘without some reluctance, yielding to the newly 
awakened popular impulse and to the pressure of the 
times, and figuring, perhaps superfluously,as a “veteran 
on the stage ” in the evening of life. 

The narrative was originally published simultcneously 
with Lady Sale’s volume, and passed rapidly through 
several editions before the writer himself had an oppor- 
tunity of reading it in print. His supply of stationery 
being scanty, the manuscript was cramped into the 
smallest possible space, and thus admitted of being 
conveyed by stealth to General ‘Pollock’s cacap at 
Jallélabéd. On one occasion a considerable portion 
was lost iu transit and had to be entirely re-written, 
no copy having been kept. After perusal by General 
Pollock it was transmitted by him t¢ Lord Ellen- 
borough’s private secretary, the late Sir Henry 
Durand, and was then, at his Lordship’s suggestion, 
transmitted to the writer’s family in England with a 
view to immediate publication. 

It may, in fact, be said to have supplied the British 
public with the first regularly detailed accounts of 
the British military and political operations at Kabul 
from the outbreak of the insurrection on the 2nd 
November, 1841, to the final catastrophe in January, 
1842. It was written under circumstances more 
than usually favourable to ensure strict historic 
fidelity ; for, besides having been personally an eye- 
witness throughout, the author found himself in daily 
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close proximity with many of the chief survivors, 
among whom were the unfortunate General himself 
and his second in command, besides several members 
of the military and political staff. He was thus in a 
position te hear and to record much that would other 
wise have been beyond his reach ; and, by a diligent and 
careful comparison of their various statements and 
experiences, as well as by access to the public docu- 
ments in their possession, to combine the whole into a 
faithful and, he hopes, impartial narrative, which has so 
Satisfaoterily stood the crucial test of time as to be 
de&ihed worthy to be interwoven with the standard 
«histories of that memorable period. 

It has been considered advisable, for the benefit of 
readers’ of the present day, to prefix two preliminary 
chapters, the first containing a brief description of 
the geography and the inhabitants of Afghdnistdn, 
derived partly from his own notes, but chiefly from 
the. best published sources available to him while 
wintering in Italy. 

The second chapter gives a retrospective summary 
of the first Afghin war, and contains the substance 
of a lecture delivered by the author at the Royal 
United Service Institution in 1869. It is to be hoped 
the reader will thus be aided to a more complete under- 
standing of the main narrative. 

As a plain relation of facts. he has found but Iittle 
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in the fervid ardour of youth, some of his own com- 
mentaries on the acts of officers far his superiors in 
rank, though made in fearless honesty of “purpose, 
do not altogether meet the approval of his maturer 
judgment, and are, moreover, nd longer aeeded: to 
instigate public inquiry, they have, in the present 
“edition, been either modified or. altogether omitted. 
Jt is hoped that the occasional omission of those 
“ youthful indiscretions” may not bé found to detract 
from the vital interest of the main narrative, and that 
this revival of an “ over-true tale” may be not*without, 
its public use, even in the midst of present triumphs, 
on account of the solemn warnings it conveys, The 
valuable ‘aid so generously afforded by the author’s 
friend Colonel Malleson in superintenéing this folume. 
through the press, in the midst of his own pressing 
literary, avocations, demands an expression of more 
than ordinary gratitude. s 
Vincent Eykez, 
Major-General, late Royal Artillery (Bengal). 


Rome, 1st January 1879. 
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THE KABUL INSURRECTION 
OF 1841-42. 





OHAPTER I. 


Barmy Account oy AraHamieran any 17s InHABrTaNrs. 


Gzoerarmicat Posrrrox.—The country now inha- 
bited by the numerous tribes known by the common . 
name of Afghfns may be briefly said to be bounded on 
the north and north-west by the stupendous mountain 
range of Hindé-Khush, or Indian Caucasus, on the 
south by Bihichistén and part of Sindh, on the east 
by' the great river Indus, and on the west by the ex- 
tensive desert tracts that border the Persian cmpire. - 
on all sides to an invading army, surrounded as it is by 
vast tracts of mountain and desert, the former only to 
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narrow defiles where a few hundreds of well armed and 
resolute men could effectually oppose the passage-of as 
many thousands, entitle if to be considered, <n a mili- 
tary sense, as one of the strongest countries in the 
whole world, whilst the manly independence of its 
hardy inhabitants, their sturdy valour, and their skill 
in the use of weapons of war, to which they are trained 
from early boyhood, combine to render them. far from 
despicable opponents, especially on their own ground, 
for even the disciplined waryiors of Europe. . 
Cirtes.—The chief cities of Afghdnistén are Kabul, 
Ghazni, Kandahér, Hirdt, Jall4lébéd,; and Pesh4wai, 
each situated in a fertile and well-watered valley, en- 
closed more or less by lofty hills, and fortified in the~ 
usual oriental style with high walls, either -of mud, 
stone, or brick, with round or polygonal flanking 
towers. PcshAwar became a Sikh possession in 1823, 
and has formed part of the British Indian dominions 
since 1849. : 
Movunrains.—The three principal mountain ranges, 
from which innumerable branches diverge in all direc- 
tions, are those of Hindi-Khush, Safaid Koh, and 
Sulaimén. The first, under which I include the great 
Paropamisan chain which forms the northern barrier 
extending from east to west, is a continuation of the 
great Himalayan range of northern India, the last of 
whose long line of giant snow-clad peaks, the Koh-i- 
Baba, rears its hoary head about seventy miles to the 
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north-west of Kibul. Its height is cighteen thousand 
feet above the sca. Thence to its termination in the 
vicinity «f Hirat this prodigious rampart of mountains 
loses much of its sublimity. The race of people called 
Hazaras are dispersed among its valleys, where they 
have been settled from time immemorial. 

The Surarp Kou, or great “ White Mountain” range, 
whose culminating snow-clad peak attains an elevation 
of fifteen thousand six hundred and twenty-two feet, 
stretches. from east to west, between the Khaibar hills 
and “Ghazni, like a stupendous impassable barrier, 
‘chose minimum height is said to be twelve thousand 
five hundred feet, and from whose long uniform ridge 
are thrown off an infinity of spurs on either flank to 
north and south. At intervals along its course it sends 
forth long mountainous ramifications in a southerly 
direction towards Bilichistén, and gives rise to several 
rivers, including the Arghanddb (a fecder of the Hel- 
mand), flowing west towards Kandahar; the Kdbul 
river, flowing north towards the capital and thence 
turning eastward to Peshdwar; the Kuram and Gomidl 
rivers, flowing south and east through the famous 
valleys and passes so named, to mingle their respective 
waters with those of the great river Indus in the vicinity 
of Isakbel and Deré Ismail Khan. 

The Sutarman range runs in a direction nearly 
parallel with the Indus and perpendicular to that of 
Sufaid Koh. Its highest peak, the Takht-i-Sulaimdn, 
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or “Throne of Solomon,” is eleven thousand five hun- 
dred feet above the sea, and the average height of the 
whole range is about equal to that of the Pyrezees. 

The valleys enclosed within these vast mountain 
ranges, and their numerous ramifications, are peopled 
by almost as many distinct tribes, each governed in a 
great measure by its own simple laws and customs: of 
these a brief account will be given from the best sources 
available. 

Passes.-—There are four principal routes available for 
military purposes and general traffic between Idia and 
Afghanistan from along the line of our Indus frontier, 
between Peshawar in the north and Rorf in the south. 
These are known as the Khaibar, the Kurem, the 
Gomial, and the Bolan passes. . ~ 

The direct route from Peshéwar to Kabul lies through 
the Khaibar pass, over a total distance of one hundred 
and nincty miles. The pass itself is thirty-three miles 
long, and is defended, at a distance of eight miles from 
its castern entrance, by the fort of Ali Masjid. Sixty- 
seven miles beyond that is the walled town and fertile 
valley of Jalalabad, about one thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-four feet above the sea, Thence. to Kabul 
the route presents a continuous series of ascents and 
of tedious and difficult passes; those chiefly worthy of 
mention being Ganddmak, Jagdaliak, Tizin, Haft Kotul, 
and Khurd Kdbul; the latter only ten miles from Kabul 
itsel!, and all have been the scenes of deadly struggles 
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with British forces during the first Afghan campaign, 
with its series of successes, disasters, and final retribu- 
tive tricmphs. 

The Kuram valley is entered at Thal, sixty-six miles 
from the British fortress of Kohat. A march of fifty 
miles along the bank of the river leads to Kuram fort, | 
and sixty miles beyond that is the Paiwar pass, at a 
height of eight thousand feet above the sea. Thence 
to the summit of the Shatar Gardan pass, on the ridge 
of the Sufaid Koh,.the route lies between precipitous 
peaks ~nd over rugged spurs of a most formidable cha- 
‘racter, if defended by a skilful and resolute enemy. 
The descent to the valley of the Logar on the northern 
side is of a similar character, and leads eventually 
through a comparatively easy route to K4bul. 

The Goma pass penetrates the Sulaimén range 
about sixteen milés west of Tank, through a narrow 
defile, with a continuous ascent to Kotal-i-Sarmand, 
seven thousand five hundred feet above the sea, one 
hundred and forty-five miles byroad. Thence following 
the course of the river another easy pass leads to the 
final ascent of the crest of a steep mountain range, 
beyond which the city of Ghazni is reached. 

This route has been followed during many centuries 
by the mercantile clan known as Povindahks, in their 
annual journeys to and from India with merchandise, 
and who boldly encounter considerable peril from the 
robber tribes that persistently beset their path through 
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the passes, obliging them to fight their way with. loss of 
life and property, and yet still adhere to their favourite 
time-honoured, route. ‘ # 

The Boldn pass has its entrance near-the town ‘of 
Dédar, seven hundred and forty-two feet above the 
sea, and five hundred miles south of the Khatbar pass. 
There is a continuous ascent through the-Hélé moun. 
tains for sixty miles to the crest of the pass, which is 
five thousand eight hundred feet above the’ séa, and 
thence to Qetta, which has an elevation of five thousand 
five hundred and forty feet; The Bolén riye~ flows 
through the greater portion of the pass.. The last three” 
miles are very contracted, between towering precipitous 
cliffs. a 

Qerra has lately become an advanced British 
frontier post, and is distant one hundred and fifty miles 
from Kandahdr; to reach which it is necessary to 
traverse the Pishin valley and the lofty Khojak pass, 
which reaches an elevation of seven thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty feet; whence to the plain of Kandahar 
there is a long descent of four. thousand feet. 

Cirmate.—The superior coolness and salubrity ofthe’ 
climate in most parts of Afghénistén would appear to 
be due less to the differences of latitude than of eleva- 
tion. The following table exhibits the comparative 
heights of the principal places on the two grand routes 
lately travelled by our armies, and, as a general rule, 
the climate may be said to improve in proportion to 
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the increase of altitude. (I derive the heights here 
given from Major Hough’s valuable narrative of the 
march aiid operations of the army of the Indus.) 





4 Posh Above tue ee Above the sea, 
eshiwar’. . 1,068 feet.) 5.5 
EB (Gaieses |. oes S| Bg (Skikbroor «250 tos 
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At PesLiwar and Jallélébad the summer heat, though 
less intense than in India,-is still dreadfully oppressive 
and unfavourable in its effects on the European consti- 
tution.” On. the Kabul route the temperate climate 
Begins -at Gandémak, beyond which snow usually 
covers the ground during the. middle of ‘winter, when 
few travellers. expose themselves voluntarily to the 
tisks and inconveniences of the road.. On the route 
from Shikérpur to Kandahar the Bolén pass forms a 
similar boundary between the hot and cold climates ; 
Dadar, which lies on the south side, being insufferably 
hot, whilst: the splendid valley of Shawl, at the northern 
extremity, enjoys a delightfully cool and healthy tem- 
perature. The Khojak pass, through which lies the 
direct line of communication between Qettah and 
Kandahér, being blocked up by snow during winter, all 
traffic along that route is suspended. Nevertheless, 
the meorous winters for which K4bul and Chazni are 
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so notorious are unknown at Kandahdér, where snow 
seldom falls, and where an army can with ease keep 
the field throughout the-year. Snow begins to cover 
the hills around Kabul about the beginning of October, 
but seldom visits the plain before December, when it 
accumulates fast upon the ground until the end of 
January or middle of February, from which period to 
the end of April rain falls in great- abundance. The 
remainder of the year is dry. 

Tarpes.—The principal Afghan tribes, of whom it is 
desirable to give some account in this work, ane’ com- 
prised in four great divisions, viz. :— “ 

1. The Abdalis, or Durénis. 

2. The Ghalzis. Pig foe 

8. The Rirdirdnis. : 

4. The Kaukars. 
The two’ first are distributed over that portion of 
Afghénistin which lies west of the’ Sulaiman range, 
whilst the two last occupy the less civilized tracts on 
the opposite side of it. 

Duranis.,—The Abdalis, or Dirénis, as they are 
more commonly designated, are divided into nine great 
clans, of which the four principal are the Popalzis, 
Alakhzis, Baurikzis, and Achikzis. These again: are 
subdivided into Khails, or families, of which by far the 
most eminent is that of the Sadzzis, a branch of . 
the Popalzis, which, from a very remote period, has: 
been resarded as the head of all the Dirainis. 


, 
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From this distinguished stock sprang the celebrated 
Ahmad Shéh, the’ founder of the Diraéni monarchy, 
by whose talents, energy, and prudence, the Afghan 
nation was for the first time united under a native 
king, and~whose grandson, Shéh Shujé-ul-Mulk, was 
destined, a century later, to become a tool im the 
hands of European politicians, and to experience some 
of the most extraordinary reverses of fortune that are 
recorded in the annals of the world, 

The. whole Diréni population is conjectured to fall 
little sort of oue million souls. 

The khéns, or chiefs, hold their lands by military 
tenure, originally granted by their Persian conqueror, 
Nadir” Shah, on the express stipulation that they 
should -furnish a horseman for every plough, the per- 
formance of which engagement has been exacted as 
rigidly as circumstances would admit by every sub- 
sequent occupant of the throne. Under the Saduzi 
dynasty all the great offices of state were monopolized 
by chiefs of the Durénf tribe, who having been 
mainly instrumental in. the original constitution of the 
empire, and being bound by the ties of clanship to 
their’ monarch, were naturally considered to have a 
primary claim to honorary rewards and courtly dis- 
tinctions. Each of the great. Ditr4ni clans has, or 
had, its own Sirddr, or commander chosen by the king 
out of the head family, the Sirdar in his turn appoint- 
ine some of the leading khins to the chief civil and 
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military control of each ués, or. subdivision of a 
clan. 

The administration. of justice in criminal. nd ci civil 
cases is not, however, except in large towns ant ‘cities, 
entrusted to any one individual, but has, ‘frowi’ time . 
immemorial, been vested in a jirga, or coun 
posed, in the more important cases, of the: khéns, 
elders, and mull4s of the neighbourhood; but . mifor 
offences and disputes are settled by village « Jirgas, 
elected by the people themselves, 

This primitive system’ of judicature is not peculiar. 
to the Dirinis, but is common to: all. the: Afghin® 
tribes. 

The title of Khdn was. held, under the moxiarcay, by 

a patent from the king, but is bestowed" by-.gerieral 
courtesy on the petty chiefs of each small community. 
Every such titular khén invariably resides in -his ‘own 
little fort, or castle, commonly built in a square form, 
with high mud walls about twelve feet thick’ atthe base 
and tapering to the same number of inches at. the top, 
having numerous loopholes for musketry; and flanked 
at each angle by substantial towers or: bastions. These 
forts, scattered far and wide over the face of the whole 
country, each having its little orchard. attached, and 
surrounded by verdant fields of cultivation, with per- 
chance a gushing rivulet shaded by the willow, poplar, 
and oleaster, in graceful groups, form one of the most 
pleasing characteristics of Afghén ‘scenery. 
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The Diranis, like the majority of Afghan tribes, 
are divided into agricultural and pastoral classes, the 
former having their fixed places of residence, and the 
latter dwelling altogether in tents, with which they 
form largc camps and move about with their flocks and 
herds to find ‘pasture. The Achikzis are almost wholly 
pastoral, and possess a large portion of the mountain 
range of Khojé-Amrém as well as of the neighbouring 
plains. They are greatly addicted to plunder, and arc 
the Jeast civilized of all the Diranis ; yet as soldiers 
they rank high, and their Sirdérs have generally excr- 
cised a more. than .ordinary share of influence in the 
country. 

Each Durant , village has its mullé,.or Muhamma- 
dan teacher, by whorn the offices of religion are per- 
formed. Considerable attention and regularity is 
evinced by the commonalty in offering up their 
daily stated prayers. Hospitality is one of the most 
pleasing traits in .thé popular character, every 
stranger being secure of a ready welcome to such 
entertainment as they can provide. To these 
remarks the Achikzis form a solitary exception, 
being alike careless of the rites of hospitality and of 
religion. 

The personal appearance of the Dtrdnfs is manly 
and prepossessing, their features are generally well 
formed and strongly defined, and their manners are 
coldawn ntharwice than frank. social. and friendly in 
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the extreme. The conversation of the upper orders is 
often remarkably animated, intelligent, and free from 
prejudice and bigotry, a freedom which constitutes 
them, on the whole, very agrecable companions, These 
excelent traits are somewhat counterbalanced. by the 
vices common, in a greater or less degree, to all 
Asiatics, among the most prominent of which may be 
enumerated avarice, duplicity, sensuality, meanness, 
and revenge, but in these, as in most other respects, 
they exhibit a manifest superiority to all other Afghan 
tribes, by whom they are in conscquence regarded with. 
a proportionate degree of respect.” 

Guatzis.—The Ghalzis next claim our attention. 
‘They were formerly the most powerful, and are still the 
most numerous, of all the Afghan tribes. Their name 
is supposed to indicate a Turkish origin, but their settle- 
ment in Afghénistén is referred to a very remote 
period, and their military power and prowess are re- 
corded by some of the earliest Muhammadan writers. 
In the carly invasions of India by the Afghaéns they 
tuok a prominent part, but their fame reached its 
climax by their conquest of Persia early in the last 
century, over which country, after having defeated in 
succession the armies of the Ottoman empire, they 
established their dominion under three consecutive 
kings, 

The last of these Ghalzi monarchs was driven from 
his throne by Nadir Shéh. then in the mornine of his 
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fame, though not without a prolonged and desperate 
resistance on the part of the former. 

" With 4m the power of the Ghalzis expired, but they 
nevertheless maintained a fierce and obstinate struggle 
for their liberties in Afghinistén on the invasion of 
that country by the same ambitious warrior. Their 
defence of Kandahér lasted for eightcen months, and 
was only terminated by a desperate but unsuccessful 
sortie, ‘in which great numbers were slain. Their 
ascendancy recéived its final blow by the rise of the 
rival tr'be of Diirdnis to supreme power under Ahmad 
Shah, ; 

The remembrance of their supersession still em- 
bitters‘the minds of the Ghalzi nobles, who regard thoir 
successful rivals with undisguised jealousy and dislike, 
although in some of the leading families of the present 
day these inimical feelings have been much abated by 
judicious intermarriages. The Ghalzi chiefs excreise 
but little influence or authority in their own tribes 
beyond the circle of their own immediate dependants. 
In this respect. their position differs from that of the 
Diréni nobles, who derived additional powers from 
the crown, the stability of which must however in a 
great measure depend on the maintenance of a settled 
government in the country. Under the monarchy 
a Diréni governor was appointed by the king over 
the whole Ghalzi tribe, in whom authority was vested 
for the management of the revenue, the maintenance 
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of troops, and the administration of justice in all cases 
requiring his interference. _ 

Under such a system the influence of the Ghales 
khans gradually declined, the people becoming accus- . 
tomed to act independently of them, and referring 
almost every dispute to the village yirga. 

The absence of any minor local controlling -autho- 
rities renders blood feuds of common occurrence, both 
between private individuals and whole communities. 
The Ghalzis to the west of Ghazni conférm more 
nearly to the Dirénis in, their general hak‘ts than 
those to the east of that city. They are, taken as a 
whole, a brave, hardy, warlike, and handsome race, 
simple and frugal in their fare, possessing grea bodily 
strength, stern, violent, vindictive, impatient : of con- 
trol, intelligent, energctic, and ever ready. ta unite 
under their own chiefs against a: common foe or in a 
popular cause, 

Though all are either husbandmen or shepherds, a 
every man can, on emergency, at once ‘transform him- 
self into a soldier. They are more ignorant ;and bar- 
barous than the Dirdnis, and possess a large abate of 
their virtues and vices in common, ‘ 

Under the restraining and improving influence of a 
strong and civilized government they might probably 
be transformed into valuable subjects, but there seems 
little likelihood of any such desirable metamorphosis 
at present. The following table exhibits the distribu- 
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tion, numbers, and occupations of the different divi- 
sions of the tribe :-— 


, DISTRIBUTION OF vHE Guauzi Tripes. 




















Gomél — river 
and Sulaiman 


ie No. ot| : 
Family,| Clon, Fam Locality. Geueral observations, 
f - Ties. 

_ (| Hotaks . | 6,000 | South of ‘Mu- | Chiefly follow agriculture and 
34 rf : kar range. . commerce, but live much in 
a5 Tokhf —. | 12,000 Qalit-i- Ghali, tents and feed flocks, 

: valley of Ter- 

got nak, and hill 

ag country on edge 

ia of Paropamisan 

s ‘ mountins. 

Kater Mel F 
S+laimén | 35,000 | East and north | viz. ---Abmadzis, in Altimdr 
Khail, : of Ghazni. and Spaiza, and are pastoral. 
Stanizis, north of Ghazni; agri- 
cultural, 

3 Qaisar Khail and Ismailzis, 
south and cast of Ghazni, 
and part of Zurmat; agri- 

4 z 4 cultural and pastoral. 

Alikhail . | 8,000 | Pinin of Zurmat| Agricultural. 

§ Babak ,| 6,000 Pas hmdn and | Agricultural and pastoral. 

E Andar . | 12,000/Shilghar . . .| Agrioultural. 

g Taraki . | 12,000 | Multirondneigh-| Agricultural and pastoral. 

, urhood, 
a Khérots 6,000 | Hills “between | Agricultural and pastoral. 





range. 

Shirin, ~ | 6,000 | Part of Koh-Dé- | Agricultural and pastoral, 
: man and along 

bank of Kibul 

é river. 














Brrpvuranis.—The Biérdirani tribes are’ next to 
be considered. They are strictly an agricultural 
people, and inhabit the hills and plains east and north 
of the Sulaiman yrange, extending from the foot of the 
Indian Caucasas to the latitude of Dera Ismail Khén, 
and including every imaginable variety of climate from 
the bleak. wintry. and scarely hahbitahle yveoinne af 
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perennial snow, to the equally uncomfortable extreme 
of excessive heat. 

The only clans requiring ‘particular mention here 
are the Yésufzts and the Khaibarts, the former inha- 
biting the mountains and valleys north of Pesh&war, 
and the latter the hilly regions on the right bank of 
the Kabul river between Jallilabéd and the Indus. 
South of these are the Khattaks, Bangashis, Tiris, 
and Wazirts, together with the numerous. clans of 
Dimdm, which latier are considered altogether dis- 
tinct from the Birdardnis. To the left of tke Kabul 
river are the Momands and Tarkilénts, thé latter 
possessing the country called Bajir. : 

Yusuvzis-—Elphinstone estimates the Yésyfzt popu- 
lation at seven hundred thousand souls. They are 
the most vicious and barbarous of all the Afghans, 
and being perpetually engaged in intestine strife are 
in a state but little removed from anarchy, blood 
feuds being so numerous that there are few villages 
whence the husbandiman darcs to venture forth to 
plough and sow unarmed with his sword and rifle. 
The collection of revenue has generally beén found 
impracticable. Yet, sunk as they are in the very depths 
of depravity, in no part of Afghinistan are the outward 
observances of the Muhammadan religion so strictly 
observed and intolerance so unhappily prevalent. 

The Sikhs, during their rule in the Panjab, found the 
Viicufeis to be brave and formidable opponents, ren-. 
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dering the continued presence of a large force at and 
around Peshéwar necessary to inspire dread and enforce 
submission. I may add that the Yiisufzi soldiers who 
were enlisted in the British service duting our first 
campaign in Afghénistén, performed excellent and 
faithful service on various occasions under Captain 
Ferris‘and other English officers. - 

Kuarparis.—The Khaibart tribes are so called 
from inhabiting the Khaibar mountains, separating the 
valley of Peshéwar from that of Jalalabad. 

This ‘range, in fact, forms the north-eastern barrier 
of Afghénistan, through whose stupendous defiles the 
tide of invasion was wont to pour its predatory hordes 
of hardy. warriors from the north-west into the rich 
and fertile plains of Hindiistén. The ‘ Khaibaris, 
firmly “éstablished cs the acknowledged guardians of 
this: important thoroughfare, have not failed to reap 
every .posgible advantage from their position by 
levying ‘a heavy toll‘on every traveller, from the in- 
vading conqueror at-the head of his armed hosts down 
to the solitary and peaceful wayfarer venturing 
with his little stock of merchandize to a distant 
market. 

Besides the toll levied on travellers, the Khaibaria 
have for many generations past received an annual 
stipend from the ruler of Kabul for the benefits derived 
from an open road for commerce. 

The three principal clans are the <Afridis, the 
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Shainwaris, and the Urakzts, numbering altogether 
about twelve thousand souls. 

They are esteemed excellent marksmen - with the 
Afghan jazail, or rifle, which has an iron or wooden 
projection at the end of the barrel, which they rest on 
the ground, and thus take steady and effectual aim at a 
distance of eight hundred yards. ‘They are prover- 
bially faithless in their engagements, being constantly 
tempted by the hope of plunder, to attack parties 
whose safety they have previously guaranteed. - 


INDEPENDENT ParHaNn TRIBES ON THE Pangan Proxties. 





“Bribes. Frontier Districts saint. 
Hussainzis . +. . » + Hazéra. . 
Jadans \ - 
Bonairwais { Z 

AS £ 
oe iefe Mi Peshiwar. 
Usminkhailis | 
Upper Momands J 
Afridis . . . . . 2%» . Peshdwar and Kobét. 
Bazotia . ‘ . 
Sipéhs 7} 
Orakaia [ . . + + + Kohat. 
Zimasht Afghéns 
Taris 
Waviris. - 6 2 2 ee ts Kohat and Dera Ismail Khan. 
Sbeorinie fo... . + 27s Dera Iomafl Khim. 
Khitrans . - . . + - + + + Dera Ghazi Khan. 


These people are barbarians of a rude patriarchal type 
—without any government beyond the “jirgas,” or 
Councils of Elders, and without any religion beyond 
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the worst form of Muhammadanism. Blood for blood, 
and fire and sword against all infidels, are their ruling 
ideas, ‘They are priest-ridden, sensual, avaricious, and 
predatory; faithless, also, and bloodthirsty. Each 
tribe and section of a tribe has its internecine wars, 
each family its hereditary blood feuds, and each indi- 
vidual. his personal foes. Consequently they are 
always armed, even while grazing cattle, driving beasts 
of burden, or tilling the soil. They. will undertake 
military service, but are impatient of discipline, 
and are true to their salt unless led away by fana- 
‘ticism. * ’ 

The task of establishing friendly relations with tribes 
so fickle and treacherous is one of extreme difficulty— 
friendship with one tribe is apt to be enmity with 
another; and treaties ratified .one day are repudiated 
the next. Nothing unites them but a common danger, 
and.a.common jealousy of the intrusion of strangers. 

These tribes always resisted Sikh rule, under which 
such heavy duties were levied as to reduce trade to the 
lowest ebb, and heavy revenue was demanded from 
those tribes within the Sikh border. 

Conciliatory measures have been adopted, under 
British rule, transit duties have been abolished, tax- 
ation reduced, and friendly relations cultivated. 

The border Pathins are freely admitted into the public 
service, military, police, or civil. Charitable dispen- 
saries have been established all along the border. open, 
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free of charge, to all nationalities and creeds, and 
patients are often fed at the public expense.’ Land and 
water communications have been improved, Dew roads 
constructed, serais and resting-places set up where 
required, and weekly steamers established. . on. ‘the 
Indus. ‘ 

Satisfactory results have followed. The foriner 
batred against the ruling power is passing away ; raids, 
once chronic, are now exeptional ; cultivation is ‘rapidly 
extending ; and many frontier clans pray for protection 
and permission to settle in British territory... The 
trade through the Pcshdwar passes is rapidly. i increas- 
ing. The tolls on the Indus ferries have risen ‘from 
four thousand rupees in 1857 to twenty-five thousand . 
in 1867. The tonnage on the Upper Indus -has, in- 
creased from eight hundred boats with cargoes. aggre- e 
gating two hundred and sixty-five thousand maunds i in 
1855, to more than three thousand boats with ely 
one million and a quarter maunds in 1865-66, 

Mercantile fairs are about to be established at: Pesh- 
dwar and Dera Ismail. Khan. The study of Pushti 
is encouraged by rewards, and Pushti schools in the 
interior of frontier districts are aiding in the work of . 
civilization. 

Kékars.—The Kékar tribes. occupy a fates tract 
of country to the south of the Khoja Amrdén moun- 
tains and to the. north-west of Biblichistén. They 
are chiefly’a pastoral people, yet possessing many small 
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highly-caltivated valleys. Though more rude and 
ignorant, they are far less turbulent than’ other 
Afghéns, but owing to their remote position they 
are’also. less known and appreciated ; nor are they 
of’ sfficient importance, in a political or military 
view, to require a more lengthened notice in this 
work. 

To the Soap great tribes already described the com- 
mon name of Afyhdn strictly appertains, but besides 
these Afghénistén has other inhabitants, of an. origin 
altogetaer distinct, of whom it is expedient to give a 
‘separate account. The most important of these are 
the Téjiks and the Hazdras. 

Tdqiks—The Tajiks, though now fencing a part 
and parcel of the Afghén natiox, were formerly a dis- 
tinet people, and are supposed by Mr. Elphinstone to 
be descended from those Arabian soldiers. of the 
Prophet who; in the first century of Muhammadanism, 
after overrunniing the whole of Persia and Térkistén, 
and propagating their faith by force of arms in those 
countries, carried the war into Afghénistén, where 
théy ‘obtained possession: of the plains, but the inha- 
bitants "subsequently, collecting their forces in the 
mountains and descending upon their invaders, par- 
tially reduced them to a state of dependence from 
which they have never since emerged. d 

These are now mixed up with the Afghén popula- 
tion. to whom thev have hecome in most reenerte 
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assimilated, and ‘with whom they frequently inter- 
marry. ' 

They possess but little landed property, anu reside 
principally in the neighbourhood of the large towns, 
where they employ, themselves in manufactures or” 
trade, or as servants to Afghén masters, They are 
usually denominated Pdrsiwdns. ; 

Kohisténis-Of those Tajiks who retained. their 
independence and landed possessions, the -people now 
called Kohisténis are the modern representatives. 
These differ widely from their subjugated brethren, 
and possess the strong, fertile, and extensive “province 
of Kohistdn, to the north of Kabul, comprising the, 
valleys of Panjshir, Ghurband, and Nijrdo. The 
Kohisténi population has been estimated at forty 
thousand, ‘The principal town is Jstd/if, situated at the 
pase of the Ghurband mountains, and unsurpassed in 
picturesque beauty. 

The houses being built on the slope of a hill, and 
rising in a succession of irregular terraces, one above 
another, form an imposing spectacle, the beauty and 
grandeur of which is greatly augmented by the innu- 
merable orchards and vineyards that enliven the sur- 
rounding landscape, and the magnificent snow-clad 
peaks of Hindti-Khush, with its mountainous pro- 
geny spreading their mazy branches far and wide, 
towering in the rear and perfecting-a picture that has 
but few parallels in nature. Tst4Hf is celebrated for 
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the superior excellence of its fruit, but more especially 
of its grapes, which are grown in prodigious abun- 
dance, aud in size, flavour, and variety are perhaps 
equal to any in the world. Apples, pears, peaches, 
apricots, plums, cherries, and other European fruits, 
grow. in the greatest profusion, but the mulberry tree 
is more extensively planted than any other, the dried 
fruit: being ground into flour and converted into bread, 
which forms a cheap and wholesome article of food for 
the common people. The Kohisténis are rude, 
violent, and contentious, their chief delight being in 
war. They are very efficient as infantry, especially in 
mountain warfare, and can take the field in large 
bodies, * at the shortest notice, subsisting for weeks 
together on dried mulberries alone, of which each 
soldier carries a bagful. The people are more com- 
pletely under the control of their khans than is the 
case with any of the tribes before noticed. 

They are regarded by their neighbours with mingled 
feelings of dread, distrust, and aversion. They have 
generally resisted every attempt to render them tribu- 
tary to the Kabul rulers, and have always enjoyed a 
considerable degree of independence. 

Hazéras.—The Hazéras inhabit the Paropamisan 
‘mountains between Hirdt and K4bul, and though for- 
merly composmg but one people have long been 
divided by religious schism into two sects or branches, 
the Sunig and the SAiéahs, the former occupying the 
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western, and the latter the eastern, half of their wild 
and rugged country. The Suni Hazéras are usually 
called Aimdks, whilst the Shiah branch alone vetains 
the name of Hazdras. 

Their square Tétar features sufficiently litingttish 
them from the Afghans, independent of their iheany 
essential differences in other respects. The Aimiks 
dwell almost wholly in tents, feeding flocks and culti- 
vating the few arable strips of land that nature has 
allotted them. Their chiefs possess many strongholds ~ 
in the most inaccessible parts of the mountains, and . 
exercise an almost despotic sway over theiz own 
tribes. 

The Hazdras dwell in open villages defended by 
high towers, and the chiefs in -small forts:, Their 
country is more rugged and barren, and its climate 
more inclement, than that of the Aiméks. .They are 
simple, good humoured, and sociable, but hot tem- 
pered, and, when their enmity is aroused, at once stub- 
born, fierce, and revengeful. They are constantly . 
engaged in strife, either amongst themselves or against 
the Aiméks, Uzbegs, and Afghans, sturdily resisting 
the payment of tribute to the Kabul government.when- 
ever opportunity offers. In religion they are zealously 
attached to their own sect, and uncompromising in 
their hatred of all Sunis. Their chiefs are, with a 
few exceptions, equally despotic as those of. their 
Aton hb: hieethron e 
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Kazilbdshis. —I next eee to notice the principal 
foreign settlers whose numbers, wealth, and influence, 
efititle them to distinct consideration. Foremost 
among ‘these are the Kuziibdshis, or Persian colonists, 
who emigrated from their own country in the time of 
Nadir Shah, and of whom not less than twelve thou- 
sand dwell in the city of Kébul alone, where they 
‘occupy a fortified quarter called the Chandaul. They 
have smaller settlements in the towns of Kandahar and 
Hirét,'and have obtained several small grants of Jand 
‘i various other parts of'the country. 

Many of the chiefs held situations of trust and im- 
partance under the Diréni monarchs. 

Amid the frequent struggles for the empire that 
have distracted the land after the death of Ahmad 
Shéh, their usual policy has been to maintain an armed 
neutrality, cautiously abstaining from joining either 
party until the issue of the struggle seemed no longer 
doubtful, wher they of course declared in favour of 
the strongest. But although politically timid, they are 
personally brave, and, being able to muster a strong 
force in the field, they are always certain of being wel- 
comed'as acceptable auxiliaries to whichever party they 
attach themselves. ; 

The sectarian differences in religion between them 
-and the Afghéns must ever prevent anything like 
real cordiality on either side, the Kazilbéshis being 
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Sunis in faith. The Kazilbdshis are vain and fond 
of display. They usually dress well, and attend more 
to domestic comfort and personal cleanliness than the 
Afghans, who are very careless of such matters.” They 
also surpass the latter in general refinement-and civili- 
zation, but are inferior to them in manly virtues and 
in religious toleration. ' 

Arabs.—The Arabs are the only other ile settlers 
of any importance. They are computed at two thou- 
sand families, and a large portion of their number were 
employed under the Diirénf monarchs to garrison 
the B4lé Hisér, or royal citadel, of Kabul. : 

Shéh Shujé, on his restoration to the throne in 
1839, enlisted several hundreds in his service, who 
remained faithful to him amid his subsequent ‘tie 
asters. 

Description of Kdbul—The city of Kabul lial been. 
so often described that its principal features must be 
already pretty familiar to the majority of English, 
readers. The traveller who for the first time ap- 
proaches it from the direction of Jallélébad, after 
having passed through the savage defiles and toiled 
over the barren steeps that intervene, feels both re- 
lieved and delighted, on entering the plain of Kabul, 
by the cheerful and picturesque aspect of the distant 
city, descried afar off in a gorge between two lofty 
hills, up and along whose steep and rocky ridges is 
discernible a lone line of massive wall, with numerous 
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half-ruined towers, once forming an imposing barrier 
’ of defence against the sudden and devastating inroads 
of the western tribes. : 
On the left, or eastern extremity, occupying a low 
spur of hill and commanding the entire town, the BAlé 
Hisér, or citadel, with its lofty stone walls, bulky bas- 
tiens, and enclosed crowd of high-storied dwellings, 
forms a striking object. The mountains of Pughmdn 
and Koh Démdn, covered with snow during two-thirds 
of the year, form a magnificent background to the 
- scene. Green fields of various kinds of grain and 
clover, blossoming orchards, and small square forts, 
are thickly interspersed over the adjacent plains, which, 
however, are initersected on the eastern side by low 
barren hills that somewhat injure the otherwise rich 
and extensive prospect. On the western side of the 
city, and separated from it by the gorge through which 
the K4bul river flows, is a most beautiful valley, vary- 
ing in width from eight to twelve miles, encircled by a 
succession of mountain ranges whose most distant 
summits reflect a dazzling glare from their white 
mantles of perennial snow. On the gentle slopes at 
the base, are welf-stocked orchards, cultivated terraces, 
and villages embosomed in wood, whilst] the plain 
below presents to view one vast garden of lavish plenty 
through which the river of Kabul and its tributary 
streams pursue their winding courses, distributing their 
(erecta watnes on eonte~ ventniiw Aneel. <n Batst 
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canals that diverge in all dieelinte to irrigate the 
upland fields, 

Castles, villages, orchards, and plantations. ‘of poplar, 
willow, and other trees, are thickly scattered over the 
diversified landscape, the view of whick from an 
eminence near Bébar’s tomb deservedly constitutes 
one of the chief boasts of Kabul. The city is very irre- 
gularly laid out, and, with exception of the ‘eele- 
prated covered bazar and the tomb of Taimir Shéh, 
contained no public buildings at all striking.* The 
streets are narrow, and the houses lofty with fiat roofs. 
To many of the better sort of private dwellings a 
garden is attached. The largest portion of the city 
stands on the right bank of the river, the opposite side 
being principally lined with walled gardens and peevite 
forts of the upper classes. 

The covered bazar consisted of five open squares’ 
connected by four arcades, down the centre of ‘which ‘a 
marble: aqueduct conyeyed a small running stream. 
The sides were lined with shops exhibiting a pumealthy 
display of home and foreign produce. 

That which most excited a stranger's adthiration Was 
the number of fruiterers’ shops, where every variety of 
tempting and delicious fruit was piled up in matchless 
profusion. 


* The former no longer exists, having been destroyed by General 
Pollock in October, 1842, as an act of retributive vengeance for the 
insult thore offered to the body of a British envoy on the 23rd of 
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Crowds of busy merchants and lounging idlers, in 
the various costumes of Asia, thronged this favourite 
mart.doring the greater part of the day and night, ex- 
cepting on Fridays, when the shops of all true believers 
were shut and business suspended, whilst the inhabi- 
tants attended to their religious duties, or- enjoyed . 
their, diversions in the gardens and fields of the 
suburbs. The garden that contains the tomb of the 
Emperor B&bar was their usual place of resort on these 
occasions, and they could not possibly have selected a 
more svitable spot. One of the strangest sights in 
Kabul is that of the ladics gliding about the crowded ‘ 
streets enveloped from head to feet in white sheets, 
having a very small network in front of. the eyes to 
peep through. This ghostly costume affords the most 
perfect concealment to both face and figure, and has a 
tendency to excite a fecling of curiosity in all foreign 
beholders.. That is, under the circumstances, very ex- 
cusable, their reputation for beauty being amply sus- 
tained by the handsome features and rosy complexions 
of their offspring. -So impenctrable is the disguise of 
this out-door dress, the fashion of which is never 
varied, that it is impossible for a man to distinguish 
his own wife when he mects her abroad. 

The facility thus afforded for intrigue may be easily 
» conceived, although it is probable that even the most 
fertile imagination of an Englishman would fall short 
of the reality. 
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The plains to the north and east: of Kabul are low 
and swampy in many places, being subject, during the 
rainy months, to inundation from the river. 

Much more might be written illustrative of acountry 
and people that recent events have rendered so in- 
teresting to Englishmen, but I believe there is scarcely 
anything of importance on these subjects that may not 
be found most ably and adequately described in the 
admirable work of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, ° 
the correctness of whose information has now been 
fully tested, and in hardly a single instance impugned. 


in 
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CHAPTER II. 


’ | A Rerrospsct or tHe First Aranay War. 


Prruars no Governor-General of India ever assumed 
the reing of office with more benevolent inclinations 
and more peaceable intentions than Lord Auckland in 
1836; yet, within less than two years, he plunged 
headlong into a war to which, there is reason to believe, 
he was all along ‘secretly averse, and which has been 
since stamped by universal public opinion as the most 
unjust, ill-advised, and unnecessary that had ever 
engaged -the energies of a British army, or risked the 
honourable reputation of the British name throughout 
the East. : . eS 

It is now a well-established fact that the initiative 
in the Afghin war was taken in opposition to the 
opinion, and even in defiance of the protests, of the 
Court. of Directors, who were-at that time the nominal 
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trustees of India; and that a large share of the respon- 
sibility belongs to Her Majesty’s Ministers in England, 
who, in common with Lord Auckland’s official advisers, 
believed that the stability of our Indian empire’ was 
being so seriously threatened by the warlike operations 
of Persia, secretly influenced by Russian diplomacy in 
Central Asia, as to render it absolutely necessary for 
the rulers of India to arouse themselves to ward off the 
impending danger by some outward demonstration of 
power in that quarter. 

A new monarch had recently succeeded to the throne 
of Persia, whose partialities had betrayed themselves in 
favour of a Russian alliance, in opposition to the in- 
terests of ‘Urcat Britain, whose influence had heretofore 
prevailed over all rivals: at the Court of Tehrén;, and 
among the earlicst results of this change, was the deter- 
mination to hurl a Persian army against the fortress of 
Hirdt, which had long been in possession of the Afghéns, 
but to which an old claim on the part of Persia was 
now conveniently revived. 

A general belief -prevailed among European and 
Asiatic diplomatists of that period that the possession 
of Hirat by Persia must necessarily threaten not only 
the safety of Afghdnistén, but of the rich plains of the 
Panjab (at that time in possession of the great Sikh 
ruler Ranjit Singh) and of British India lying beyond. 
Therefore it was but natural that Afghans, Sikhs, and 
English should be ‘anxious for some sort of alliance 
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for purposes of mutual defence against. a common 
enemy. aie 

But, when it is considered what large disciplined 
forces might have been easily concentrated on any 
threatened | point of our Indian frontier, how powerfal 
an army of friendly Sikhs at that time occupied the 
Panjab, and what formidable physical obstacles the 
intervening country presents at all times to the march 
of a large invading force, hampered with artillery, 
commissariat, and other necessary impedimenta, it. is 
difficult. to account for the panic that so. generally 
prevailed, on any other rational ground than a con- 
sciousness of some weak and combustible points in 
the heterogencous fabric of our Indian empire, which 
might cause it to collapse or explode suddenly and 
disastrotsly on the* application of any sufficiently 
exciting forces from without. 

It is to be hoped that the interval of forty years 
which has since elapsed has gradually placed our 
moral and material hold of India upon a much sounder - 
basis than then existed, 7 

At that time the chief power in Afghdnistén was 
in the able hands of Dost Muhammad Khan, whose 
capital was Kabul and three of whose brothers go- 
verned at Kandahar. Hirat itself was held as an inde- 
pendent principality by Shah Kamran, a Saddzf prince, 
whose father and uncles once reigned over Afghanistan, ° 
betraying and supplanting each other by turns, until 
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themselves. betrayed and supplanted by the < great 
Bérakzi chiefs, whése power now predominated, and 
whose elder brother, Fath Khan, had long’ acted ,the 
part of minister and king-maker, until at. length 
treacherously put to a cruel death by Shah Kaémr4n, 
against whom Dost Muhammad and the other surviving 
_ brothers of Fath Khan accordingly cherished athe 
* bitterest feclings of hatred and revenge. 

To gratify this dire hostility, the Kandahar brothers : 
. Were now willing to lend themselves to the designs of 
Persia, not without hope of some benefit: resviting to 
themselves. “But their great chieftain at Kébul, more 
fay-sightcd and patriotic than they, had solemnly cat- 
tioned them against the danger of incurring’ the enmity , 
of the British, to the superior value of whose alliance 
he was fully alive, although Russia was at that: very 
‘time bidding high for his adherence. : 

Matters were in this unsatisfactory state when, jn 
September, 1837, Sir Alexander Burnes presented 
himself before Dost Muhammad at Kabul, as. the 
accredited agent of the Indian Governnient, on a so- - 
styled “ commercial” mission, the real object. of whic 
was, however, sufficiently transparent. 

The two men were already personally known: to 
each other ; Burnes having, about five years previously, 
been most hospitably entertained by the Kabul .chief 
when passing through that city as a private traveller 
en route to Europe; hence his reappearance-.at. the 
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present momentous crisis could not but be hailed as 
a favourable omen of the friendly intentions of the 
British Government, whose representative he now was. 
His reception was, accordingly, of the most cordial 
"and flattering description, and to all appearance he 
had‘an easy game to play; and it is probable that had 
he been allowed to arrange matters in his own way, all 
difficulties would have been smoothed over, and all 
motive for hostilities removed. . 
‘The obvious policy of the British Government at 
that ‘petiod was to conciliate the goodwill of the Afghén 
tation (of whom Dost Muhammad was the acknowledged 
and popular de facto ruler), as the most effective 
barrier: we could raise against present and future 
innovations of the Western powers; and this we had 
now ‘a glorious opportunity of effecting through the 
timely.instrumentality of Burnes, than whom no agent 
could have been found so appositely qualified for such 
a task, or more zealous to consummate so desirable a 
result, 

But it was not so to be! Lord Pee ren and his 
official advisers had, from the very first, conceived an 
inveterate distrust of Dost Muhammad for the diffi- 
culties: of whose position they failed to make due 
allowance, and whose many sterling qualities as a 
ruler they equally failed to understand and appreciate. 
In point of faet, they had meanwhile conceived a 
favourite policy of their own, entirely opposed to that 
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so earnestly recommended by Burnes, and the result 
was his summary recal from Kabul early in 1838, and 
the temporary triumph of Russian ‘and Persian 
interests in the councils of Kabul and Kandahér. 

A Persian army, with some Russian officers in its 
train, had meanwhile already laid siege to Hirdt, and 
all India looked on in wonder and alarm at the eventful 
drama enacting at her distant portal in the north-east. 
Fortunately, few Asiatic powers understand how to 
conduct siege operations; and Persia, even with the 

aid of Russian officers, and with its own morarch in 
person at the head of a sufficiently powerful army 
and battering train, formed no exception to the rule: 
The siege lingered on from November, 1837, until 
September, 1838, affording ample time for intermediate 
action on the part of the British. , 

The credit of this prolonged defence was due, in 
an eminent degrec, to the accidental presence within 
the walls of Hirt of a young British officer of the 
Bombay Artillery, Eldred Pottinger by name. His 
professional skill and personal energy were of the 
utmost use in directing the defensive operations, 
and keeping alive the martial spirit of the garrison. 
On more than one occasion the Afghén commander, 
Y4r Muhammad (who was also Shh Kémran’s prime 
minister), was on the point of yielding to his assail- 
ants, but was shamed into a show, at least, of fresh 
courage by the entreaties, reproaches, and even 
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friendly violence of Pottinger, who would not suffer 
him to retreat from the breach when retreat on bis 
part must have-been the signal for general flight, but 
literally dragged him forcibly again and again to the 
front, unt‘l.the enemy, in despair at the pertinacity 
of resistance encountered, retired discomfited and 
crestfallen to their trenches. ; 

According to the authority of Russian officers en- 
gaged in the siege, the Shih of Persia’s army amounted 
to forty thousand men, with sixty guns ; and among the 
former “was a Russian battalion, which I understand 
to have been composed of Russian refugees settled 
in Persia. Not content with cighteen-pounder and 
twenty-four-pounder siege guns, the fire from which, 
if properly concentxated and sustained, must have 
speedily effected a practicable breach, the Persian 
engineer entrusted with the siege operations established 
a foundry m the midst of the camp, wherein four 
monster seventy-pounder guns were cast, from whose 
fire vast and immediate results were expected. Two 
of these burst on trial, killing several bystanders ; 
the other two stood the test better, and several days 
were then occupied in hewing stone balls of the required 
calibre from the marble supplied by the monuments 
of a neighbouring burial-place; and it may have been 
the periodical advent of these unfriendly, though 


fortunately harmless visitors, which Pottinger likens in 
Pk Swine ba five It 4 hed oli nda: A Nek ae ek dhs Slee nck 
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army before Gibraltar fired for some time, and. whioh 
. the garrison called after ‘The Trinity.’ » ‘ : 
The garrison of Hirdt possessed very few pieces “of 
ordnance wherewith to return these boisterous eompli- 
ments; but, happily for them, it was not” until five 
months had elapsed that Persian self-conceit could 
bring itself to take council from the Russian officers ™ 
by erecting regular breaching batteries against ‘pare’ 
ticular points of the fortifications. The situation of 
the defenders then became more critical, and Pot- 
tinger’s professional abilities were called into constan 
request. , ‘i 
The walls of Hirat, as then existing, formed: a large - 
quadrangle, enclosing a space of nearly one aquire 
being about one thousand six hundred yards long by.one’ 
thousand four hundred broad, each face having about 
thirty round bastions; those at the four angles ‘su 
passing the rest in height and bulk ; a deep ‘wet ditch, 
having a fausse-braye, surrounding the whale. The 
walls,-which were from twenty-five to thirty feet high, 
stood on an elevated mound of earth, varying from 
forty to sixty feet above the level of the ground, and 
were of unburnt brick. There were five gates, each 
\ defended by a small outwork. On the north side stood 
the citadel, overlooking the city and enclosed by: lofty 
defences of a similar character, but in a yery. dilapi- 
dated condition. The defenders of Hirdt: justly. felt 
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walls, which now began to cramble rapidly under the 
concentrated fire of the enemy’s round shot. 

‘At length, on the 24th of June, the long-threat- 
ened assault took place, which was confidently 
expected to carry all before it. The Persian astro- 
logers, after closely consulting the stars, had predicted 
a signal triumph for their monarch on that day. The 
assaulting force was to advance in five divisions,, 
eith under its own independent commander. "The 
Russian battalion formed the forlorn hope of one ‘of 
“them; wut its leader (General Borowski): was ‘shot 
‘down at the very first onset, and, by some accident, 
the men composing it contrived to get under the fire’ 
of the Persian batterics, in addition to the bullets 
and’ missiles of the. Afghéns, and were obliged to 
beat a retreat, with a loss of four officers and two 
hundred and fifty men killed and wounded. Better 
success for some time seemed in store for another of 
the storming columns, which actually penetrated the de- 
fences, carrying all before it, but being feebly supported 
from behind, was again and again driven back, though | 
more than once on the very verge of victory, but’ ‘was: 
as often. baffled by the indomitable pluck of Eldred 
Pottinger, whe, when all seemed lost, drove the’ faint- 
hearted Yéh Muhammad before him: to the rescue, as 
alréady, related. Russian accounts do not hesitate to’: 
give the young English officer full credit for the result,, 
so triumphant to the Afghans, so humiliating to their. 
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opponents ; and one of them adds, “ The Shéh was in 
a violent rage-at the failure, and gave orders to encom- 
pass the place with a high wall of mud, atmed with 
towers, ‘in order to starve the garrison out.” 

This desperate struggle was succecded by « prolonged 
lull, during which famine and discord seemed but too 
likely to effect that whercin ordinary appliances ‘of 
war had failcd ; when at a most critical juncture, the 
Shah took alarm at some open hostilities of the British 
on the Persian coast, and suddenly withdrew his forces, 
being earcful, however, before his departure, to saw 
asunder the seventy-pounder guns which were to have 
accomplished such wonders, each weighing five tons, 
and which he was unwilling to leave behind as an 
additional trophy for the now exrlting Hirétis. 

As Eldred Pottinger, whom history will always 
celebrate as the “Ilero of Hirét,” was subsequently 
my honoured frieud and associate in the eventful 
episode of my own carly experiences during the-Kébul 
troubles, I have been unable to resist the temptation, 
at the risk of repeating what some may deem a thread- 
bare tale, of entering into the above details (partly 
obtained from original sources) relating to the first 
great drama -whercin he so conspicuously and so 
honourably figured, and whereupon, in fact, the chief 
interest of the war was so long concentrated.. Should 
any similar crisis occur, whether in India or elsewhere, 
let ne hone that another such British hero as Eldred 
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Pottinger may as opportunely start forth into the fall 
blaze of fame, fired by his example, animated by his * 
Spirit, and as competent to uphold the glory of his 
country, arid to disconcert the ambitious schemes of 
its enemies. _ 
It is time I should now return to Lord Auckland 
and his new project, whereby the future safety of oar 
north-west frontier was to be secured against the designs 
of Russian and Persian ambition. This consisted 
_ originally of a tri-partite treaty, wherein the British 
Indian Government, Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the 
Panjab, and Shah Shuja, the long-dethroned monarch 
of Afghdnistén, were the principal partics concerned. 
Thirty years had elapsed since the last-named person- 
age had. been driven from his throne to find, after 
some years of perilous adventure in Kashmir and the 
Panjab, a hospitable asylum in British territory ; from 
which he twice issued forth at long intervals to engage 
in ineffectual efforts to regain his lost dominions. 
Meanwhile, Dost Muhammad, a younger brother of 
the murdered I'ath Khin, had risen to supreme power 
through his military ability and irrepressible force of 
character. Since 1826, he had contrived to hold -his 
own against .all antagonists, and had, by his frank 
urbanity of demeanour, his aptitude for business, man- 
liness, and uniform success in the ‘attainment of his 
aims, acquired a strong hold on the hearts and minds 
of the great mass of the Afehdn people. -Shih Shuj4, 
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on the contrary, was reviembered chiefly for the absence 
of all those high qualities as a man and a ruler which 
shone so conspicuously in his rival ; nor was his return 
to power a subject of desire to any save a few self- ‘ 
interested partizans and needy relatives. 'n: spite of 
these drawbacks, however, it had been determined by 
the British Indian Government to suit their own policy 
by dispossessing the one and reinstating the , other, - 
without any real deference to the wishes and aspirations. 
of the people most interested in the matter. 
_ Accordingly, in a manifesto dated the Ist October, 
1838, this new policy was publicly set forth, whereby 
_ our Sikh ally, Ranjit Singh, being “ guaranteed in ‘his. 
present possessions, bound himself: to co- -opercte with 
the British for the restoration of Sh4h Shuié to the 
throne of his ancestors.” On the 8th of November 
following, the news of the retirement of the Persians 
from Hirét was published by Government, but was not | 
‘allowed to alter the political programme which had 
been already determined, further than by causing. a 
diminution of the numerical strength of the British 
force to be employed, which afforded the Commander-_ 
in-Chief, Sir Henry Fane, a pretext for withdrawing 
from ihe personal command of the expedition, the 
policy of which he had never approved, his place. being 
filled by Sir John Keane. 
On the 10th December the Bengal fae under’ Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, marched from Farozpur, procéed- 
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ing by-the left bank of the river Satlaj to Rohri, where 
that river joins the Indus. Shah Shujé had already 
started in advance to Shikdpur, escorted by Hinddsténi | 
levies ‘numbering six thousand men, raised and dis- 
ciplined by~British officers for his special service. He 
was accompanied by Sir William MacNaghten, who 
had been appointed envoy and minister at his court, 
and who had been one of the chief promoters of the 
expedition. Another force, five thousand six hundred 
strong, moved from Bombay through Sindh to the. 
same pomt, where an admirable bridge of boats had 
been prepared by officers of the Bengal Engineers for 
the passage of the whole over the great river Indus. 
The entire invading force, when combined, amounted 
to’ twenty-one thousand, together with about four 
times that number of camp followers and upwards of 
thirty thousand camels. This long miscellaneous 
array, consisting of cavalry, infantry, artillery, with 
their attendant impedimenta of wheeled carriages and 
laden animals of every description, filed over the bridge 
in perfect order, presenting a picturesque and memo- 
rable spectacle. 

Owing to the undisguised dislike’ manifested by the 
Aniirs of Sindh to the passage of so many British. 
troops threugh their country, there seemed every pro- : 
bability of hostilities breaking out in that quarter at 
the very commencement of the campaign, which must 
necessarily have delayed the onward progress of the 
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army towards Afghénistén; but yielding to the fprce © 
of circumstances, backed by the undeniable arguments 
of strong battalions eager for the plunder of the rich 
capital of Haidarébaéd, they had'the good sense to 
succumb before compromising themselves too far, 

‘although they thereby obtained but a brief respite 
from the hard and inevitable fate in store, and which 
overtook them about four years later, 

It is needless that I should dwell minutely on the 
military events of a campaign so well known as that 
which replaced Shih Shujé on his throne; but it may, 
nevertheless, be uscful to glance, en passant, at some 
of the physical difficultics which the country opposed 
to the passage of our army. Having safely crossed 
the Indus, the vast invading host-dragged its seemingly 
interminable length over one hundred and forty-six 
miles of dreary desert, bordering Biluchistén on the 
east ; and there many hundreds of poor horses, camels, 
and bullocks perished from weariness and thirst, leav- 
ing their skeletons to mark unmistakably to future 
travellers the track of the invaders. 

Then came the formidable Bolén Pass, sixty miles 
in length, where fortunately no enemy occupied the 
heights, although stragglers ran considerable risk from 
stray Biltichf robbers, ever on the watch behind the 
rocks for passing prey. Here the animals suffered 
severely, and perished by hundreds. Emerging from 
this dismal voree into the lovely and invitine valley of 
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Shawl, seemed like passing from purgatory to para- 
dise; but here, owing partly to a scanty harvest and 
partly to the wanton devastation caused by some of 
the troops themselves, provisions fell alarmingly short 
for so great,a multitude, and famine prices prevailed. 
The neighbouring Khin of Kalét was suspected of 
aggravating these difficulties, and was marked for’ 
future punishment. 

Pushing on,-therefore, with the least possible delay, 
the Khujak Pass was reached, presenting a long suc- 
cession cf steep and difficult ascents and descents, with 
scme exceedingly narrow gorges where no draught 
cattle could work with effect. The artillery, including 
a heavy hattering- train, was therefore dragged up and 
lowered down by the persevering manual labour of the 
English soldiers, oceupying five days. The summit of 
the pass is seven thousand four hundred and forty-nine 
feet above the sea. Here, too, much loss was sustained 
in commissariat baggage-animals, and much yaluable 
property sacrificed in consequence. Fortunately, the 
Afghans were too disunited among themsclyes to offer 
any organized resistance, and the army reached Kanda- 
har. on the 25th April, 1839, without any show of 
opposition. The Kandahér chiefs had fled for refuge 
to Persia without striking a blow, and the inhabitants 
tendered their reluctant homage to the old monarch, 
who was thus unceremoniously thrust upon them by 
foreign bayonets. 
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On the 27th June died Ranjit Singh, the famous 
old “ Lion of the Panjéb,” and our ally in the present. 
expedition. ‘On the self-same day Sir John. Keane, 
leaving behind him a strong garrison at Kandahar, and 
even the siege-train which had been brought’ so, far 
with such heavy cost and labour, pursued his: march’to ~ 
Ghazni, where he encountered his fitst openly defiant 
foe, in the person of Prince Haidar, a, son’ of Dost 
Muhammad, who, with a garrison of three thousand 
five hundred Afghins, defended the fortress. and. 
citadel, which were of formidable strength and susdep- 
_tible of a prolonged defence. Now was discovered the 
extraordinary blunder that had been committedin . 
feaving behind the battcring-train, without the. aid 0 
which the risk of utter failure seemed imminent. “At 

“this crisis Major George Thomson, of the Pengal - 
Engincers, came to the rescue with the happy proposal 
_ to blow open the only accessible gate with gunpowder. 
This was successfully accomplished in the- partial 
. obscurity of carly dawn by a party of sappers, ‘headed 
by Lieutenant Durand, of the Bengal Engineers, who 
volunteered for the duty, and who survived the .dan- 
gerous hazard to attain high rank and distinction among 
those illustrious soldier-statesmen who have contri- 
buted so largely to the maintenance of our, national 
honour in India.* 





_ * He became widely known to fame as Sir Honry Durand; find | 
was: Governor of -the Panjéb, when an accidental degih. ovéstook ~~ 
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The governor, Haidar Khan. was taken prisoner, and 
such : was <he panic produced among the troops of Dost 
Muhammad, who had taken up a position at Arghandi 

_to dispute the British advance to Kabul, that, aban- 
doning for the time all hope of maintaining his 
sovereigity, he fled with about two thousand faithful 
adherents towards Bémfin. A select party of British 
officers, headed by the since illustrious Outram, and es- 
corted't oy two thousand Afghan horse under command of 
Haji ‘Khan Kékar, a notorious turncoat, volunteered 
_ to.stert én pursuit, and, pushing their way by forced 
marcaes. over stupendous mountain passes, must have’ 
over:tken the fugitive Amir, encumbered as he was 
with hig family and baggage, before he could reach 
the’ ‘frontier, had not the aforesaid “ Haji” proved 
himself a “traitor, whose real object was to throw every 
ebstacle-in the way of their progress and success. Thus 
Dost Muhammad escaped to Bukhara, not without the 
sympathies of many British hearts, until the wheel of 
fortune should once more give a revolution in his 
favour. 
: On the 6th of August, Shih Shuji, attended by Sir 
William MacNaghten, and escorted by the British 
‘troops, -made his triumphal entry into Kabul, and took 
up ‘his abode in the Bala Hisir, or Royal Citadel.: 
There, : on the 8th of September, he was joined by his 


hist, inthe midst of an useful career that promisetl to sieatsains in 
a still loftier sphere of action. 
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eldest son, Prince Timi, who had meanwhile pene- 
trated through the Khaibar Pass from Pesh@ivar, under 
the escort of a Sikh contingent furnished by Ranjit 
Singh, and under the political control of Colonel, after- 
wards Sir Claude, Wade, encountering but little oppo: 
sition. And thus was the first act of this wondrous 
drama of real life brought to a successfal termination, 
Sir Henry Fane, the experienced general to whom 
the conduct of the Afghau expedition had been ‘origin- 
ally offered, had been also among the first to caution 
Lord Auckland of the dangers and difficuljies. that 
would inevitably besct the British troops in that 
country after the first successful result should have 
been achieved. Sir William MacNaghten, the British 
envoy, upon whom the chicf political management oft 
affairs was thenceforth to fall, Yas not long’ in expe: 
viencing the prophetic nature of that counsel. It scon 
became evident that Shih Shujé could only be main- 
tained on his throne by the continued presence of a 
British force. This was, however, reduced to a moicty 
by the return of nearly the whole Bombay and a por- 
tion of the Bengal divisions to India. With the latter 
went Sir John Keanc, soon to be made a peer for the 
conquest of Ghazni, leaving Sir Willoughby Cotton in 
chief command of the remaining troops across the 
Indus, amounting to about ten thousand men, distri- 
buted over a wide extent of country, to garrison the 
chief cities and such other places as required their 


ao 
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protecting presence. Advantage was taken of the 
return of the Bombay column to punish Mihréb Khan, 
the unlucky Khan of Kalit, for his so-called refractory 
eonduct, to which allusion has already been made. He 
now offered an obstinate but incffectual resistance to 
the attack on his stronghold, which was taken, by 
assault by General Wiltshire on the 15th October, 
wherein the brave chicf himself was killed. His death 
must have occasioned some pangs of remorse to Shah 
Shuja, whom he had formerly befriended in distress. 
The two years which followed the establishment of 
Shah Shujé at Kabul were chicfly remarkable for the 
activity of our political officers, great and small, who 
were scattered far aud wide over the land to assist in 
carrying out, as far as in them lay, the policy of our 
Government, which scems to have mainly consisted in 
consolidating the powcr of the Shah, and in extending, 
as Lord Auckland himself expressed it, “the salutary 
nfluence of the British name.” The most prominent 
of these political agents, both in ability and influence, 
were D'Arcy Todd at Hirét; Rawlinson (now Sir 
Henry) and Lecch at Kandahér ; Eldred Pottinger in 
Kohistain ; Macgregor (now Sir George) at Jallalabad ; 
Arthur Conolly, on a special mission at Khukand; 
and Sir Alexander Burnes at Kabul. But besides these 
was a host of minor stars, each of whom added his 
quota to the grand work of “ consolidation,’ which 








was not always synonymous with “ pacification,” and 
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very generally ended in carving out, some’ active work 
for the military in his immediate vicinity. 

Foremost of those worthy of honourable mention 
was D’Arcy Todd, who had succeeded Pottinger ‘as 
British representative at Iirét, on the departure of 
‘the latter to recruit his health after the siege. Of 
Todd’s long scrics of political encounters with. the 
arch-intriguer Yar Muhammad, whose sole object 
seemed to be to extort money by working on our poli- 
tical fears and jealousies, I refrain from entering into 
the unedifying particulars; but that which. really 
formed the distinguishing feature of his mission to 
Hirdt was his success! effort to induce the Khén of 
Khaiva to set at liberty some four hundred and sixteen 
unfortunate Russian captives whose detention as slaves 
in Khaiva had been made a convenient and, it must 

“be admitted, a perfectly just, pretext by Russia for 
invading that country, This noble triumph of humanity 
and of sound policy he accomplished by twice deputing 
a British officer, entirely on his own responsibility, to 
work on the fears and hopes of the Khaivan chief. 
The negotiations auspiciously begun by James Abbott 
were judiciously followed up and brought to a suctess- 
ful issue by Richmond Shakespear, both being at. that 
time subalterns of the Bengal Artillery ; and to the 
latter fell the enviable lot of escorting the whole party 
of emancipated captives to the Russian frontier at 
Oranburgh, where they were safely delivered over to 
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the commandant for restoration to their friends. The 

Russians, not to be outdone in acts that grace hu- 

manity, restored to the Khaivans merchandize valued 

at two millions sterling, and, more precious than all ° 
beside, forty prisoners, among whom were represen- 

tatives of the wealthicst families in Khaiva. Seldom, 

if ever, has a negotiation been effected in the East so 

: creditable to all parties concerned; nor since the 

brightest days of chivalry have the honours of knight- 

hood which rewarded Shakespear been more worthily _ 
won, Sir Richmond Shakespear amply fulfilled the 

promise of his youth, and rose to high political position 

‘in India; dying in 1861. But James Abbott is still © 
to the fore, with the rank of general in the army, 

and during owr subscauent struggles with the Sikhs 

in the Panjib rendered eminently good service’ at 

a critical period and in a manner well deserving © 
of honourable remembrance. 

Thus the Afghin campaign, with all its faults and 
drawbacks, bore some really good fruit, and evidenced 
in.a remarkable manner what a store of excellent raw 
matériel for the manufacture of heroes and statesmen 
had been previously lying dormant in the Indian army. 

’ In this respect, indeed, it may be said to have awakened ° 
to new life the latent but laudable ambition of our | 
officers, young and old, and to have transmitted a for- ~ 
ward impulse even to the present generation—an_ im- , 
pulse which I earnestly hope may never cease to operate 
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_ for their own and the public good. Many remarkable 
episodes, accompanied by gallant deeds and victorious 
cissues, imparted an interest to the first year of our. 
occupation of Afghdnistén, and the temporary success 
of our policy may be said to have reached its culmi- 
nating point on the defeat of Dost Muhammad at 
Bamiin, and his subsequent unconditional surrender 
on the 3rd November, 1810, As an old. Bengal artil- 
leryman, T cannot pass by in silence the successful 
passage of Major Garbett’s troop of horse artillery 
over the stupendous passes of Hindi Khusa, at an 
altitude little below that of Mont Blanc, although the 
feat (of which we were then so proud) has very recently 
been. creditably rivalled by some British batteries in 
Lord Napicr’s glorious Abyssinian expedition. 

The year 18L1 opencd with a smiling prospect of 
peace and tranquillity, to be soon rudely disturbed by 
rebellious risings in various directions. The faults of 
.our policy and the real w cakness of our position began 
to grow more and more manifest to friends and foes. 
Had but Shih Shujt, our puppet king, proved himself 
a proper man for the position into which we had thrust 
him, all might have gone on swimmingly until such 
time as we could, with a good grace, have left him to 
the loyal care of his own subjects, with all the éelat 
due to our own success and moderation. But his un- 
popularity naturally extended to us as his supporters, 
although our political leaders were wilfully blind to ~ 
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the fact ; and, in the fulness of time, just as a winter 
of Siberian severity was setting in, the popular voleano | 
suddenly burst forth, and found us unprepared. The 
result is too well known and too bitterly remembered 
to need repetition here. It was my own youthful fate 
to be the first to narrate the dismal tragedy to my 
countrymen in all its miserable details. I have been 
Since informed, by competent authority, that my 
humble volume had the unprecedented and perhaps 
unpardonable effect of depriving the great Duke of © 
Wellington of a whole night’s slumber; and severe 
might have been the penalty for the author (then only 
a youthful subaltern of artillery) had not his state- 
ments, Wherein many unwelcome truths were faithfully : 
though perhaps indise*cetly blurted out, been so abun- 
dantly confirmed by the concurrent testimony of trust- 
worthy witnesses as to have held their ground in the 
pages of history down to the present day. 

I have often since thought that perhaps too much 
importance has been attached to the Kabul disaster, ‘ 
viewed in its military aspects. Politically and morally 
its awful lessons can never be over-rated, and cer- 
tainly should never be forgotten; but regarded simply 
as a military discomfiture, it was in fact the result of 
a surprise, somewhat like that whereby the celebrated — 
Gulliver found himself tied and bound during sleep, 
and at the mercy of the Lilliputians. We English 


went.on slnymbherine enontented}y ac thanach the- 
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Afghéns, whose country we had so coolly occupied, 
were our very best friends in the world, and quite con-. 
tent to-be our obedient servants to hoot, until one cold 
morning in November we woke up to the unpleasant 
sounds of bullets in the air, and an infuriated people’s 
yoices in revolt, like the great ocean’s distant, angry 
roar, in a rising tempest. The best troops and the 
.ablest generals in the world must ever find themselves 
placed at a great disadvantage under such circum- . 
stances. It should always be remembered that otir 
’ winter supplies of food, and firewood, and fofage, had 
"not yet been laid in; that the few days’ supply in 
store was indifferently guarded, and fell an easy prey / 
té the enemy before we had quite recovered’ our sehses 
from the first scarc of our rude awakening; that thence?’ 
forward we had to turn out and fight daily against 
greatly superior numbers, backed by the strong forts 
wherewith the Kabul valley was studded, and which 
latter we had to batter and carry by storm one ‘after 
the other, in order thereby to obtain the needful 
supplies for our daily wants ; so that, while our position 
was in a general scnse defensive, we were obliged, in 
point of fact, to act continually on the offensive, 
which. we nevertheless contrived to do with snecess 
until such time as we had exhausted the supplies laid 
up in the forts within our reach. Then, indeed, our 
position became, for the first time, hopeless; for even 
ealdcors Aannot-suato life on. cainon balla and leaden 
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bulléts;.and so it came to pass that our destiny became 
eventually dependent on the persuasive powers of our 
political officers in their attempts to treat with wily. 
and embittered Afghan chiefs. 

‘And this induces me to say that my own historical 
recollections and experiences havc not impressed me - 
with a profound confidence in the efticacy of mere 
diplomacy, conducted by even the most talented aad 
sagacious of political agents, with Oriental potentates. 
These latter are far greater proficients than ourselves 
in that peculiar use of language which consists in 
successfully “ concealing the thoughts ;” and I entirely 
coincide with the view taken of such matters by the 
honest artillery gunncr who was overheard, during 
one of our Indian campaigns, to say to a comrade, 
while pointing exultingly to a field battery of big guns 
drawn ' by elephants, “ I say, Bill ! Them’s the Politicals f? 
At all events, matters fared very badly with us at , 
Kabul when the arguments of big guns ceased to 
prevail: and ‘we were soon made to experience the*: 

’ truth long ago enunciated by the old Roman poet 


“Donec eris felix multos unmerabis amicos, 


Tempora si fuerint nubile, solus cris!’ 


While, therefore, I freely conecde all due honour 
to the illustrious garrisons of Kandahér and J: allalabéd, 
which, under Nott and Sale,-so gallantly held those 
important posts against all opponents during the revolt, 
I claim for the defenders of KAbul that fair allowance. 
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should ‘be madc for the serious disadvantages under 
which they struggled from the very first, and beneath 
which they eventually succumbed, so far at least as 
to become the unconsenting victims of a hollow treaty 
formed with the assassin of our envoy—a treaty whose 
sole object on his part was to lure our garrison 
outside of its defences into those savage and formidable 
passes which form the highway from Kabul to Peshawar, 
and where ‘treachery, cold, aud famine would, they 
well knew, effectually combine for its destruction. 
‘Still, their triumph was but of brief duratior:—a few 
short months sufficed to place Kabul again in our 
possession. Sir George Pollock, with his noble army 
of retribution, amply retrieved past disasters, and 
happily effected the liberation of those British captives 
(myself included) who had meanwhile been the un- 
willing recipients of rough Afghén hospitality-—some- 
. times confined closely to lofty forts, sometimes hurried 
about from spot to spot on the backs of horses and 
camels in narrow valleys, as nomadic wanderers amid 
precipitous mountain-passes; lodging the while in 
such rude huts as they could construct for themselves 
from the branches of juniper bushes, or in the mud 
hovels of the primitive inhabitants ; sometimes treated 
with friendly deference, at others with systematic 
rudeness ; and finally, when General Pollock approached 
‘Kabul, forced to fly, escorted by a strong guard of 
soldiers, over those self-same lofty mountain-passes 
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leading to Kullum, in Uzheg Tartary, across which 

Major Garbett had in happier times, as previously re- 

lated, dragged his horse-artillery guns. Had we once 

got into the clutches of the Uzhegs, I opine this chap- 

ter would never have been written, but, in a happy 

moment of inspiration, my old hero Pottinger (for he 

was of the party) hetook to mesmerising our keeper with 

the prospect of a sufficiency of gold to keep him in 

comfort for the remainder of his life; and one fine 

morning, in the valley of Bamitn, within sight of those’ 
gigantic ‘images cut in the perpendicular rock whieh 

excite the wonder of travellers, we found ourselves all 

at once in the position of frec agents. General Pollock, - 
learning how affairs stood, despatchod Sir Richmond. 
Shakespear to our aid with six hundred Kazzilbésh 
horsemen from Kibul; and thus the latter officer 
enjoyed once more the triumph and éclat of taking a 
conspicuous part in proclaiming “liberty to the cap- 
tives ;” his own countrymen and countrywomen being 
this time the favoured objects of his zeal. 

Kabul reconquered, we might possibly have maintained 
our military hold upon Afghinistin cven to the present 
day ; but our game there had been played out. Shah 
Shujé was dead, having been basely murdered by one 
of his own trusted followers about two months after: 
the British retreat from his capital. There was no 
longer any -object to gain by remaining against the 
wishes of the people, whilst the drain upon our Indian 
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finances caused by this war had already swelled the 
public debt by fifteen millions, and every month’s delay 
threatened but to accelerate our financial ruin. Lord 
. Ellenborough, therefore, wiscly determined to evacuate 
the country, and to restore the exiled Amir Dost Mu- 
hammad Khan; an act of retributive justice which’ we 
have never had cause to repent; for he proved himself 
a most able and politic ruler till his death, which took 
place so late as June 1863. ‘ 
No one now doubts that our position in Afghdnistén 
was a false one—and fraught with danger “in more 
ways than one. Apprchensive of Russian aggression 
and intrigue, and counting on the fears and forbearance. 
of our powerful neighbours and rivals, the Sikhs, we 
‘ had the temerity to march an ermy past their country 
into the wild and unknown regions of. Afghdnistén, 
and thus to risk our force being cut off from its base 
of operations, and from its nearest available supports ; 
and although no such catastrophe actually occurred, 
and temporary success attended the hap-hazard inva- 
sion of a friendly country, still we eventually were 
taught a lesson in the school of adversity which ought 
assuredly to suffice as a salutary caution in the future. 
But matters have meanwhile become very ‘much 
altered for the better on our north-western frontier. 
The great Sikh army no longer exists; and. British 
rule extends throughout the Panjéb, even. up. to, the 
~-wery borders of Afghdnistan. 
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Our north-western frontier is by nature one of the 
strongest in the world, being protected along its whole 
length’ by the great and rapid river Indus, which 
would, of course, in case of necessity, be strongly : 
guarded at. its few assailable points; whilst imme- 
diately beyond its banks lie the rugged mountains of 
Afghanistan, only to be penetrated by a few formidable 
defiles, which we could occupy on very short notice, 
and safely bid defiance to all comers. The Sulaimén’ 
range runs nearly parallel with the Indus, and its 
‘average eight is about the same as that of the Py-- 
renees, the lofty peaks attaining from six thousand to 
eleven. thousand five hundred feet. ‘To these natural 
defences may be added those vast desert tracts that 
border our possessionsin Sindh crossed by our,army in 
1838, and of which I have already given some account ; 
and when, in addition to all these obstacles to the pro- 
gress of an invading army, we take into consideration 
the immense facilitics at our disposal for concentrating 
troops and munitions of war by river, road, and rail-. 
way, at any particular point of attack, of which we 
niust necessarily have ample means of ascertaining 
sufficiently beforehand to afford ample time for prepa- 
ration, and the strong British reserves which could so 
readily be poured in by sea from our various colonies, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that any Russian 
general would risk his own ‘and ‘his country’s eeputano 
in any such Quixotic adventure. 
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But it may be urged that Russia might possibly 
count on the near approach of her army being the: 
signal for a gencral revolt and rising among our own 
native soldiers and subjects. If so, I firmly believe 
she would reckon without her host. The character of 
Russian rule, as popularly described, has not failed to 
reach the cars of the inhabitants of India, who. are 
generally very shrewd judges of their own worldly 
interests; and when the question merely turned on a 
change of European masters, I believe their answer 
would be somewhat similar to that given by our own 
Charles II. to lis brother James, when the latter re- 
monstrated with the former for heedlessly exposing 
his life by walking unguarded about the London parks. 
- Brother,” replicd the merry n-onarch, “ don’t distress 
yourself! Rest assured that my subjects will never 
take my life to make you king!” It may suffice to 
recur to the formidable Sikh invasion of 1845-46, and 
our subsequent desperate struggles with that nation in 
1848-49, which offered such favourable opportunities 
to our native subjects for revolt, had any such disposi- 
tion been widely prevalent ; yet,even with such tempt- 
ing opportunities, they remaincd perfectly quiescent. 
No stronger proof could be required that, for the mere 
alternative of a change of masters (and that a change 
for the worse), an insurrectionary movement, as an 
aid to invasion, would be a very unwise and unsafe 
dependence. 
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Doubtless there are, among the millions who popu- 
late India, many unwise and ignorant bigots, both 
Muhammadan and Hindi, to whom a Christian and 
foreign rule must be distasteful, and numberless reck- 
less and unruly spirits who sigh for the good old times 
of anarchy and universal plunder, such as existed 
when we first took the ficld to repress the marauding 
Mahrattas who levied black mail throughout the best 
part of Hindistan, and aimed at its universal con- 
quest. But, on the whole, I believe that India has 
never bein so wiscly, unselfishly, and heneficently go- , 
verned as since our gracious Queen assumed ‘the 
supreme sway. Never has there been manifested such 
an carnest and uniyersal desire to do justice to its 
people, by improving thgir general condition, by clevat- 
ing them in the moral and social scale of being, and 
so preparing the way for thcir gradual admission to 
offices of trust and power. : 

The storm of the great mutiny of 1857 has effected 
_wonders in clearing the political atmosphere, and in 
giving an impulse to civilization, with its beneficent 
train of matcrial blessings, such as the natives are fast 
learning to appreciate, and which can scarce fail to- 
render them more and more contented with our sway. 
Well may they pause and. reflect whether it is likely 
that Russia, similarly circumstanced and with her well- 
known antecedents in an opposite direction, cither 
would or could do as much. 
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It cannot, however, be denied that the Russian pro- 
gress in Central Asia since the Crimean’ war, and espe- 
cially during the last ten years, has been of .a startling 
and even of an aggressive character, so far as’ British’ 
India is concerned. But the conditions of warfare and: 

‘the capacity of India to resist an invader have “nite. 
rially altered since Timdr and Babar obtained their 
easy triumphs, at the head of rude, undisciplined 
Tétar, hordes. They had no siege guns, with their 
cumbrous appendages of heavy ordnance-stores, to 
impede their progress across the long suecéssion ‘of 
mountain ranges that intervene between Central Agia 
‘and the British Indian possessions; and those who 
venture to predict a successful issue to any -modern. 
invading force from that quarter must altogether 
‘ignore or undervalue not only the formidable physical 
difficulties but also the strength and efficiency of our 
magnificent army in India, which I believe to be more 
than a match for the best troops that could be brought 
into the field against us. a 

To attack a country so situated, with any chance of 
success, an overwhelming force would be necessary, 
accompanied by heavy artillery, and with supports and 
arsenals within moderate distance in its rear. But it 
has been well said by an able writer in the “ Edinburgh 
Review,’ when referring to the difficulty of conducting 

“military operations in Afghdnistén: “Take a zu 
- force, and you are beaten ; take a large one, 
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‘are-atarvéd.” The stern lesson énforced by the Rus- 
a -on the great Napoleon at Moscow will scarcely 
he; Jost upon themselves. Afghdnistén is the great 
breakwater established by nature against an inundation 
of'northern forces in these times. 





Lord Napier’s success in surmouuting the physical 
difficulties of Abyssinia furnishes no practical precedent, 
inasmuch as bis march was almost unopposed ; but the 
small bill of ‘nine millions sterling which accrued, not- 
withstanding this favourable circumstance, ought to- 

- opérate a3'a caution to rulers ambitious of invading the 
north-west frontier of India, by even the easiest route 
available. 

By general consent such a route is most likely to be! 
found in the direction pf Mcrv, and thence by Hirét 
to Kandahar, and should Russia show unmistakable 
indications of ‘aggressive intentions in the direction of 
Persia and Hirdt, it may serve as a fresh stimulus for. 
us. to strengthen to the utmost that double line of 
barrier which is so fortunately within our grasp in the 
Sulaiman range and in the river Indus behind it, and: 
calmly and fearlessly dely the foc, should he really un- : 
dertake so vast and so perilous an expedition. Happy. 
shall we then be if, in addition to our physical sources 

- of strength, we are reinforced by a third moral barrier 
behind us—the barrier of a loyal aud contented people! 

At the same time, viewed apart from international 
rivalries and jealousies, and those vast schemes of un-- 
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scrupulous and restless ambition wherewith Russia is 
accredited by the world at large, it may be fairly ad- 
mitted, on the other hand, that the legitimate objects 
of opening out new sourecs of commerce, and its atten- 
dant civilized advantages, are sufficiently worthy in 
‘themselves to enlist ow sympathy as the consistent 
advocates of human progress ; and in no region of the 
earth have those blessings been heretofore more at:a 
discount than in the savage wilds and among the cruel 
slave-making Khanates of Central Asia. 

With these advantages secured, and with the in- 
creased protection to life and property which the con- 
tinued presence of a dominant civilized power cannot 
fail to realize, it may be confidently expected. (and we 
English should rejoice in the. expectation) that the 
long-dormant, though fertile resources of Bukhéré, 
Samarkand, Khukand, and neighbouring states, will be 
rapidly developed, and therewithal open out new fields 


for enterprise and new triumphs for civilization. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


CONDITION OF AFGHANISTAN IN 184].— FIRST SYMPTOMS 
OF ‘DISTURBANCE. — EXPEDITION TO THE ZURMAT 
VALLEY.—ARRIVAL OF MUHAMMAD AKBAR KHAN AT 
BAMIAN.—FORCE OX THE PASS AT BUTA-I-KHAK.— 
TRWACHERY OF HAMZA KHAN.—PERSONAL DISLIKE OF 
‘EUROPEANS EVINCED BY THE AFGHANS, — MARCH OF 
GENERAL SALE NO GANDAMAK.-—— INSURRECTION AT 


KABUL. 


Wuen Major-General Hipbhinstone assumed the com- 
mand of the troops in Afghanistan in April, 1841, the 
country enjoyed a state of apparent tranquillity to 
which it had for many years heen a stranger. This 
remark applies more particularly to those provinces 
which lie north-east of Ghazni, comprehending Kabul | 
proper, Kohistén, Jallalabad, and the neighbquring 
districts. The Ghalzi tribes, occupying a large portion 
of the country between Ghazni and Kandahir. had 
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-never been properly subdued, and the permanent occu- 
_ pation of Kalét-i-Ghalzi by our troops had so alarmed 
their jealous love of independence, as to cause, daring 
‘the months of July and August, a partial rishig ‘of the 
tribes, which, however, the valour of our Hindtstént 
troops under Colonel Wymer at Haft-asir, and of ‘the 
5th Bengal Cavalry under Colonel Chambers at Mukir; - 
speedily suppressed. Some of the principal -chiefs 
delivered themselves up’ as hostages, and quiet was 
restored. To the west of Kandalhér, a notorious freee 
booter, named Aktar Khan, having collected about 
‘seven thousand followers, horse and foot, was, signally. 
defeated near Girishk, on the banks of the Hfrmand,- 
in the month of July, by a detachment of the ‘Shék’s 
regular troops under Captain Woodburn, consisting of. 
only one infantry regiment, two horse-artillery guns, 
under Lieutenant Cooper, besides two regiments.‘of 
Janbdz, oy Afghin horse: the latter, however, behaved - 
ill, and can hardly be said to have shared in the glory 
of the uncqual conflict. Captain Griffin, with the 
‘Bengal 2nd Native Infantry, was, a few days’ after, 
equally successful in an attack on.the enemy in- the 
same quarter. Aktar Khin fled to the hills witha 
few followers, and the land again enjoyed repose. si 
Kohistén, whose wild and turbulent chiefs had sturdily ° 
maintained their independence against the late ruler, 
Dost Muhammad Khin, seemed at last to have settled 
down into a state of quiet, though unwilling, subjec: 
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tion to Shth Shujé. The Nijréo chiefs formed an 
almost ' solitary exception to this show of outward sub- 
mission; and Sir William Mac maghten had strongly’ 
urged, at an early period of the year, the expediency 
-of- sending a force into that country as soon as prac- 
‘ticable. Since our first occupation of Kabul, Nijréo’ 
“had become a resort for all such restless and diseon- 
tented characters as had rendered themselves obnoxious. 
te the existing government. The fact of our having. 
perinitted them so Jong to brave us with impunity) Had’. 
doubtless been regarded by the scerct enemies of the, 
‘new rule as a mark of conscious weakness, and may. 
have encouraged them, in no slight degree, to hatch. 
those ticasonable designs against the State which were 
so suddenly devclopedin November, 1841, and which 
‘were for the time, unhappily, but too successful. 

Major Pottinger, having been appointed political 
agent in Kohistan, arrived from Calcutta in May, 1841, 
and was one of the first to prognosticate the coming 
storm. He lost no time in representing to the envoy 
the insufficiency of our military force in Kobistén, 
consisting at that time of merely two 6-pounder guns, 
and the -Kohisténi regiment raised by’ Lieutenant’ 
' Maule, of the’ Bengal Artillery, which excellent young. 
officer was on, the first. outbreak of the rebellion « 
cruelly. butchered by his own men, or, which is the 
same thing, with their consent. This regiment was 
stationed at Charikdr, a post of no strength, and ill” 
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adapted for making a protracted defence, as was after- 
wards proved. The Major was, however, considered in 
the light of an alarmist, and he only succeeded in pro- 
curing a few Hizirbish horsemen and a 17-pounder 
gun, with a small detachment of the Shah’s Artillery, 
‘and a very scanty supply of ammunition. . 
About the end of Scptember, Major Pottinger came 
to Kabul for the purpose of impressing on the Envoy 
that, unless strong measures of prevention were speedily 
adopted, he considered a vise in Kohistin as in the 
highest degree probable. His apprehensions were con- 
sidered by the Envoy as not altogether unfounded, and _ 
he’ was cmpowered to retain as hostages the sons of the 
leading chiefs whose fidelity he suspected. The first 
interruption to the state of outward tranquillity, which 
Thave described above, occurred early in September. 
Captain May, in command of some Ilézirbashes, and 
Lieutenant Maule, with his Kohistani regiment (which 
had been relieved at Charikar by the Gurkah, or 4th 
Regiment, Shth’s Subsidized Voree, officered from the 
line, under Captain Codrington), and two 6-pounder 
guns, had been xent into the Zuarmat valley to collect 
the annual revenue, with orders likewisc to make an 
attempt to seize certain noted plunderers, among whom, 
were some of the murderers. of Colonel Herring, who 
had long infested the road between Ghazni and Kabul. 
The revenue was in the course of being quietly paid, 
when Captain Hay was mischievously informed by 
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Mullé Mumin, collector of revenue in Zurmat (who 
shortly after distinguished himself as one of our bit- 
terest foes), that the men whom he wished to seize 
were harboured in a certain neighbouring fort of no 
strength whatever, and that the inhabitants would: 
doubtless give them up rather than risk a rupture 
with the Government. Captain Hay immediately pro- 
ceeded thither, but found the place much stronger 
than he had been led to expect, aud the people obsti- 
nately prepared to resist his demands. On approach-. 
ing the fort he was fired upon; and finding the 

’ 6-pounder shot, of which he gave. a few rounds in 
return, made no impression on thc mud walls, he had 
no alternative but to retreat. 

The Envoy, on veceiving Captain Hay’s report, 
immediately despatched a sufficient force to punish the 
rebels. It consisted of two hundred of Her Majesty’s 
44th Infantry, 5th Native Infantry, 6th Regiment: 
Shah’s Subsidized Force, four guns of Abbot’s battery, 
two iron 9-pounders Mountain Train, two companies 
of Shéh’s Sappers, and two squadrons of Anderson’s 
Horse.. These were under the command of Lieutenant-~ 
Colonel Oliver, and were accompanied by Captain G, 
H. Macgregor,* the political agent at Gandémak, who - 
happened to be then at Kabul on business. The force 
commenced its march on the 27th September, and - 


* Now Major-General Sir George H. Macgregor, K.C.B. 
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reached the Zurmat valley without the slightest: inter- 
ruption. On the approach of our troops the rebels had 

‘fled tothe hills in the greatest consternation, leaving. 
their forts at our mercy. The principal strongholds: 
were destroyed with powdcr, and the force preparéd to 
return to Kabul. 

..” Meanwhile the hydra of rebellion had reared its head 
in ‘another far more formidable quarter. Early- in 
October three Ghalzi chiefs of note suddenly quitted' 
Kabul, after plundering a rich kéfila at Tizin, and took 
up a strong position in the difficult defile of “Khurd- 
Kabul, about ten miles from the capital, thus blocking 

_ up the pass, and cutting off our coramunication with 
Hindistén. Intelligence had not very long previously, 
been received that Muhammad Akbar Khan, second, 
son of the ex-ruler Dost Muhammad Khan, had arrived 
at Bamfén from Khulum for the supposed purpose. of 
carrying on intrigues against the Government. It is 
remarkable that he was nearly connected by marriage 
with Muhammad Shih Khin and Dost Muhammad 
"Khaén,* also Ghalzis, who almost immediately joiried 
the above-mentioned chiefs. Muhammad Akbar had, 

since the deposition of his father, never ceased to 
foster feelings of intense hatred towards the English 
nation ; ; and, though often urged by the fallen ruler: to 
deliver himself up, had resolutcly preferred the life ‘of 


*, This chief must not’ be confounded with the oerules ofithe 
, Sane name, 
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a houseless exile to one of mean dependence on the 
bounty: of his enemies. “It seems therefore in the’ 
highest degree probable that this hostile movement on. 
the part of the Eastern Ghalzis was the result. of his 


influence over them, combined with other causes which 


will be hereafter mentioned. The march of General: 
Sale’s brigade to their winter quarters at Jallalabad, 
and ultimately to India, had only been deferred until 
the return of the force from Zurmat, but was now 


“Wastened in consequence of this unwelcome news. On: 


the 9th October the 35th Regiment Native Infantry,: 


‘ander Colonel Monteath, C.B., one hundred of ‘the. 


Sh#h’s Sappers, under Captain G. Broadfoot, a squa-. 


“dron of the 5th Cavalry, under Captain Oldfield, and 


two guns of Captain Abbot’s battery, under Lieutenant 
Dawes, were sent on in advance to the entrance of the* 
‘pass at Buita-i-khak, where, on the following night, they 
were attacked by a large number of rebels, who, taking 
advantage of the high ground and deep ravines in the 
neighbourhood of the camp, maintained a sharp fire 


_ wpon them for several hours, by which thirty-five Sepoys 


were killed and wounded. 

‘On the morning of the 11th General Sale marched 
from ‘Kabul with Wer Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry 
to join the camp at Biita-i-khak, and on the following 
morning the whole proceeded to force the pass of Khurd- 
Kébul. Intelligence had been received that the enemy, 
besides occupying the heights of this truly formidable; 
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defile, which in many places approach to within fifty 
yards of each other, rising up almost perpendicularly to 
.an elevation of five hundred or six hundred feet, had 
erected a sunga, or stone breastwork, in the narrowest 
part of the gorge, flanked by a strong tower“ The 
_ advance guard, consisting of the Shéh’s Sappers, a 
company of Her Majesty’s 13th Foot, another of the © 
85th Native Infantry, and two guns under Lieutenant 
Dawes, was met about midway through the pass; which. 
is nearly five miles long, by a sharp and continued 
discharge of jazdils from the strong posts* of ‘the 
enemy. This was returned by our men with. precision 
- and effect, notwithstanding the disadvantages of their 
situation ; flanking partics gallantly struggled. up the 
height to dislodge the enemy from thence, while ‘the 
Sappers rushed on to destroy the above-mentioned 
breastwork. ‘Through this, however, the stream which 
flows down the middle of the defile had already forced 
a passage, and, as the enemy abandoned it, as well as 
the flanking tower, on the approach of our troops, 
Lietitenant Dawes passed his guns through the interval 
at full speed, getting them under the shelter of a-rock.. 
beyond the sustained and murderous fire of the 
enemy’s jazdilchis, it being impossible to elevate the. , 
guns sufficiently to bear upon them. The flankers did 
‘their duty nobly, and the fight had lasted for about 
half an hour, during which the conduct of the Shah’s 
Sappers, under Captain Broadfoot, was creditable in 
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the highest degree, when the approach of the-main 
,column, under General Sale, who had been already 
shot through the leg, enabled Captain Seaton* of the 
35th Regiment, who commanded the advance guard, to 
push on. This he did, running the gauntlet to the end 
of the pass, by which time the enemy, fearful of being 
taken ‘in rear, abandoned their position and retired: 
towards Khabar-i-Jabir, on the road to Tizin. The 
35th’ Regiment, Shih’s Sappers, Licutenant Dawes’s 
guns, and a party of Hézirbish under Captain Trevor, ” 
encamped at Khurd-Kaébul, Her Majesty’s 18th Light 
Infantry returning to Buta-i-khik. During their 
return, parties who still lurked among the rocks fired 
upon the-column, thereby doing some mischief. 

_In these positions the divided force remained en- 
camped for several days, awaiting the return to Kabul 
of the troops from Zurmat, During this time several ‘ 
shab-khins, or night attacks, were made on the two 
camps, that on the 35th Regiment at Khurd-Kébul 
being peculiarly disastrous from the treachery of the 
Afghin Horse, who admitted the enemy within their 
lines, by which our troops were exposed to a fire from 
the least suspected quarter: many of our gallant 
. Sepoys and Lieutenant Jenkins thus met their death. 

On the 20th October Gencral Sale moved with his 
force to Khurd-Kébul, having been previously joined 


* Afterwards known as Major-General Sir T. Seaton, K.C.B. 
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by the a7th Regiment under Major Griffiths, Captain 
Abbot’s guns, the Mountain Train under Captain 
Backhouse, one hundred of Anderson’: s Irregular Horse 
under Licutenant Mayne, and the remainder of thé 
Shaéh’s Sappers and Mincrs, About the 22nd: the 
whole force there assembled, with Captain Macgregor; 
political agent, marched to Tizin, encountering’ much 
determined opposition on the road. 

By this time it was too evident that the whole of. 
the eastern Ghalzis had risen in one common league’ 
against us. Their governor, or viceroy, Humza Khan, 
had in the interval gone forth under pretence ‘of 
bringing back the chicfs to their allegiance ; on :his 
return, however, which took place nearly at-the. tinte 
at which General Sale marcked from ‘Khurd-Kébul, 
the treacherous nature of his proceedings had_ been 
discovered, and he was placed by the Shah in confine-_ 
ment; he had been suspected, indeed, before. General.. 
Sale remained at Tizin until the 26th October. 

It must be remarked that, for some time previous'to 
these overt acts of rebellion, the always strong and‘ill~ 
repressed personal dislike of the ‘Afghéns towards 
Europeans had becn manifested in a more than usually 
open manner in and about Kabul. Officers had. been 
insulted and attempts made to assassinate them. Tio 
Buropeans had been murdered, as also several camp 
followers; but these and other signs of the approach-— 
‘ing storm had unfortunately been passed. over mere 
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ebullitions of private angry feeling. This incredulity 
and apathy is the more to be lamented, as it was preti 
well known that on the occasion of the shab-kluin, o 
first night attack on the 35th Native Infantry at 
Buta-i-khak, a large portion of our assailants counisted 
of the armed retainers of the different men of: -conse- 
quence in Kabul itself, large parties of whom. had. 
been’ seen proceeding from the city to the Beene of 
action on the evening of the attack, and afterwards 
returning. Although these men had to pass either . 
through the heart or round the skirts of our camp ‘at 
Siyah Sang, it was not deemed expedient even to ques-: 
tion them, far less to detain them. 

On the- 26th October, General Sale startéd inthe 
direction of Gandimak,—Captain Macgregor, politival 
agent, having, during the halt at Tizin, half frightened, 
half cajoled, the refractory (thalzi chiefs into what the 
sequel proved to have becn a most hollow truce; for 
the term éreaty can searcely he applied to any agree- . 
ment-made with men so proverbially treacherous as the. 
whole race of Afghins have proved themselves to be 
from our first knowledge of their existence up to thé 
present moment. Of the difficulties experienced by 
General Sale during his march to Gandémak, and of 
the necessity which induced him subsequently to push 
on t6 Jalalabad, the public are aware. On the day of 
his departure from Tizin the 37th Native Infantry, 
thrée companies of the Shih’s Sappers, under Captain 
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Walsh, and three guns of the Mountain Train, under. 
yeutenant Green, retraced their steps towards Kabul, 
nd encamped at Khabar-i-J abr, to wait as an escort 
so the: sick aud convalescent. The Sappers continued 
chéir “niarch back to Kabul unopposed; the rest re- 
mained Licre unmolested until the 1st November, when 
they. brokc ground for Khurd-Kébul. Here, in, the 
afternoon o.f the 2nd, Major Griffiths, who commanded 
the detachment, reccived a peremptory order from 
General Elphisstone to force his way without loss of 
time to Kabul, where the insurrection had already 
broken out in a/'l its violence. While striking his 
camp he was attacked by the mountaineers, who. ‘now 
began to assemble on the neighbouring heighss in great 
numbers, and his march throvgh the pass from Buta-i- 
khé&k to Kabul was one continued conflict, nothing 
saving him from heavy loss but the steadiness. and 
gallantry of his troops, anc’ the excellence .of his own 
dispositions. He arrived in. cantonments before day- 
break on the morning of the 3rd November. 
' The two great leaders of the rebellion: were Amin- 
ullah Khan, the chief of Logae, and Abd-ullah Khan, 
Achakzog, a chicf of great influence, and possessing a 
‘large portion of the Pishin valley. 

Amin-ullah Khén had hitherto been considered one 
of the staunchest friends of the existing Government ; 
and such was the confidence placed in him by the 
‘Wazir, that he had selected him to take charge of 
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Humza Khan, the lately superseded governor of the 
Ghalzis, as a prisoner to Ghazni. This man’ now’ 
distinguished himself as one of our most inveterate 
enemies. To illustrate the character of his coadjutor, 
Abd-ullah Khén, it will be sufficient to relate the follow- 
ing anecdote. In order to get rid of his elder brother, 
who stood between him and the inheritance, he caused 
him to.be seized and buried up to the chin in the earth. 
A rope was then fastened round his neck, and to.the 
end of it was haltered a wild horse: the animal was : 
then driven round in a circle, until the unhappy 
victim’s head was twisted from his shoulders. This 
same man is also mentioned in terms of just abhorrence 
by Captain A. Couolly in his Travels. - 
But though the two-ahove-uamed chicfs took .a 
leading part in the rebellion, there can be little doubt 
that it had its origin in the deep offence given to the ° 
Ghalzis by the ill-advised reduction of their annual _ 
stipends—a measure which had apparently been forced 
upon Sir William Macnaghten by the pe scuniary ne- 
cessities of the king. This they considered, apd with * 
some show of justice, as a breach of faith on the part 
of our Government: at all events, that was surely 
mistaken economy which raised into hostility men - 
‘whose determined spirit under a sense of wrong the 
following anecdote may illustrate. When - oppressed . 
by Nadir Shah, the Ghalzi tribes, rather than succumb 
to the: tyrant’s will, took refuge in the mountains 
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aalaet the snow, where with their families they fed ‘for 
“months on roots alone: of these they sent a. handful 
to Nadir, with the message, that, so long as such roots 
could be procured, they would continue to resist his 
tyranny. Such were many of the men now, leagued 
_ together by onc common feeling of hatred against 

A passage occurring in a posthumous memorandum 
by the Envoy, now in Lady Macnaghten’s posséssion, 
requires insertion here. 

“The immediate cause of the outbreak in. the 
capital was a ‘seditious letter addressed by Abd-ullah’ 
Khan to several chiefs of influence at Kabul, stating 
that it was the design of the Envoy to seize :and, send 

«them all to London! The principal rebels: met" on. 
“the previous night, and, rel)ing on the inflamimeble 
. feelings of the people of Kabul, they. pretended), ‘that 
‘the king had issued an ordér to put all infidelsto death ; 
having previously forged an order from him. for our 
destruction, by the common process of washing out 
‘the contents of a genuine paper, with the exception 
of the seal, and substituting their own wicked ijnven- 








tions.” 
Such at least is the generally reccived version .of 
the story, though persons are not wanting who wou 
rashly pronounce the king guilty of the design imputed 
to him. 
But, however that may be, it is certain .that,:the 
nan Ete TP huca ateeed quapated oueht 
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been enough to arousé the authorities from their blind 
security. It ought, however, to be stated that, alarmed by 
certain symptoms of disaffection in different parts of the’ 
country, and conscious of the inadequacy of the means 
he then possessed to quell any determined and general 
insurrection, Sir William had, afew months previously, 
rédjuired the presence of several more regiments : 
he: was, however, induced to cancel this wise precau- 
tionary measure. But, cven had this additional force. 
arrived, it is next to certain that the loss of British’ 
honour, subsequently sustained, could only have been. 
deferred for a period. A fearfully severe lesson was 
necessary to remove the veil from the eyes of those 
who, @raving their conclusions from their wishes, 
would consider Afghinistin as a settled country, 
It is; but justice to Sir William Macnaghten to say: 
that. such recommendations from him as were incom.’ 
patible with the retrenching system were not received 
at ‘head-quarters in a way cncouraging to him as a 
public officer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


POPULAR OUTBREAK IN KABUL, —— MURDER OF SIR ALEX- 
ANDER BURNES.—UNHAPPY WANT OF PROMPTITUDE ‘IN 
CHECKING THE REBELLION, — ATTACK on CAPTAIN 
LAWRENCE AND FABUTENA..L STURT.—-CHARACTER OF 
GENERAL RLPHTINSTON E.--UNMILTTARY POSITION AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE CANTONMENT 4T KABUL. : 








November 2nd, 1841.—Av an carly hour this morning 
the startling intelligence was brought from the city 
that a popular outbreak had taken place; that the 
shops were all closed ; and that a gencral attack had been 
made on the houses of all British officers residing ‘in 
Kabul. Abont 8 a.m. a hurried note was received by 
the Envoy in cantonments from Sir Alexander Burnes,* 
stating that the minds of the people had been strongly 


* The Envoy jived in the cantonment, and Sir A. Burnes in the 
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excited by some mischievous reports, but expressing a 
hope that he should succeed in quelling the commotion.. 
About 9 a.m., however, a rumour was circulated, which 
afterwards proved but too well founded, that Sir Alex- 
ander had been murdered, and Captain Johnson’s 
treasury plundered. Flames were now seen to issue 
from that part of the city where they dwelt, and it was 
too apparent that the ondeavour to appease the people 
by quiet means had failed, and that it would be neces- 
sary to have recourse to stronger measures. The re- 
port of fire-arms was incessant, and scemed to extend 
through the town from cnd to end. 

‘Sir William Macnaghtcen now called upon General 
Elphinstone to act. An order was accordingly sent to 
Brigadier. Shelton, thea cncamped at Siydh Sang, 
about a mile and a half distant from cantonments,, to 
march forthwith to the Bdlé Hisér, or royal citadel, 
where his Majesty Shah Shuja resided, commanding a 
large portion of the city, with the following troops, 
yviz., one company of Icr Majesty’s 44th Foot, a wing 
of the 54th Regiment Native Infantry under Major 
Ewart, the 6th Regiment Shih’s Infantry under Cap- 
tain Hopkins, and four Horse Artillery guns under 
Captain Nicholl; and on arrival there to act according 
to his own judgment, after consulting with the king. 

The yemainder of the troops encamped at Siyéh 
Sang were at the same time ordered into cantonments ; 
viz., Her Majesty’s 44th Foot under Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Mackerell, two Horse Artillery guns under 
Lieutenant Waller, and Anderson’s Irregular Horse. 
A mesaenger was likewise despatched to recall the 87th 
Native Infantry from Khurd-Kabul without delay: 
The troops at this time in cantonments were as follows: 
viz., 5th Regiment Native Infantry, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oliver: a wing of 54th Native Infantry ;. 
five G-poundcr field guns, with a detachment of the 
Shéh’s Artillery, under Licutenant Warburton ; the 
Envoy’s body-guard ; a troop of Skinner’s Horse, and. 
another of local Horse, under Lieutenant “Walker ; 
three companics of the Shéh’s Sappers, under. Captain: 
Walsh; and about twenty men of the’ Coimpany’a 
Sappers, attached to Captain Paton, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General. 

Widely spread and formidable as this insurrection 
proved to be afterwards, it was at first a mere insigni- 
ficant cbullition of discontent on the part of afew 
desperate and restless men, which military energy and 
promptitude ought to have crushed in the bud. Its 
cofamencement was an attack by certainly not three 
hundred men on the dwellings of Sir Alexander Burnes 
and Captain Johnson, paymaster to the Shéh’s force; 
and so little did Sir Alexander himself apprehetid 
serious consequences, that he not only refused, on its 
fiert breaking out, to comply with the earnest entreaties 
-of the wazir to accompany him to the Bélé Hisér, but 
actually forbade his guard to fire on the assailants, 
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atteripting to check what he supposed to be a mere 
riobby haranguing the attacking party from the gallery 

house. The result was fatal to himself; for, in 
spite of the devoted gallantry of the Sepoys, who com- 
“posed his guard and that of the paymaster’s office and 
treasury on the opposite side of the strect, who yielded 
their trust only with their latest breath, the latter were 
plandered, and his two companions, Lieutenant William 
Broadfoot, of the Bengal European Regiment, and his 
brother, I Lieutenant Burnes, of the Bombay Army, wer, 
miasidcred, in common with every man, woman, ‘and’ 
child found on the premises, by these bloodthirsty, 
miscreants, Licutcnant Brcadfoot killed five or six 
men with his own hand before he was shot down. 

No maa, surely, in a‘highly responsible public situa- 
tion—especially in such a one as that held by the late 
Sir Alexander Burnes—ought ever to indulge in a state’ 
of blind security, or to neglect salutary warnings, how- 
eter small. It is indisputable that such warnings had. 
ei, given to him; especially by a respectable Afghfn: 
named Téj- Mahaaiuiad; on the very previous night,- 
whe’ went in person to Sir A. Burnes to put him on. 
his ‘guard, but retired disgusted by the incredulity 
with Which his assertions were received. It is not for’ 
me to comment on his public character. It is the pro- 
perty of the civilized portion of the world; but it is 
‘due to another, little known beyond the immediate 
Rtiheew aa whitish. ‘bedmagnll cfs vaheciber ‘bed’ shee 2icen 
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break been productive of ao effects beyond the death 
of Lieutenant William Broadfoot, it could not be 
sufficiently deplored: in him was lost to the State not 
only onc of its bravest and most intelligent officers, 
but a man who for honesty of purpose and soundness 
of judgment, I may boldly aver, could not be .sur- 
passed. . 
The king, who was in the Baéli Hisér, being some- 
what startled by the increasing number of the rioters, 
although not at the time aware, so far as we can judge, 
of the assassination of Sir A. Burnes, despatched one 
of his sons with a number of his immediate Afghén 
retainers, and that corps of Hindisténis commonly 
called Cam pbell’s Regiment, with two guns, to restore 
order: no support, however, was rendered to these by 
"our troops, whose icaders appcared so thunderstruck 
by the intelligence of the outbreak, as to be incapable 
of adopting more than the most pucrile defensive mea- 
sures. Eyen Sir Willian: Macnaghten seemed, from’a 
note received at this } me from him by Captain Trevor, 
to apprehend little danger, as he therein expressed his 
perfect confidence us to the speedy and complete 
success of Campbell’s Hindisténis in putting.an end to 
the disturbance. Such, however, was not the case; 
for the enemy, cncouraged by our imaction, increased 
rapidly in spirit and numbers, and drove back the 
king’s guard with great slaughter, the guns being with 
difficulty saved. = 
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It must be understood that Captain Trevor lived at 
this time with his family in a strong dij, or tower, 
situated by the river side, ncar the Kazilbésh quarter, 
which, on the west, is wholly distinct from the re- 
mainder of the city. Within musket shot, on the 
opposite side of the river, in the direction of the strong 
and populous village of Dih Afghan, is a fort of some 
size, then used as a godown, or storehouse, by the 
Shéh’s commissariat, part of it being occupied by 
Brigadier Anquetil, commanding the Shéh’s force. 
Close to this fort, divided by a narrow watercourse, was” 
the house of Captain Troup, brigade major of the 
Shah’s force, perfectly defensible against musketry. - 
Both Brigadier Anquctil and Captain Troup had gone 
out on horseback early in the morning towards canton-. 
ments, and were unable to return ; but the above fort 
and house contained the usual guard of Sepoys saute. 
in a garden close at hand, called the Yabi-Khdna, or 
lines of the baggage-cattle, was a small detachment of” 
the Shéh’s Sappers and Miners, and a party of Captain 
Ferris’s jazailchis. Captain Trevor’s tower was capable 
of being made good against a much stronger force 
than the rebels at this present time could have col 
lected, had it been properly garrisoned. : 

As it was, the Hazirbdésh, or King’s Life-guards, © 
were, under Captain Trevor, congregated round their 
leader, to protect him and his family ; which duty, it 
will be seen, they well performed under very trying 
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circumstances. For what took place in this quarter I 
beg to refer to a communication made to me at my 
request by Captain Colin Mackenzie, Assistant Political 
Agent at Peshiwar, who then occupied the godown 
portion of the fort above mentioned, which will be 
found hereafter. 

T have already stated that Brigadier Shelton ‘ yas 
early in the day directed to proceed with part .of ‘ihe 
Siyéh Sang force to occupy the Bali Hisér, and, if 
requisite, to lead his troops against the insurgents, 
Captain Lawrence, military secretary to the Envoy, 
was at the samc time sent forward to prepare the king 
for that officer’s reception. Taking with bim fgar 
troopers of the Body-guard, he was galloping along the 
main road, when, shortly after crossing the river, he 
was suddenly attacked by an Afghin, who, rushing 
i&fom behind a wall, made a desperate cut at him with 
a large two-handed knife. He dextcrously avoided 
the blow by spurring his horse on one side; but, pas- 
sing onwards, he was fired upon by about fifty men; 
who, having seen his approach, ran out from the 
Léhor gate of the city to intercept hint. He ‘Teactied 
the Bala Hisar safe, where he found the king apparently 
in a state of great agitation, he having witnessed the 
assault from the window of his palace. His Majesty 
expresséd an cager desire to conform to the Envoy's 
‘wishes in all respects in this emergency. 

‘Captain Lawrence was still conferring with the king, 
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when Lieutenant Sturt, our executive engineer, rushed 
intd the palace, stabbed in three places about the face 
and neck. He had been sent by Brigadier Shelton to 
make arrangements for the accommodation of the 
troops, and had reached the gate of the Diwan Khana, 
ar hall of audience, when the attempt at his life was 
made by some one who had concealed himself there 
for that purpose, and who immediately effected his 
eacape. The wounds were fortunately not dangerous, 
and Lieutenant Sturt was conveyed back to canton- 
ments in the king’s own palanquin, under a strong 
escort. Soon after this, Brigadier Shelton’s force ar- 
rived; but the day was suffered to puss without any< 
thing being done demonstrative of British energy and 

wer. ‘The murder of our countrymen, and the spolia- 
tion of public and private property, was prepetrated 
with impunity within a mile of our cantonment, aud, 
under the very walls of the Bali Hisar. 

Such an exhibition of weakness on our part taught 
the enemy their strength--confirmed against us those 
who, however disposed to join in the rebellion, hag 
hitherto kept aloof from prudential motives, and ult® 
mately encouraged the nation to unite as one man fof 
our destruction. 

It was, in fact, the crisis of all others calculated t 
test the qualitics of a military commander, to bring 
forth genius from its lurking place, or to detect tige 
absence of that rarest of nature’s gifts. It would tie 
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the height of injustice to a most amiable and gallant, 
officer not to notice the long course of painful and 
wearing illness, which had materially affected the 
i nerves, and probably even the intellect, of General 
Elphinstone; cruclly incapacitating him, so far as he 
was personally concerned, from acting in this sudden 
emergency with the promptitude and vigour necessary 
for our preservation. Major-Gencral Elphinstone had 
some time before represented to Tord Auckland the 
shattered state of his health, stating plainly and 
honestly that it had unfitted him to continue in com- 
“mand, and requesting permission to resign. Lord 
Auckland acceded to his wishes; and the ‘General was 
_ on the point of returning to India, thence to. embark 
, for England, when the rebellion unhappily broke out, 
No one, who knew Gencral Elphinstone, could fail to 
esteem his’ many excellent qualities both in public and 
private life. ‘To all under his command, not excepting 
the youngest subaltern, he was ever accessible, and in 
the highest degree courtcous and considerate : nor did 
he ever exhibit, either in word or practice, the slightest” 
partiality for officers of his own service over those of 
{he Company. His professional knowledge was exten- 
five; and, before disease had too much impared his 
frame for active exertion, he had zealously applied 
dtimself to improve and stimulate every branch of the 
gervice. He had, indced, but one unhappy fault as a 
general—the result, probably, of age and infirmity— 
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and this was a want of confidence in his own judgment, 
leading him too often to prefer the opinions of others 
to his own, until, amidst the conflicting views of a — 
multitude of counsellors, he was at a loss which course 
to take.* Hence much of that indecision, procrasti- 
nation, and want of method which occasionally para- 
lyzed our efforts, gradually dishcartened the troops, 
and ultimately proved a source of calamity to all con- 
cerned. I will nevertheless add, that during the siege 
no onegexposed himself more fearlessly or frequently 
to the enemy’s fire than General Elphinstone : but. 
‘his gallantry was never doubted. Unhappily, Sir Wil- 
liam Macnaghten at first made light of the insurrec- 
tion, and, by his representations as to the general 
feeling of thé pgeple tovrards us, not only deluded him- 
self, but misle@ the General in council. The unwel- 
come truth was soon forced upon us, that in the whole 
Afghén nation we could not reckon on a single friend. 
But though no active measures of aggression were 
taken, all necessary preparatious were made to secure 
the cantonment against attack. It icll to my own lot 


* Lady Sale writes to the sume effect :--‘‘ We are now in circum- 
stances which require a man of energy to cope with them. Major ~ 
Thain is said to be a good adviser, but, unfortunately, it is not * 
always in the multitude of counsellors that there is wisdom ; and‘ 
so many proffered their advice and crossed his, that Thain withdrew 
his, and only now answers such questions as are put to him.” .. . . 
“General Elphinstone vacillates on every point. His own judg- 
ment appears to be good, but he is swayed by the last speaker.” 
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to’ place every available gun in position round the 
works, Besides the guns already mentioned, we had 
in the magazine six 9-pounder iron guns, three 24-— 
‘pounder howitzers, one 12-pounder ditto, and thrée 
53-inch mortars; but the detail of artillerymen fell 
very short of what was required to man all’ these 
efficiently, consisting of only cighty Panjibis belonging 
to the Shih, under Lieutenant Warburton, very insaffi- 
ciently instructed, and of doubtful fidelity. 

To render our position intelligible, it is nacesaaky 
to describe the cantonment, or fortified lines so called. 
It is uncertain to whom the blame justly attaches 
for the faults which I am aboit to describe, but. sthe 
credit of having selected a site for the cantonmenta, 
or controlled the execution of its works, is not a dis- 
tinction now likely to be claimed exclusively by any 
one. But it must always remain a wonder that ahy 
Government, or any officer or set of officers, who had 
either science or experience in the field, should, inva 
half-conquered country, fix their forces (already: in- 
adequate to the services to which they might be called) 
in so extraordinary aud injudicious a military posi- 
tion. Every engineer officer who had been consulted, 
since the first occupation of Kabul by our troops, Kad 
pointed to the Bala Hisér as the only suitable: place 
for a garrison which was to keep in subjection the 
city and the surrounding country; but, above all, it 
wes surely the only proper site for the magdkine, 
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on | Phich the army’s efficiency depended. In defiance, 
howéver, of rule and precedent, the position eventually 
fixed pou for our magazine and cautonment was a 
‘piece ‘of low swampy ground, commanded on all sides. 
by hills or forts. It consisted of a low rampart and a 
narrow ditch in the form of a parallelogram, thrown 
up along the line of the Kohistén road, one thousand 
yards long and six hundred broad, with round flanking 
bastions at cach corner, every one of which was com- 
mande& by some fort or hill. To one end of thid, 
work was attached a space nearly half as large again,: 
and surrounded by a simple wall. This was called the 
“Mission Compound: ” half of it was appropriated: 
for the residence of the Envoy, the other half being 
crowded with buildings- erected without any attempt 
at regularity, for the accommodation of the officers 
and’ dasistants of the mission, and the Envoy’s body- 
guard. This large space required in time of siege 
to be. defended, and thus materially weakened the 
garrison; while its very existence rendered the whole 
face.‘of the cantonment, to which it was annexed; 
: nugatory for purposes of defence. Besides these 
disadvantages, the lines were a great deal too ex- 
tended, so that the ramparts could not be properly 
‘manned without harassing the garrison. On the cast- 
ern. side, about a quarter of a mile off, flowed the 
Ké&bul river in a direction parallel with the Kohistén 
road, Between the river and cantonments, about 
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one hundred and fifty yards from the latter, whs a 
wide canal. General Elphinstone, on his arrival in 
April, 1841, perccived at a glance the utter ‘unfitness 
of the cantonment for purposes of protracted defence, 
_ and when a new fort was about to be built for the 
magazine on the south sidc, he liberally offered to 
purchase for the Government, out of his own funds, 
a large portion of the land in the vicinity, with the 
view of removing some very objectionable inclosures 
and gardens, which offered shelter to our. enemy 
within two hundred yards of our ramparts ; but neither 
“was his offer accepted, nor were his representations 
on the subject attended with any good result. He 
lost no time, however, in throwing a bridge-over the 
river, in a direct line betwecn the cantonments and 
the Siyéh Sang camp, and in rendering the bridge over 
the cana] passable for guns ; which judicious measure 
shortened the distance for artillery and infantry by at 
least two miles, sparing, too, the necessity which 
existed previously of moving to and [ro by the main 
road, which was commanded by three or four forts 
as well as from the city, walls. Moreover, the Kabul 
River being liable to sudden rises, and almost always . 
unfordable during the rainy season (March and April), 
it will easily be understood that the erection of this 
bridge was 2 work of much importance. But the most 
unaccountable oversight of all, and that which: may 
be said to have contributed most largely to’ our sub- 
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sequent disasters, was that of having the commissariat 
stores detached from cantonmeuts, in an old fort which, 
in an ‘outbreak, would be almost indefensible. Cap- 
tain Skinner, the chief commissariat officer, at the time 
when this arrangement was made, earnestly solicited 
from the authorities a place within the cantonment for 
his stores, but received for answer that “no such place 
could be given him, as they were far too busy. in 
erecting barracks for the men, to think of commissariat 
stores.” The, Envoy himsclf pressed this point very 
urgently, but without avail. At the south-west angle 


of cantonments was the bézdr village, surrounded by a | 


low wall, and so crowded with mud huts as to form a 
perfect maze. Nearly opposite, with only the high 
road between, was the sutall fort of Muhammad Sharff, 
which perfectly commanded our south-west bastion, 
Attached to this fort was the Shih Bagh, or king’s 


garden, surrounded by a high wall, and comprising a. - 


space of about half a square mile. About two hundred 
yards higher up the road towards the city, was the 
commissariat fort, the gate of which stood very nearly 
opposite the entrance of the Shih Bagh. There were 
- various other forts at different points of our works, 
which will be mentioned in the course of events. On 
the east, at the distance of about a mile, was a range 
of low hills dividing us from the Siy4h Sang camp; 
and on the west, about the same distance off, was 
another somewhat higher range, at the north-east 
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flank of which, by the road-side, was the village of 

Beméri, commanding a great part of the Mission: 
Compound. In fact, we were so hemmed in on all 
sides, that, when the rebellion became general, the 
troops could not move out a dozen paces from either 
gate, without being exposed to the fire of ‘some 
neighbouring hostile fort, garrisoned too by marks-_ 
men who seldom missed their aim. The country 
around us was likewise full of impediments to the 
movements of artillery and cavalry, being in many 
places flooded, and everywhere closely intersected “by 
decp water-cuts. : 

I cannot help adding, in conclusion, that almost all. 
the calamitics that befel our ill-starred force may be 
traced more or less to the defcets of our position ; and 
that our cantunment at Kabul. whether we look to its 
situation or construction, must ever be spoken of as 
discreditable to the military skill and judgment of 
those responsible for the faults above desctibed. 

[The author’s description of the faulty and insecure 
construction and position of the cantonment was fully. 
verified by the present Major-General Sir Frederic ~ 
Abbot, when serving as Chief Engineer with General. 
Pollock’s army, and after a careful survey of the spot 
in September, 1842. He thus reports upon it 

One glance of the accompanying plan is sufficient 
bn ahne the ertreme fanitiness of the position. The 
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cantonment appears to have been purposely surrounded. 

with difficulties ; 3 indeed, a stranger might suppose that 

many of the mud forts, approaching so closely to the 

walls, ‘must have been built for the express purpose of 

besieging it. With this full knowledge of the diffi. 

culties of their position, it is a matter of surprise that 

our military authorities did not throw themselves into 

the Balé Hisér, a movement that might have been 

effected with little loss at any period of the siege, by 

holding © “the heights of Siyth Sang whilst passing the; 
munitions.from place to place; and even had carriage 

been wanting for the commissariat stores, our troops, 

holding the town of Kibul at their mercy, could have’ 
secured provisions to any amount.” 

No higher corroborati?e testimony than the above 

could be wished or expected. It may, however, now 

be: stated, without hesitation, that what have been 

deemed “ military” errors had a “ political” origin, 

and ‘were the natural result of regarding Afghanistan 

as‘a settled country, and the British force as a mere_ 
police establishment. When employed against an’: 
open : ‘biemy in the field, military commanders know 

-what.is.expected of them, and arrange their plans ac. 
cordingly, but when their every action, involving ex- 

penditure, is subject to civil control, so that not even 

the ‘simplest field-work can be undertaken without a 

reference to that controlling power, which, in its turn, 

must, perhaps refer the matter to a thrifty Government 
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some two thousand miles distant, and when they are 
authoritatively assured that all around them breathes 
peace and lasting quict, even the wisest gencrals may 
be tempted by a love of ease, or by a distaste for petty 
interference, to become callous in allowing that which 
they sceretly disapprove ; and, being dependent on the 
civil authoritics for information, may be imperceptibly 
ensnared into a state of fatal security. 

And thus it was at Kibul, and to that fruitful source 
of mischief may he traced those faulty military ar- 
rangemcnts whose disastrous tendency was but too 
truly foreseen and honestly pointed out by Brigadier 
Roberts and others, while yet there was time to roneay 
the evil. os 

When Sir W illoughby Cotton, on his return march 
from Kibul, met his successor, Gencral Elphinstone, 

inthe Panjib, he congratulated the latter on having 
obtained so.pleasant a post, where all was in a-state of 
peaceful repose, little dreaming that the paradise of 
ease and quiet he thus confidently bequeathed was like 
that of a mine of gunpowder to which the lighted slow- 
match had already been applied.} 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE 87°H REGIMENT ATTACKED on ITS RETURN FROM, 

'” KHURD-KABUL. —— MURDER OF LIEUTENANTS MAULE 
AND WHEELER. — LOSS OF THE COMMISSARIAT FORT,” 
— SUCCESSFUL ATTACK ON THE FORT OF MUHAMMAD 
SHARIF, — ENGAGEMPNTS WITH AFGHAN HORSE AND 
FOOT..-THE ENEMY’S PLAN TO REDUCH THE BRITISH 
BY. STARVATION. — BRIGADIER SHELTON SENT FOR 
FROM BALA HISAR. 


November 8rd.—Ar 3 a.m. the alarm was sounded at 
thé‘eastern gate of cantonments, in consequence of 4. 
brisk file-firing in the direction of Siyéh Sang, which: 
‘turned out to proceed from the 37th Regiment ‘Native 
Infantry on its retwn from Khurd-Kabul, having been’ 
closely followed up the whole way by a body of about 
three thousand Ghalzis. The regiment managed, never- 
theless, to save all its baggage excepting a few tents, 
which were left on the ground for want of carriage, 
and to bring in all the wounded safe. 
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A more orderly march was never made under such 
trying circumstances, and it reflects the highest credit 
on Major Griffiths and all concerned. This regiment 
was a valuable acquisition to our garrison, being de- 
servedly esteemed one of the best im the service. Three 
guns of the Mountain Train, under Licutenant. Green, 
accompanied them, and were of the greatest wsé jn 
defending the rear on the line of march. In conse- 
quence of their arrival, a reinforcement was sent’ into- 
the Balt Ilisir, consisting of the left wing 54th Native 
Infantry, with Licutenant Green’s guns, one iron 
9-pounder, one 2t-pounder howitzer, two 53-inch 
mortars, and a supply of magazine stores. They all 
reached it in safety, though a few shots were fired ‘at 
the rear-guard from some orchards near the city. 
Brigadier Shelton was ordered to maintain a sharp 
fire upon the city from the howitzers and guns, and to 
endeavour to fire the houses by means of shells and 
carcasses'from the two mortars; should he also find 
it practicable to send a foree into the city, he was to’ 
do so. ; 

Early in’ the afternoon a detachment under Major 
Swayne, consisting of two companies 5th Native Iné 
fantry, one of Her Majesty’s t4th, amd two Horne 
Artillery guns under Licutenant Waller, proceeded out 
of the western gate towards the city, to effect, if pos- 
sible, a junction at the Lahor gate with a part of Bri- 
gadier Shelton’s force from the Béla Hisér. “They 
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drove ‘back and defeated a party of the enemy who 
opeupied the road near the Shih Bagh, but had to en-~ 
“counter a sharp fire from the Kohistau gate of the 
city, and from the walls of various enclosures, behind: 
‘which a number of marksmen had concealed them- 
selves, as also from the fort of Mahmid Khén com. 
‘manding the road along which they had to pass. 
Lieutenant Waller and several Scpoys were wounded. 
Major Swayne, observing the whole line of road to~ 
wards the Liihor gate strongly occupied by some 
‘Afghan horse and jazailchis, and fearing that he would 
be unable to effect the object in view with so small a 
force unsupported by cavalry, retired into cantonments, 
Shortly after this, a large body of the rebels having 
issued from the fort of Mahmiid Khan, nine hundred 
yards sputh-east of cantonments, extended themselves 
in a line along the bank of the river, displaying a flag; 
én iron 9-pounder was brought to bear on them from! 
dur south-cast bastion, and a round or two of shrapnel, 
Shased them to seck shelter behind some neighbouring 
banks, whence, after some desultory firing on both. 
sides, j, they retired. 

" Whatever hopes may have been entertained, up to 
thia period, of a spcedy termination to the insurrection, 
they began now to wax fainter every hour, and an order 
was despatched to the officer commanding at Kandahér 
to lose no time in sending to our assistance the 16th and 
43rd Regiments Native Infantry (which were under 
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orders for India), together with a troop of Horse Artil- 
lery, and half a regiment of Cavalry; an order was 
likewise sent off to recall General Sale with his brigade. 
from Gandémak. Captain John Conolly, political 
assistant to the Envoy, went into the Bala Hisér 
early this morning, to remain with the king, and. 
to render every assistance in his power to Brigadier | 
Shelton. 

On this day Lieutenant Richard Maule, commanding’ 
the Kohisténi Regiment, which on its return from 
Yurmat had been stationed at Kacdara in Kohistén, 
about twenty miles north-west of Kabul, with the ob- 
ject of keeping down disaffection in that quarter, 
-being deserted by his men, was, together with local 
Lieutenant Wheeler, his adjutant, barbarously niur- 
dered by a band of rebcls. They defended themselves 
resolutely for several minutes, but at length fell under 
the fire of some jazails. Lieutenant Maule had been 
previously informed of his danger by a friendly native, 
but chose rather to run the risk of being sacrificed 
than desert the post assigned him, Thus fell a > noble: 
hearted soldicr and a devout Christian. : 

November 4th.—The enemy having taken strong 
possession of the Shih Bagh, or King’s. Garden, and 
“thrown a garrison into the fort of Muhammad Sharif, 
nearly opposite the bazdr, effectually prevented. any 
- communication between the cantonment and commis- 
sariat fort, the gate of which latter was commanded 
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by the gate of the Shah Bagh on the other side of the 
road. : 

Ensign Warren, of the 5th Native Infantry, at this 
time occupied the commissariat fort with one hundred 
men, and having reported that he was very hard 
pressed by the enemy, and in danger of being com- 
pletely cut off, the Genoral, cither forgetful or unaware 
at the moment of the important fact that upon the 
possession of this fort we were entircly dependent for 
provisions, and anxious only to save the lives of men 
whom he believed to be in imminent peril, hastily gave 
directions that a party under the command of Captain 
Swayne, of Her Majesty’s 44th Regiment, should pro- 
ceed immediately to bring off Ensign Warren and his 
garrisov to cantonmenis, abandoning the fort to the 
enemy. A few minutes previously an attempt to relieve 
him had been made by Ensign Gordon, with a come 
pany of the 37th Native Infantry and eleven camels 
laden: with ammunition ; but the party were driven, 
hack, and Ensign Gontot killed. Captain Swayne 

_Mow-accordingly proceeded towards the spot with ‘two: 
‘companies of Her Majesty’s 44th; scarcely had they 
“issued from cantonments ere a sharp and destructive’ 
fire. was pourcd upon them from Muhammad Sharif’s 
fort, which, as they proceeded, was taken up by. the 
marksmen in the Shah Bagh, under whose deadly-aint 
both officers and men suffered severely; Captains 
Swayne and Robinson of the 44th being killed. and 
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‘Lieutenants Hallahan, Evans, and Fortye wounded, in 
this disastrous business. Tt now seemed, to the officer 
on whom the command had devolved, impracticable to_ 
bring off Ensign Warren’s party, without risking the: 
annihilation of his own, which had already sustained : 
so rapid and severe a loss in officers ; he therefore re- 
turned forthwith to cantonments, Ti the course of 
the evening, another.attempt was made by a party-of! 
the 5th Light Cavalry ; but they encountered so severe’ 
a fire from the ucighbouring cnclosares as obliged’. 
them to return without effecting their desired object, 
with the loss of cight troopers killed and fourteen badly. 
wounded, Captain Boyd, the Assistant Commissary- 
General, having meanwhile been made acquainted with 
the General’s intention to give up the fort, hastened 
to lay hefore him the disastrous consequences that 
would ensue from so doing. He stated that the place, 
contained, besides large supplics of wheat and 4t&, all 
his stores of rum, medicine, clothing, &e., the yalue of 
which might he estimated at four lacs of ripis; that 
to abandon such valuable property would not only 
-expose the force to the immediate want of the neces-, 
-paries of life, but would infallibly inspire the enemy 
with tenfold courage. He added that we had not 
above two days’ supply of provisions in cantonments; 
and that neither himself nor Capzain Johnson, of 
the Shah’s commissariat, had any prospect of pro-: 
curing them elsewhere under existing circumstanoés. 
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‘In consequence of this strong representation on the 
part of Captain Boyd, the General sent immediate 
orders to Ensign Warren to hold out the fort vo the 
last extremity. (Ensign Warren, it must be remarked, | 
denied having received this note.) Early in the night 
a letter was received from him to the effect that he be- 
lieved the enemy were busily engaged in mining one of: 
the towers, and that such was the alarm among the 
Sepoys that several of them had actually made their. 
eacape over the wall to cantonments; that the enemy 
‘were making preparations to barn down the gate; and 
that, considering the temper of his men, he did not 
expect to be able to hold out many hours longer, | 
unless reinforced without delay. In reply to this he 
was informed that he would be reinforced hy 2 aa. : 

At about 9 o’clock p.m. there was an assembly of 
staff and other ofliccrs at the General’s house, when ; 
the Envoy came in and expressed his serious conviction. ° 
that, unless Muhammad Sharif’s fort were taken that 
very night, we should lose the commissariat fort, or. 
“at all events be unable to bring out of it provisions for | 
the troops. The disaster of the morning rendered the” 
‘General extremely unwilling to cxposc his officers and 
men to any similar peril; but, on the other hand, it 
was urged that the darkness of the night would nullify 
the enemy’s fire, who would also most likely be 
‘taken unawares, as it was not the custom of the’ 
Afghéns to maintain a very strict watch at night. A. 
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“man in Captain Johnson’s employ was accordingly sent 
out. to reconnoitre the place; he returned in a few 
‘minutes with the intelligence that about twenty men 
were seated outside the fort near the gate, smoking and_ 
talking ; and from what he overheard of their conver- 
sation, he judged the garrison to be very small; and’ 
unable to resist a sudden onsct. The debate was new 
resumed, but another hour passed and the General could’. 
not make up his mind. A second spy was despatched, ’ 
whose report tended to corroborate what the first had’ 
‘said. I was then sent to Lieutenant Sturt, the enc 
gineer, who was nearly recovered from his wounds, for 
his opinion. THe at first expressed himself in favour of. 
an immediate attack, but, on hearing that sonie of the 
enemy werc on the watch at the gate, he judged’ it 
prudent to defer the assault till an early hour in the 
morning: this decided the General, though not before 
several hours had slipped away in fruitless discussion. 
Orders were at last given for a detachment to be in 
readiness at d.a.m. at the Kohistan gate; and Captain 
Bellew, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General, volin- 
teered to blow open the gate; another party of Her 
5 Majesty’s Adth were at the same time to issue by a 
cut in the south face of the rampart, and march simul- 
“taneously towards the commissariat fort, to reinforce 
the garrison. Morning had, however, well, “dawned 
ere the men could be got under arms; and they were. 
on the point of marching off, when it was reported 
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that’Ensign, Warren had just arrived in cantonments. 
- with his garrison, having evacuated the fort. It seems 
‘that the enemy had actually set fire to the gate; and 
Ensign Warren, sccing no prospect of a reinforcement, 
and expecting the cuemy every moment to rush in, 
led out his men by a hole which he had prepared in 
the wall. Being called upon in a public letter from 
the Assistant Adjutant-Gencral to state his reasons for 
abandoning his post, he replied that he was ready-to._ 
do’so before a court of inquiry, which he requested 
might be assembled to investigate his conduct ; 3; it was 
not, however, decmed expedient to comply with his 
; request. f 
It is keyond a donbt that our feeble and ineffectual ° 
defence of this fort, and-the valuable booty it yielded, 
was the first fatal blow to our supremacy at Kébul, and 
atonce determined those chicfs—and more:particularly 
the Kazilbaéshes—who had hitherto remained neutral, . 
to join in the gencral combination to drive us from the 
country. ra 
Captain Trevor, having held out his house against’ 
the’rebels until all hope of relicf was at an end; was’ 
safely escorted into cantonments this morning, with - 
his wife and seven children, by his [4zirbash horsemen,’ 
who behaved faithfully, but now, out of regard for 
their. families, dispersed to their houses. Captain’ 
Mackenzie, likewise, after defending his fort until his 
amamunition was expended, fought his way into: canton. 
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meénts late last night, having received a slight wound 
on the road. His men had behaved with the utmost 


“bravery, and made several successful sallies. _ Bee his 


own account.) 

November 5th.—It no sooner became generally known, 
that the commissariat fort, upon which we were de- 
pendent for supplies, had been abandoned, than ‘one 


‘universal feeling of indignation pervaded the garrison; 


_ nor can I describe the impatience of the troops, but 


especially the native portion, to be led out for its re- 
capture—a fecling that was by no means diminished by 
their seeing the Afghans crossing and re-crossing the 
road between the commissariat fort and the gate of the 
Shah Bégh, laden with the provisions upon which. had 


. depended our ability to male a protracted. defence. 
Observing this disposition among the troops, and feel- 


ing the importance of checking the triumph of. the 
enemy in its infancy, I strenuously urged the General 
to send out a party to capture Muhammad Sharif’s 
fort by blowing open the gate, and volunteered myself 


“to keep the road clear from any sudden advance. of 
‘“eavalry, with two Horse Artillery guns, under cover of 
: whose fire the storming party could advance along the 


road, protected from the fire of the fort by a low wall; 


«which lined the road the whole way. The General 


agreed ; a storming party from the 5th Native Infantry 
was ordered; the powder bags were got ready 
at about 12 mid-day we issued from the western gate 
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the*guns led the way, and were brought into action 
‘wider the partial cover of some trees, within ‘one hun- 
dred’ yards of the fort. For the space of twenty" 
minutes the artillery continued to work the guns under 
an’ excessively sharp fire from the walls of the fort; 
but the storming party, probably in uncertainty as to’ 
an entrance having been secured, had in the meantime 
rémained stationary under cover of the wall by the 
road. side. The General, who was watching proceedings 
from the gateway, observing that the gun anmunition, 
-was running short, and that the troops had from some 
‘unknown cause failed to take advantage of the best 
opportunity for advancing, recalled us into canton, 
ments : taus the enemy enjoyed their triumph undi- 
minished. 

November 6th.—It was now determined to take the 
fort of Muhammad Sharif by regular breach and assault. 
At’ an early hour, three iron 9-poundcr guns were 
bioughit to bear upon its north-east bastion, and two 
howitzers upon the contiguous curtain, T took charge: 
of the former, and Lieutenant Warburton of the latter. 
In ‘the space of about two hours a practicable breach 
was effected, during which time a hot fire was poured 
upon’ the artillerymen from the enemy’s sharpshooters, 
stationed in a couple of high towers which com- 
pletely commanded the baticry, whereby, as the em~. 
brasures crumbled away from the constant concussion, 
it became at length a difficult task to work the gurs.: 
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A storming party, composed of three companies, viz. 
one company of Her Majesty’s 44th under Ensign 
Raban, one company 5th Native Infantry under 
Lieutenant Deas, one company 37th under Lieuténant 
Steer, the whole commanded by Major Griffiths, 
speedily carricd the place. Poor Raban was. shot 
through the heart, when conspicuously waving a 
flag on the summit of the breach. : 
As this fort adjoined the Shih Bagh, it was deemed 
advisable to dislodge the enemy from the latter, if 
possible. Learning that there was a large opening in 
the wall in the north side of the garden, and being-left 
to exercise my own discretion, I took a 6-pounder 
gun thither, and fired several rounds of grape and 
shrapnell upon parties of the enemy assembled within 
under the trees, which speedily drove them out; and 
had a detachment of infantry been ordered to take 
advantage of the opportunity thus afforded to throw 
themselves into the building at the principal entrance 
by the road side, the place might have been easily 
carried permanently, and immediate repossession could 
have been then taken of the commissariat fort opposite, 
which had not yct been emptied of half its contents, 
While this was going on, a reconnoitring party under 
Major Thain, Aide-de-Camp, consisting of one Horse 
-Artillery gun, one troop 5th Cavalry, and two companies: 
of infantry, scoured the plain to the west of catiton- 
ments; and having driven the enemy from several 
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enclosures,. were “returning homeward, when large’ 
numbers of Afghén horse and foot were obsérved to 
proceed from the direction of the. city towards the 
- south-west extremity of a hill, which runs in a diagonal 
direction from north-east to south-west across the 
plain, to the west of cantonments. A risélah of 
Anderson’s Horse had been stationed on the summit 
of this*hill all the morning as a picket, whence they 
had. just been recalled, when a large body of the 
énemy’s horse reached the base, and proceeded to crown 
‘the summit. Major Thain’s party, observing this, 
came to a halt; and a few minutes afterwards a rein- 
forcement eaporaels arrived, consisting of one risdlah. 
of Irregular Horse under Captain Anderson, one troop 
of ditto under Lieutenant’ Walker, and two troops 5th 
Cavalry under Captains Collyer and Bott. I now 
considered it my duty to join the Horse Artillery gun, 
‘which had no officer with it, and I accordingly left the 
6-pounder gun under the protection of Captain Mac- 
kenzie, who, with a few of his jazailchis, had now joined 
me, having been engaged in skirmishing across the 
plain towards the west end of the Shah Bagh, where, 
finding an opening, he had crept in with his men, and 
cleared that, part of the garden, but, not being sup- 
ported, had been obliged to retire with a loss of ‘fifteen 
killed. out of ninety-five. 
T now advanced with the Horse Artillery gun, sup- 
ported by a troop of the 5th Cavalry, to the foot of 
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the hill, and opened fire upon the enemy, while the’ 
rest of the cavalry, headed by Anderson’s Horse, rode 
briskly up the slope to force them off. The’ officers 
gallantly headed their men, and, encountered about, an 
equal number of the enemy, who advanced to meet’ 
them. A hand-to-hand encounter now took place, 
which ended in the Afghin Horse retreating to the 
*plain, leaving the hill in our possession. In this affair 
Captain Anderson personally engaged, and slew.’ ‘the 
brother-in-law of Abd-ullah Khén. Meanwhile “the 
enemy began to muster strong on the plain to the west 
of the Sh4h Bagh, whence they appeared to be gradually 
extending themselves towards the cantonments, as if to 
intercept our return ; it was therefore deemed prudent 
to recall the cavalry from the height, and show front 
in the plain, where they could act with more effect A 
reinforcement of two companies of infantry and one 
Horse Artillery gun was sent out, and the whole force 
was drawn up in order of battle, anticipating an attack, 
with one gun on either flank. In this position a: 
distant fire was kept up by the enemy’s jazailchis, ' which 
‘was answered principally by discharges of. shrapnel 
and round shot from the guns; the heights, too, were 
‘again crowned by the Afghan horse, but no disposition 
was manifested by them to encounter us. in. open. 
fight, and, as the night gradually closed in, they 
slowly, retired to the city. On this occasi 
ome hundred of the enemy fell on the hill while 
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loss on our side was eight troopers killed and fourteen 
-wounded. 

It will be remembered that I left a 6- pounder gun, 
‘at the opening in the wall of the Shah Bagh. After 
my departure, large numbers of the enemy’s infantry. 
had filled the west end of the Shah Bagh, and, stealing 
up among the trees, and close to the high wall, towards 
the gun, kept-up so ‘hot and precise a fire as to render 
ts removal absolutely necessary. Captain Mackenzie 
had been joined by a party of Her Majesty’s Adth'; ‘i 
‘with whom, and with a few of his own men, he endea- 
-voured to cover the operation, which was extremely 
difficult, it being necessary to drag the gun by hand 
over bad ground. Several of the Shéh’s gunners were 
killed, and many of the covering party knocked over, 
the gun being barely saved. I may here add, ‘that, 
from this time forward the jazailchis, under the ‘able 
direction of Captain Mackenzie, who volunteered to 
lead them, were forward to distinguish themselves on 
all’ ‘oceasions, and continued to the very last a most, 
useful part of our force. 

November 8th.— An attempt was made by the enemy 
to mine ne of the towers of the fort we captured .on 
‘the, 6th, Awhich could not have happened had we taken‘ 
possession of the gate of the Shih Bagh at the same 
time. “Our chief cause of anxiety now was the empty 
state of ‘our granary. Even with high bribes. and 
Hberal payment, the Envoy could only procure a scanty | 
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supply, insufficient for daily consumption, from the 
village of Bemérd, about half a mile down the Kohistén 
road, to the north. The object of the enemy un- 
*doubtedly was to starve us out; to effect which, the 
chiefs exerted their whole influence to prevent our being 
supplicd from any of the neighbouring forts. Their 
game was a sure one; and so long as they held 
firmly together, it could not fail to be sooner 
or later successful. During the short interval of 
quict which cnsued after our capture of the fort, the 
rebels managed to rig out a couple of guns which they 
procured from the work-yard of Lieutenant Warburton 
(in charge of the Shih’s guns), situated, unfortunately, 
‘in the city. These they placed in a position near 
Mahmtid Khan’s fort, opposice the south-eact bastion 
of cantonmeuts. All this time a cannonade was 
daily kept up on the town by Captain Nicholl of the 
Horse Artillery in the Bali Hisér; but, though con- 
siderable damage was thereby donc, and many of the 





enemy killed, it required a much more powerful battery 
than he possessed to ruin a place of such extent. * On 
the morning of the 2nd, when the rebellion commenced, 
the two guns, which were sent with Campbell’s Hindd- 
" stanis into the city, had heen left outside the gate of 
the Bald Histr in the confusion and hurry of retreat, 
where they had ever since remained. So jealops a 
watch was kept over these by the enemy from the houses 
of the Shah Bazar, that it was found impossible. fo get 
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them back into the fort; and it was necessary for our 
tréops'to maintain an equally strict watch to prevent 
their being removed by the cnemy, who made several 
“desperate efforis to obtain them. An attempt of this” 
kind took place to-day, when the rebels were driven back 
into the city with considerable loss. 

November 9th.—The General’s weak state of health: 
rendering the presence of a coadjutor absolutely” 
necessary, to relicve him from the command of the 
garrison, Brigadier Shelton, the second in command,’ 
‘was; at the earnest request of the Envoy, summoned: 
in from the Béla Lisér, in the hope that, by heartily co- 
operating with the Envoy and Gencral, he would: 
strengthen thcir hands and rouse the sinking confidence 
of the troops. Ie centered cantonments this mortuing,. 
bringing with him one Horse Artillery gun, one 
Mountain Train ditto, onc company of Ler Majesty’s 
44th, the Shah’s 6th Infantry, and a small supply of ata. 

[The following memorandum of Brigadier Shel- 
ton’s services, extracted from the “Naval and Military 
Gazette” of the followig year, bears strong evidence 
of his previous experience in war, and gallantry in 
the field :— : 

. “General Shelton entered the Army in November, 
1805. In 1808, he was present at the battles of Roleiga 
and Vimiera. In 1809, in the retreat to Corunna and 
in the expedition to Walcheren. In 1810, at the battle 
of Busaco. “In 1811-12, at the sieges of Badajos. In- 
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1812, at the battle of Salamanca, the taking of Madrid, 
and in the retreat from Burgos. In 1813, at the battle 
of Vittoria, and at the sicge of San Sebastian, where 
he lost his right arm. In 1814, in operations before 
Bayonne. In Canada (Lake Ontario). In 1824, 
employed in the operations and capture of Arracan, 
In 1841, he marched with a brigade to Afgh&nistén, 
and in February was despatched to the Nazian Valley, 
and undertook military opcratious there, after which 
he marched to Kabul. Except three months’ leave 
on account of his wound, he served during thé whole of 
the Peninsular war; and, as he was a Captain in 1812, 
hehad more than Sudaltern experience in that war ! 
At the end of the war he went to Sandhurst, and 
obtained the usual certificate He has been twenty 
years in India.”] 
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CHAPTER VL. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION BETWEEN BRIGADIER SHELTON 
ANP SIR WILLTAM MACNAGHTEN.—ANNOYANCE FROM 
THE FIRE OF THR ENEMY OUT OF SEVERAL FORTS.— 
STORMING OF ‘THE RIKA-BASHT FORT, UNDER BRIGA- 
DIER SHELTON.—PERILOUS SITUATION AND BRAVERY 
OF LIEUTENANT BIRD.—FURTHER ENGAGEMENTS WITH 
THE ENEMY.-—SUPERIORITY OF THE AFGHANS IN THE 
USE OF FIRE-ARMS, 


November 10th.—Haexcerorwarv Brigadicr Shelton 
bore a conspicuous part in the drama upon the issue of 
, which so much depended. He had, however, from the 
very first, seemed to despair of the force being able” 
to hold out the winter at Kabul, and strenuously advo-: 
cated an immediate retreat to Jallélabad. 
Sir William Macnaghten and his suite were alto- 
gether opposed to Brigadier Shelton in this matter, it 
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being in bis (the Envoy’s} estimation a duty we: owed 
the Government to retain our post, at whatsoever risk... 
This difference of opinion, on a question of such vital 
importance, was attended with unhappy results, inas- 
much as it deprived the General, in his hour of need, 
of the strength which wanimity imparts, and produced 
an uncommunicative and disheartening reserve in an’ 
emergency which demanded the freest interchange of | 





counsel and ideas. 
[Acting on the principle “ audi alteram partem,” I, 
here insert the arguments used by one of Brigadier 
Sheltow’s ablest apologists :— e 
- © We are told that le from the first advocated an. . 
immediate retreat to Jalitidbad, aud that Sir-Willam ~ 
Macnaghten and his suite we-e altogether opposed to 
Brigadier Shelton in this matter. We find General” 
Shelton never altering this opinion, but at last 
Lietitenant Sturt, upon 20th December, and Major 
Pottinger, 26th December, advocating it, the : chief. 
military authoritics having also adopted it The Envoy 
had, however, opposed it—and Licutenant Eyre con- 
demns it. But the Duke of Wellington is reported , 
to have said in the House of Lords: ‘ After the first 
few days, particularly after the negotiations at Kébul 
had commenced, it, became hopeless for him (General 
Elphinstone) to maintain his position: it became evi-. 
dent that sooner or later a movement, which might pos- 
sibly fail, to march the troops from. Kabul, must. be 
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undertaken, and that an attempt must be made to: 
move them to a place of safety’ Hear, also, what that:' 
: gallant soldier, Sir Robert Sale, says, who had a few 
? days previously Jeft Kabul, and evidently knew that - 
such a move ought to have heen made on Jalalabad, 
for in “page 17 of the Blue Book, he writes from that - 
place, so early as the 15th November, ‘ Under these 
‘circumstances, a regard for the honour and interest 
of our Government compels me to adhere to my plan, 
‘already formed, of putting this ploce into a state of 
defence, and holding it, if possible, until the Kabul 
force falls back upon me? The natural conclusion of 
the above is, that ad General Shelton been in com- 
‘mand, fhe would, regardless of the opinion of the 
Envoy, ? have retreated at an carly period on Jalla- 
14b4d, and therc is every reason to believe that’ he 
would have saved the greater part of the force. 
©The facts appear to be these—Brigadier Shelton 
was ordered into the cantonment by his superior 
officer, Major-General Elphinstone, when the difficul- 
ties, dangers, and deranged discipline of the force under 
Ahat officer’s command appcar to have already attained 
a power beyond the energies of his failing health to. 
contend with; but the Major-General did not resign 
his command nor quit the cantonment ; and, although 
the Brigadier’s advice may have been asked, and even 
taken, yet no responsibility could have justly attached _ 
“ty that advice. even though it were bad and unsound, 
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so long as his superior officer continued in the com- 
nand, The great fault attending the fearful crisis 
appears to have been (what in moments of hazard and 
danger is almost always the case) too many advisers ; 

and it is a surprise to me that the step was not taken 
of removing all the non-effectives to the Bala Hisér. 
At the head of these was Sir W. Macnaghten. Why 
was His Excellency in the military cantonment instead” 
of being at the Darbar of Shih Shujé-ul-Mulk, at which 

he was the representative of Her Majesty? Had the 

sick General, the Envoy, and all the women and chil- 

dren, been removed, as so many embarrassments to a 

place already exposed to the constant attacks of a” 
vigorous cnemy, discipline might have been restored to 

the British forces ; but was the Brigadier in a situation to 

adopt this cnergetic step? or, had he suggested it, is there 

any reason to believe that it would have heen obeyed? 

“ Some say the Brigadier ought to have assumed the 
command, If the Envoy thought so, he might have | 
interfered. The assuming command must be at the 
risk of an officer’s commission, if he fails! The defect 
in the General, Lieutenant Eyre points out; before 
Brigadier Shelton was consulted all our supplies were 
gone—the enemy were on the 9th November too strong 
to be attacked and the cantonment defended ‘at the 
same time. Let people recollect Buenos Ayres, in 1807, 


and a crowded city; Kabul having, also, flat-roofed 
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a much larger force), entering a city, with twenty” 
thousand to thirty thousand men, armed to the teeth— 

guns could not fire on those on the tops of houses— 

the streets might be clear, but even at Ghazni it was 

so—but the house-tops were crowded with men—we 

took ¢hem by surprise. We had enriched the people, 

and the chiefs, become rich, could pay numerous fol- 

lowers; the fecling against ns was too strong to be 

changed after cight days of rebellion; and soldiers be- 
come dispirited when they find the prospect of starva- 

tion, and no means of averting their destruction. The - 
delay of Sir John Moore’s retreat, and through a — 
dreadful winter,—because political expediency advised 

a marca on Madrid,—in the horrors of which General _ 
Sheltow shared, and the terrible retreat from Moscow, 

must have been in his recollection; and he therefore 

wished to retreat before the snow should fall, and . 
before the last day’s provisions were served out.” 

But Taw digressing.—About 94.m. on the LOth the ~ 
enemy crowned the heights to the west in great force, 
and almost simultancously a large body of horse and foot, 
supposed to be Ghalzis, who had just arrived, made their 
appearance on the Siyéh Sang hills to the cast, and, 
after firing a feu-de-joic, sct up a loud shout, which 
was answercd in a similar way by those on the oppo- 
sité side of us. This was supposed to be a preconcerted 
signal for a joint attack on the cantonments. No 
movement was, however, made on the western side to 
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molest us, but on the eastern quarter parties of the’. 
“enemy, moving down into the plain, took possession 
of ‘all the forts in that direction. One of these, called 
the Rika-bashi fort, was situated directly opposite the 
Mission Compound, at the north-cast angle of cantons 
ments, within musket-shot of our works, into which. 
the-enemy soon began to pour a very anoying fire ; a 
‘party of sharp-shooters at the same time, concealing 
themselves among the ruins of a house immediately 
opposite the north-cast bastion, took dcadly aim at the 
European artillerymen who were working the guns, 
_ one poor fellow being shot through the temple in the, 
“act of sponging. From two howitzers and a 54-inch 
mortar, a discharge of shells into the fort was Kept up 
for two hours. 

At this time not above two days’ supply of provisions 
‘Yemained in garrison, and it was very clear that; unless. 
the enemy were quickly driven out from their new 
possession, we should soon be completcly hemmed in 
on all sides. At the Envoy’s urgent desire, he taking. 
the entire responsibility on himself, the General ordered 

a force to hold themselves in readiness, under Brigadier. 
Shelton, to storm the Riké-bashf fort. About 12 a.m. 
the following troops assembled at the castern gate :— 
two Horse Artillery guns, one Mountain Train gun, 
Walker’s Horse, Ifer Majesty’s 41th Foot- under 
Colonel Mackerell, 37th Native Infantry under Major 
Griffiths: 6th Reoiment of Shéh’s Force undasr. Cantain 
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Hopkins. The whole issued from cantonments, a 
storming party: consisting of two companies from each 
regiment taking the lead, preceded by Captain Bellew, 
who hurried ‘forward to blow open the gate. Missing 
the-gate, however, he blew open a wicket of such 
small dimensions as to render it impossible for more 
‘than two or three men to enter abreast, and these in 
“a stooping posture. This, it will he scen, was one 
cause of discomfiture in the first instance; for the 
: hearts of the men failed them when they saw their fore- 
most comrades struck down, endeavouring to force an; 
entrance under such disadyantageous circumstances, 
without being able to help them. The signal, however, 
was givon for the storming party, headed by Colonel 
Mackerel?, On nearing the wicket, the detachment en- 
countered an excessively sharp fire from the walls, and 
the small passage, through which they endeavoured, to 
rush in, merely served to expose the bravest to almost 
certain deuth from the hot fire of the defenders. Colonel 
Mackerel, however, and Licutenant Bird of Shah’s 
6th Infantry, accompanicd by a handful of Europeans 
and a few Sepoys, forced their way in; Captain West- 
macott of the 37th being shot down outside, and Cap- 
tain M‘Crae sabred in the cntrance. The garrison, 
supposing that these few gallant men were backed by 
the, whole attacking party, fied in consternation out of 
the gate, which was on the opposite side of the fort, 
ee ee te es haan the nant aseaned. Unis 
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fortunately, at this instant a number of the Afghén 
cavalry charged suddenly round the corner of the fort 
next the wicket: the cry of “Cavalry!” was raised; a 
bugler sounded the retreat, and it became for the time 
ascene of sauce qui peut. The officers, knowing the 
fearful predicament of their commander, exhorted their 
men to charge forward ; buta private of the 44th, named 
Steward, who was afterwards promoted for his gallantry, 
- alone obeyed the call. At this critical juncture Briga- 
dier Shelton’s acknowledyed courage redeemed the day ; 
for, exposing his own person to a hot fire, he stood firm 
amidst the crowd of fugitives, and by his exhortations 
and cxample at last rallied them; advancing again to 
the attack, again our men faltered, notwithstanding that 
the fire of the great guns frum the cantonments, and 
that of Captain Mackenzic’s jazailchis from the north- 
east angle of the Mission Compound, together with a 
demonstration on the part of our cavalry, had ‘greatly 
abated the ardour of the Afghén horse. <A third time 
did the Brigadier bring on his mon to the assault, 
which now proved sucecssful. We became masters : 
of the fort-* But what, in the meantime, had been 
* The following remarks of the “‘ Naval and Military Gazette” 
are worthy of consideration :— 
“Wo would here observe, with respect to the panic amongst the 
troops at the Rikd-bishi fort, although not immediately connected 
with our subject, tliat, whilst it is the especial office of dis- 


cipline to correct the tendency to such disasters, instances of the 
gort may be adduced, even in the ranks of the bravest of the brave. 
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passing inside the fort, where, it will be remembered, 
several of our brave brethren had been shut up, as it 
were, in the lion’s den ? 

On the first retreat of our men, Lieutcnant Bird, 
with Colonel Mackercll and several Europeans, had 
hastily shut the gate by which the garrison had for 
the most part evacuated the place, sccurmg the chain 
with a bayonet; the repulse outside, however, en- 
couraged the cnemy to retwn in great numbers, and, 
it being impossible to remain near the gatc on account 
of the hot fire poured in through the crevices, our 
few heroes specdily lad the mortification to see 
their foes wot ouly re-entering the wicket, but, 
having drawn the bayonet, rush in with loud shouts 
through the now re-opened gate. Poor Mackcrell, having 
fallen, was literally hacked to picces, although still 
alive at the termination of the contest. Licutenant 
Bird, with two Sepoys, retreated into a stable, the 
oor of which they closed; all the rest of the men, 
endeavouring to escape through the wicket, were met. 


troops to battle than those who stormed Budajos.’ Yet, the same 
eminent writer relates, that, during the raging of that storm, ‘some 
of the soldiers, per ing «# lighted match on the ground, ¢ried oat, 
“A mine!’ At that ward, such is the power of imagination, those 
troops whom neither the strong barrier, nor deep ditch, nor the 
high walls, nor the deadly fire of the enemy, could stop, staggered 
back, appalled by a chimera of their own ng; and, in this dis- 
order, & French reserve drove on them with a firm and rapid charge, 
and pitching some men over ihe walls, and killing others outright 
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and slaughtered. Bird’s place of concealment: at first, 

‘in the confasion, eseaped the observation of the tem-. 
porarily triumphant Afghins ; at last it was discovered, 

and an attack commenced at the door. This, being 
barricaded with logs of wood, and whatever else -the.. 
tenants of the stable could find, resisted their efforts,” 
while Bird and bis now solitary companion,'a Sepoy'of 
the 37th Native Infantry (the other having been, struck 
down), maintained as hot afire as they could, each shot 
‘taking deadly effect from the proximity of the ‘party. 

engaged. The fall of their companions deterred the 
mass of the assailants from a simultaucous rush, which 
must have succecded; and thus that truly chivalrous: 
young officer stood at hay with his eqnally brave com: 
rade for upwards of a quarter of an hour, when, havitig 
only five cartridges left, in spite of having rifled the 
pouch of the dead man, they were rescued as related 
above. Our troops literally found the pair “ grim and 


lonely there,” 


upwards of thirty of the enemy having 
fallen by their unassisted prowess.* a 
Our loss on this oceasion was uot less than two hun- 
dred killed and wounded. Four neighbouring forts 
were immediately evacuated by the cnemy, and oceupied 

. by our troops: they were found to contain about one a 


thousand four hundred mauynds of grain; in removing 


* Lieutenant Bird’s promising career was tragically ‘¢losed”on 
the eubsequent retroat, when almost within sight of Jalléibad;’” 
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which ‘no time was lost, but as’ it was not found prac- 
ticable to bring off more than half before night-fall 
"Captain Boyd, the Assistant Commissary-General, 
requested Brigadicr Shelton that a guard might be 
thrown into a small fort, where it must be left for 
the night; this was, however, refused, and on the 
following morning, as might have been expected, the. 
grain was al] gonc: permanent possession was, however, 
taken of the Riké-bashiand Zulfikar forts, the towers 
of the remainder being blown up on the following day.. 
Numbers of Ghalzi horse and foot still maintaining 
their position on the Siyz 





ah Sang heights, Brigadier 


Shelton moved his force towards that quarter. On 
reaching the base of the hill, fire was opencd from the 
two Horse Artillery guix, which, with the firm front 
presented by our troops, caused the enemy shortly 
, ‘to retire towards the city, and ere we turned homeward 


mot a man remained in sight. 
| November 13th.—The cnemy appeared in great force 
on the western liciglits, where, having posted two guns, 
they fired into cautonments with considerable precision’: 
At the earnest entreaty of the Envoy, it was determined 
that a party, under Brigadicr Shelton, should sally forth 
to attack them, and, if possible, capture their guns. 
[Lady Sale observes :— 
“Jt was with great difficulty the Envoy persuaded 
the General and Brigadier to consent to a force going 
out ; and it was late before the troops were ready.” . . 
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“The General again “(as in the late attack-on the - 
Rik4-bashi fort) asked the Envoy if he would take the 
responsibility of sending out the troops on himself; 
and, on his conceding, the foree was sent. The Envoy 
had also much angry discussion on this point with 
Brigadier Shelton. . 

“ But all these delays of conference Jost much time, 
and it was between 4 and 5 p.m. before. operations 
commenced.””] 

The force ordered for this serivee was not ready until 
838 p.m. It consisted of the following troops :—two 
squadrons 5th Light Cavalry, under Colonel Chambers ; 
one squadron Shih’s 2nd Irregular Horse, under Lieu- 

‘tenant Le Geyt;one troop of Skinner’s Horse, undér 
Lieutenant Walker; the Body Guard; six companies 
Her Majesty’s 44th, under Major Scott ; six companies 
37th, under Major Swayne ; four companics Shah’s 6th 
Infantry, under Captain Hopkins; and one Horse 
Artillery gun and one Mountain Train do. under myself, 
escorted by a company of 6th Shah’s under Captain 
Marshall. After quitting cantonments, the troops took 
the direction of a gorge between the two hills bounding 
the plain, distant about a mile (the enemy’s horse 
crowning that to the left), and advanced im separate 
columns at so brisk a pace, that it seemed a race which . 
should arrive first at the scene of action. The infantry 
had actually reached the foot of the hill, and were on 
the point of ascending to the charge, ere the, Horse 
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Artillery gun, which had been detained in the rear by - 
sticking fast in acanal, could be got ready for action; 
nor had more than owe round of grape been fired, ere 
the advance, led on by the gallant Major Thain, had 
closed upon the foe, who resolutcly stood their ground 
on the summit of the ridge, and unflinchingly received 
the discharge of our musketry, which, strange to say, 
even at the short range of ten or twelve yards, seemed 
to do little execution! From this cause the enemy, 
growing bolder every moment, advanced close up to 
the bayonets of our infantry, upou whom they pressed 
so perseveringly, as to succeed in driving them back- 
wards to the foot of the hill, wounding Major Thain 
on the léft shoulder and sabring several of the men. 
Several rounds of grape aad shrapnell were now poured — 
in, and threw them into some confusion, whereupon a 
timely charge of our cavalry, Anderson’s Horse taking 
the lead, drove them again up the hill, when our in- 
fantry once morc advancing carricd the height, the 
enemy retreating along the ridge, closely followed by 
our troops, and abandoning their gums to us. The Horse 
Artillery gun now took up a position in the middle of 
the gorge, whence it played with cifect on a large 
body of horse assembled on the plain west of the hill, 
who forthwith retreated to a distance. 7 
{Lady Sale, eye-witness to this scene, writes thus :— 
“The Afghan cavalry charged furiously down the 
hill upon our troops in close columu. The 37th Native 
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“Infantry were leading, the 44th im the centre, and ‘the 

Shéh’s Gth in the rear. No square or balls were 
formed to receive them. All was a regular confusion ; 
my very heart fe lt as if il leapt to my teeth when I saw 
the Afghins ride clean through them, The onset. was 
fearful. They looked like a cluster of bees; ‘but’ we 
peat them, and drové them up again. 

«The Sth Cavalry aud Anderson’s Horse charged: 
them up the hill again, and drove them along the ridge. 
Licutenant Hyre quickly got the Horse Artillery gun 
into the gorge, between the Bemird hills and that to 
the left (the gorge leading to the plain towards the 
lake). From this position, he soon cleared that plain, 
which was covered with horsemen.”] oa 

Our troops had uow got into ground where’ it’ was 
impracticable for Horse Artillery to follow. T accord- 
ingly pushed forward with one artilleryman and a 
supply of drag-ropes and spikes, to Jook out for the 
deserted guns of the enemy ; one of these, a 4.pounder, 
was easily removed along the ridge by a party. of the 
Shéh’s Sth Infantry; but the other, a 6-pounder, was - 
awkwardly situated in’ a ravine half-way down the 
side of the hill, our troops, with the Mountain Train 
8-pounder, being drawn up along the ridge just above it. 
The evening was now fast closing in, and a large body 
of Afghéu infantry occupied some enclosures on ‘the 
plain below, whence they kept up so hot a firé Bpon 
the gun, as to render its removal by no means an easy 
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task ; ‘but the Envoy having sent us a message of 
entreaty that no exertions might be spared to complete 
the triumph of the day by bringing off both the 
enemy’s guns, and the further detention of the troops 
being attended with risk, as the enemy, though driven 
from the hill, still maintained a threatening attifude 
below, I descended with the Horse Artillery gunner, 
and, having driven in a spike, returned to assist in 
making sure of the captured 4-pounder. This, from, 
the steepness of the hill, and the numerous water-cuts 

~ which everywhere intcrsected the plain, proved a some- | 
what troublesome business. Licutenant Macartney, . 
however, with a company of the Shih’s 6th Infantry,” 
urged on his men with zeal, and we at last had the : 
satisfaction to deposit our prize safe within the canton- 
ment gates. Mcanwhile the enemy, favoured by the 
darkness, pressed hard upon our retwning troops, and 
by dint of incessant firmg and shouting rendered their 
homeward march somewhat disorderly, cffecting, how- 
ever, but little damage. 

It was no small disadvantage under which we la 
boured, that no temporary success of our troops over 
those of the cnemy could be followed up, nor even pos- 
session be retained of the ground gained by us at the 
point of the bayonct, owing to the necessity of with- 
drawing our men into their quarters at night. On 
reaching the cantonment, we found the garrison in a 
state of considerable alarm, and a continual blaze of 
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musketry illuminating the whole line of rampart. This 
bad arisen from a demonstration of attack having been 
made by the enemy on the south-west bastion, which 
had been iminediately checked by a few rounds of grape 
from the guns, aud by a well-directed fire from the 





jazggilchis under Captain Mackenzic; but it was long ere 
quiet could be restored, the men continuing to Sinchatet 
_their pieces at they knew not what. 

Our infantry soldiers, both European and Native, 
might have taken a salutary lesson from the Afghéns 
iu the use of their fire-urms; the latter, as a general: 
rule, taking steady deliberate aim, and seldom throwing 
away a single shot; whereas our men seemed to fire” 
entirely at random, without any aim at all; hence the 
xin horsemen. braved’ thé 





impunity with which the A 
discharge of onr musketry in this day’s action within 
twelve yards, not onc shot, to all appearance, taking 
effect. 

*[Lady Sale remarks as follows :— 
arity in the Afghén mode of 


fighting —that of every horseman carrying & foot- 





“There is also a preu 


soldier behind him to the scene of action, where -he 
is dropped, without the f fatigue of walking to his post. 
The horsemen jiave two or three match-loeks or jazaile 
each, shing at their backs, and are very expert in firing 
at the gallop. These jazails carry much further than 





our muskets.’ 


Tu this affair Captain Paton, Assistant Quartemmaster- 
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General, had the misfortune to receive a wound in the 
“Tel ein; which rendered amputation necessary, and ‘the 
luable services of one of our most efficient staff officers 
‘were thus lost. This was the last success our arnis 
were destincd to experience. Henceforward it becomes 
“my weary task to relate a catalogue of misfortunes and 
‘difficulties, which, following close upon each other, dis- 
‘heartened our officers and soldicrs, and finally sunk 
us:all into irretrievable ruin, as though Heaven itself, 
for its own inscrutable purposes, had doomed our 
‘downfall. But here it is fit I should relate the scenes 
“that had all this while been enacting at our solitary. 
“outpost in Kohistin. 





> 
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“CHAPTER VIL. 


EVENTS IN KOHISTAN, AS RELATED BY MAJOR POTTINGER. 


— TREACHERY OF THE NIJRAO CHIEFS. — MURDER oF 
LIBUTENANT RATYRAY. — GALLANTRY OF LIEUTENANT 
HAUGHTON, — ATLACK BY ‘NHE ENEMY ON THE CHAR- 
IKAR CANTONMENT. — MAJOR POTTINGER WOUNDED. 
—- pEATH OF CAPTAIN CODRINGTON. — DEPLORABLE 
DISAPPEARANCE OF DR. GRANT. 





SCARCTLY OF WATER. 
— RETREAT TOWARDS KABUL. — PERILS OF MAJOR 
POTTINGER AND TTEUTENANT HAUGHTON, — THEY 
ESCAPE 1O CANTONMENT. 


Ow the 15th November, Major Pottinger, C.B., and 
Licutenant Haughton, Adjutant of the Shéh’s 4th or 
Girkah Regiment, came in from Charikar, both severely 


“wounded, the former in the leg, and the latter having 


had his right hand amputated, besides several cuts. in 


the neck and left arm. Their escape was wonderful. 
Tha. fallewine is an outline of what had taken place 
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in Kohistén, from ‘the commencement of the insurrec- 
tion up to the present date. 

It appears, from Major Pottinger’s account of the 
transactions of that period, that it was not without 
reason he had so urgently applied to Sir William Mac- 
naghten for reinforcements. Towards the end of Octo- 
ber, premonitory signs of the coming tempest had 
become so unequivocally threatening as to confirm 
Major Pottinger in his worst suspicions, and in his 


conviction that order could not possibly be restored 


without a departure ou the part of Government 
from the long-suffering system which had heen obsti- 
nately pursued with respect to Nijrio in particular ; 


but his conviction alone could do Httle to stem the 


torrent ef coming evcuts. 

About this time Mir Masjfdi, a contamacious rebel 
against the Shal’s authority, who had been expelled 
from Kohistén during General Sale’s campaign in that 
country in 1840, and who had taken refuge in Nijrao 


after the fashion of many other men of similar stamp, . 


obstinately refusing to make his submission to the Shah 
even upon the most favourable terms, openly put him- 
self at the head of a powerftl and well-organized party, 
with the avowed intention of expelling the Firingis and 
overturning the existing government. He was speedily 
joined by the most influential of the Nijrdo chiefs. A 
few of these made their appearance before Laghmanf, 
where Major Pottinger resided, and proffered their ser- 
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-viees towards the maintenance of the public tranquillity. ; 
Tt will be seen that their object was. the blackest 
treachery. 

I shall here relate Major Pottinger’s story, almost in. 
his own words, as given to me. 

In the course of the forenoon of the 3rd of No- 
vember, Major Pottinger had an interview with a: 
number of the more influential chiefs in his house of, 
fort, and, about noon, went into the garden to receive. 
those of inferior rank, accompanicd by his visitors: 
here they were joined by Lieutenant Charles Rattray, 
Major Pottinger’s Assistant. In discussing the ques- 
tion of the rewards to which thcir services might entitle, 
‘hem, the head men declared that, although they were 
willing to agree to Major Pottinger’s propositions, they 
could not answer for their clansmen, andthe abgye= 
mentioned petty chiefs, who were awaiting the expected 
conference at some little distance. Mr. Rattray, ac- 
‘cordingly, in company with several of the principal, 
joined the latter, and, shortly after, proceeded with 
them to an adjoining ficld, where numbers of their 
armed retaincrs were assembled, for the purpose of 
ascertaining their scutiments on the subject of the‘ con: 
“ference. While thus cngaged, this most promising and: 
brave young officer apparently became aware of intended 
‘foul play, and turncd to leave the field, when he was 
immediately shot down. At this time Major Pottinger. 
was atid sittines in his carden. in company with r 
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of the: ‘bove-mentioned chiefs, and had just received 
' Hligence of the purposed treachery from Muhammad 
Kissin Khan, a dibashi of Hazirbash, a small detach- 
“fnent of which composed a part of his escort: he had 
“With difficulty comprehended the man’s meaning, which. 
“was conveyed by hints, when the sound of firmg was 





heard :—the chicfs that were with him rose and fled, 
and he escaped into the fort by the postern gate ; which 
“having secured, he, from the terre-plein of the rampart, 
“saw poor Mr. Rattray lying badly wounded in the field, 
at, the distance of some three hundred yards, and the 
late pretended negotiators making off in all directions 
with the plunder of the camp of the Hazirbish detach- 
ment. Of these plunderers a party passing close ty 
Mr, Rattray, and observing that life was not extinct, 
one of them put his gun close to his head, and blew 
his brains out,—several others discharging their pieces 
into different parts of his body. 

Major Pottinger’s guard, being by this time on the 
alert, opened a fire, which speedily cleared the open 
space ; but the enemy, seeking sheltcr im the numerous, 
avatercourses, and under the low walls surrounding the 
fort, harassed them incessantly until the appearance of 
Lieutenant Haughton, Adjutant of the Girkah Regi- 
ment, who, advancing from Chérikér, where the corps 
was cantoned, distant about three miles, speedily drove 
the assailants from their cover. Captain Codrington, 
who commanded the regiment, chanced to be in Laglt: 
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mfni at this very time; and, on Mr. Haughton’s ap- 
proach, he led out a sortic and joined him : the skirmish 
was sharp, and the enemy suffered severely, Captain 
Codrington remaining in possession of an adjacent 

’ eanal, the bank of which was immediately cut to supply 
the tank of the fort with water in case of accidents. 

The evening had now closed in, and the enemy had 
‘retired, taking up a position which seemed to threaten 
the Chéarikar road. Captain Codrington accordingly 
‘left Laghmfni in haste, strengthening Major Pottinger’s 
party to about one hundred men, these having to gar- 
rison four small forts. He promiscd, however, tarelieve 
them the ucxt morning, and to send a further supply_. 
of ammunition, of which there only remainéd one 
thousand five hundred rounds. Captain Codrington 
reached Chirikér unmolested ; aud the enemy, return- 





7 


ing to their former point of attack, carried off their 
dead with impunity, the garrison being too weak to 
make a sally, On the moring of the lth, Captain 
Codrington despatched fowr companies with a 6- 
pounder gun, according to promise. Their march 
caused numbers of the enemy now assembled on all 
sides to retreat ; but .one large body remained in posi- 
tion on the skirts of the mountain range to their right, 
and threatened their flank. Lieutenant Haughton, who 
commanded, detached Ensign Salusbury with a company: 
to disperse them, which, in spite of the disparity of 
numbers, was effected in good style. Unhappily the 
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Gurkahs, being young soldiers; and flushed with success, 
préssed forward in pursuit with too much eagerness, 
regardless of the recalling bugle, when at last Mr. ‘ 
Salusbury with difficulty halted them, and endeavoured - 
to retrace his steps. The enemy, observing the error - 
they had committed in separating themsclves too far 
from their main body, rallicd and followed them in 
their retreat so closely, as to oblige Mr. Salusbury 
to halt his little band’ frequently, and face about. 
Lieutenant Haughton, consequently, in order to extri- 
cate the compromised company, halted his convoy, and 
despatched the greatest part of his men in the direction 
of the skirmish, All this encouraged the other parties 
of the enemy who had retired to return, against whom, 
in numbers uot less than Zour thousand men, Haughton 
maihtained his ground until rejoined by his subaltern, 





when, seeing the hopelessness of making good his way 
to Laghmanf, he retreated, and regained in safety the 
fortified barracks at Chirikir, Many of the men fell 
in this expedition, which would have proved infinitely 
more’ disastrous, from the number of the enemy’s 
cavalry, who latterly seemed to gain confidence at every ~ 
stage, but for the extraordinary gallantry and conduct - 
of Lieutenant Haughton, who, with a handful of men 
and a gun, protected the rear of our -over-matched 
troops. Mr. Salusbury was mortally wounded, and the 
trail of the gun gave way just as the party reached 
Charikar. . 
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“This disappointment led Major Pottinger to believe 
that no second attempt would be made to relieve them; 
‘and as he had no ammunition beyond the supply.in the. 
men’s pouches, he determined to retreat on Chérikir 
after dark: the bettcr to hide his intention, he ordered 
grain to be brought into the fort. Meantime. the 

 Charikar cantonment was attacked on all sides, and.in’ 
the afternoon large bodies of the enemy were detached: 
thence, and joining others from that part of the valley,. 
recommenced their investment of Laghméni, That 
part of the Major’s garrison, which occupied:the small 
fort to the cast of the principal one, defended hy, him: 
self, although their orders were not to vacate. thei: 
posts until after dark, being panic-stricken, did ‘bob 
once, gaining the stronger position, but leaving behind. 
several wounded comrades and their havildér, who™ "tee 
imained staunch to his duty: these, however, were: 
brought off. Major Pottinger then strengthened the 
garrison of a cluster of adjacent huts, which, being sur- 
rounded by a sort of rude fortification, formed a toler- 
ably good outwork ; but the want of European officers 
to control the men was soon lamentably apparent, and 
in a short time the Giirkahs, headed by their ‘native. 
officer, abandoned the hamlet, followed as a matter: of 
course by the few Afghin soldiers attached to Captain, 
Codrington’s person, who had remained faithful’ unfit 
then. This last misfortune gave the enemy cover: 
to‘the- very gate of the main stronghold, ‘and. before 
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dark they had succeeded in getting possession of a 
gun-shed built against its outer wall, whence they com- 
menced mining. 

As soon as night had fairly closed in, Major Pottinger 
drew together, the Guirkah garrison outside the postern 
gate, under pretence of making a sortic, and thus sepa- 
rated them from the Afghins and thcir followers, who 
remained inside; he then marched for Charikar, the 
garrison of the remaining fort joining him as he drew 
on; he passed by the investing posts in perfect silence, 
taking his route along the skirts of the mountains to 

; avoid the main road, and arrived in safety at Charikar.: 
Iu Laghmani he abandoned the hostages whom he, had 
taken from the Kohistan chiefs, two boxes of treasure 
containing two thousand “rupees, about sixty stand of 
jazails, all his office records, Mr. Rattray’s, Dr. Grant’s, 
and his own personal property, and a number of horses 
belofiging to fimsclf, and the above-mentioned two 
officers, and to some horsemen who had not deserted ; 
for. the greater part of his mounted escort had fled 
in the beginning of the aflray. The Hirdtis, and 
seyen or eight Pcshdwaris, were the only Afghans .. 
who adhered to him ; the Kibulis had deserted to a man. 
immediately on the murder of Mr. Rattray; they — 
had been much disgusted the preceding month, as 
well as their comrades who proved unfaithful too, - 
by the sudden reduction of a portion of his escort; 
which naturally led them tn amnnrehend that their - 
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livelihood from the British service was of a precarious 
nature. 

On the morning of 5th November large bodies of the 
enemy closed in round the Chavikdr barracks, and 
about 7 o'clock they attacked the ontposts with a spirit 
engendered by the suceess of the preecding evening. 
Captain Codrington requested Major Pottinger. to take 
charge of what artillery he had, and to move a squadron 
in support of the skirmishers, which he did. The 
skirmishers were driven in, and, while retreating, Major 
Pottinger was wounded in the leg by a musket-shot. 
Encouraged by this, and by the unfinished state of the 
works round the barracks, in the entrance of which 
there was no gate, the enemy advanced with Great de- 
termination to the attack, anc dislodged the- Giirkahs 
from some mud huts outside, which were still oceupied © 
by a part of the regiment. In this affair Captain Cod- 
rington, an officer of whose merits it is difficult to speak 
too highly, fell mortally wounded. The main post 

vas, however, successfully defended, and the enemy 
driven back with considerable loss; upon which Lieu- 
tenant Haughton (who had now succeeded to the com- 
mand, the only remaining officer being Mr. Rose, a 
mere youth), made a sortie and drove the enemy out 
of the gardens occupied by them in the morning, ‘main- 
taining his ground against their most desperate efforts 
until after dark. Relicf was then sent to the garrison 
~ (consisting of about fifty men) of Khoja Mir’s: fort, 
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which it had been found expedient to occupy previously, 
because it commanded the interior of the barracks on 
the southern side. 

From this time the unfortunate horses and cattle of 
‘the garrison were obliged to endure the extremity of 
thirst, there being »o water for them, and the supply 
for even the fighting-men scanty in the extreme, ob- 
tained only from a few pools in the ditch of the ram- 
part, which had been formed by a scasonable fall of 
rain. During the 6th the enemy renewed their attack 
in augmented numbers, the whole population of the. 
country apparently swarming to the scene of action. 
Notwithstanding two sucecssful sorties, all the outposts 
were diiven in hy dark, and thenceforth the garrison, 
was confined to the barrack itself. 

On the 7th the enemy got posscssion of Khoja Mix’s 
fort : the regimental muushf had been gained over, and 
through him the native officer was induced to surrender. 
From the towers of that fort, on the 8th, the cuemy 
offered terms, on the condition that all the infidels 
should embrace Muhammadanism. Major Pottinger 
replied that they had come to aid a Muhammadan 
sovercign in the recovery of his rights; that they con- 
sequently were within the pale of Islim, and cxempt 
from coercion on the score of religion. The enemy 
rejoined, that the king himself had ordered them. to 
attack the Kafirs, and wished to know if Major Pot- 
tinger would yield on receiving an order. He refused to 
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‘dowso, except on the production of a written document. 
‘All this time the garrison was sorely galled from the 
post of vantage in possession of the enemy. | 
On the 9th, the enemy were enabled by the ireliie 
ness of the guard to blow up a part of the south-west 
tower of the barracks; but, before they could profit: by 
the breach and the panic of the men, Mr. Haughton 
rallied the fugitives, and, leading them back, secured 
the top of the parapet wall with a barricade of ‘boards 
and sand-hags. ra 
On the 10th, the officers drew their last pool of water, 
and served out half a wineglass to cach fighting-man.’ 
On the 11th, all could not share even in that miserable 
proportion, and their sufferings from thirst wére ‘dread- 
fal. During the night a sortie was made, ard some ‘of 
the followers brought in a little water from a distant 
place, the sight of which only served to aggravate the 
distress of the majority ; still, however, the fortitude of 
these brave and hardy soldiers remained unshaken, 
although apathy, the result of mtense suffering, espe- 
cially among Hindis, began to benumb their faculties. 
On the 12th, aftér dark, Mr. Haughton ordered ‘out 
a party to cover the water-carriers in an attempt’ to 
obtain a supply; but the over-harassed Sepoys, unable 
to restrain themselves, dashed out of the ranks on ap- 
proaching the coveted clement, instead of standing: to 
. their arms to repel the enemy, and, consequent]: h 
- expedition failed in its object. Another sortie, cinsist- 
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; two’ companies under Ensign Rose, was then 
ordered out, one of which, having separated from the 
other, dispersed in scarch of water ; that under Mr. Rose 
hiniself fell on a post of the besiegers, every man of 
Which they bayoncted; but, being unaccountably struck 
“with a panic, the men fled back to the barracks, leaving 
Mr. Rose almost alone, who was then obliged to return, 
having accomplished his object but partially. These 
circumstances were communicated by Mr. Haughton to 
; Major Pottinger (whose wound had disabled him from’ 
active bodily co-operation in these last events), together 
with the startling intelligence that the corps was almost 
wholly disorganized from the large amount of killed 
aud weunded, the hardships it had undergone, the 
“utter ‘inefficiency of tha native officers, who had no 
sort of control over the soldiers, the exhaustion of the 
‘men from constant duty, and the total want of water 
.and provisions. 

“Relief from Kabul, for which Major Pottinger had 
written repeatedly, seemed now hopeless, and an attempt 
at ‘protracted defence of the post appeared likely to 
etisiire the destruction of its brave defenders. Major 
Pottinger considered that the only remaining chance 
of saving any portion of the regiment was a retreat to 
Kabul ;* and, although that was abundantly perilous, : 
he entertained a hope that a few of the most active 
men who were not encumbered with wives and children 
might escape. - Then was felt most bitterly the impolicy 
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of the encouragement which had been held out to all 
the recruits to bring their families with them, on 
what, cven at the time of their being raised, was 
looked ou by the most able officers”as likely to prove 
a campaign of several years. Mr. Haughton coincided 
in the Major’s views, and it was agreed, to ensure 
secrecy, that the men should not be informed of their 
intentions until paraded for the march. 

This wretched state of things continued until theafter- 
“noon of the 13th, when Mr, Haughton discovered amongst 
the Panjabi artillerymen two who had deserted a-few 
days previously, and who apparently had returned for 
the purpose of seducing their comrades. He imme- 
diatcly seized them; but, while he was in tiie. act Sof 
their apprehension, the jemacar of the artillery, himself 
a Panjibi Mussulman, snatched a sword from a by- 
stander, and cut down. that officer, repeating his blows 
as he lay on the ground, Before the astonished 
Gtrkahs could draw their knives or handle their 
muskets, this miscreant, followed by all the artillery- 
men and the greater number of the Muhammadans 
in the barracks, rushed out of the gate and escaped. 
The tumult and confusion occasioned by this im-° 
pressed Major Pottinger with the idea that the enemy 
had driven the men from the: walls; under this 
impression he caused himself to be carried to the 
main gate, bat on his arrival he found that Dr.-Grant 
had secured that point, and rallied the men. The 
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native officers immediately gathered round him, with 
many of the Sepoys, to assert their fidelity; but de- 
moralization had evidently progressed: fearfully, | as 
may be judged from the fact that the garrison had 
plundered the treasure and the quarters of the deceased ° 
Captain Codrington the instant the Major had left 
them, and that in the face of the cnemy’s fire they had 
pulled down the officers’ boxes, which had ‘been piled 
up as traverses to protect the doorway, broken them 
open; and pillaged them. Dr. Grané. then amputated 
Mr. Haughton’s right hand, and hastily dressed the 
severe wounds which he had received on his left arm 
and on his neck. In the evening the doctor spiked 
all the’ guus with his own hands, and the garrison 
then left the barracks by the postern gate. ‘The advance 
was led by Major Pottinger (Mr. Haughton, who 
accompanied him, being unable to do more than sit, 
passively on his horse), Dr. Grant brought out the 
main body, and Ensign Rose, with the Quartermaster 
Sergeant, commanded the rear. 

Notwithstanding the previous sufferings of these - 
unfortunate men, it may be said that here commenced 
their real disasters., In vain did Major Pottinger 
attempt to lead his men to seize a building generally 
“occupied by the enemy after night-fall, by the 
possession of which the exit of the main body from 
the barracks might be covered. In fact, it was with 
much difficulty that he eventually succceded in halt. 
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“ing them - at about half a mile from the barracks 
until the main body and rear should close up. The. 
“men were naturally occupicd entirely with their 
-familics, aud such property as it had been impossible 

“to prevent their bringing away; and discipline, the 
only: source of hope under such circumstances, was at 
an end. 

After the junction of the main body and rear,. Dr. 
Grant suddenly disappeared, and was not afterwards 
seen. ; 

The regiment then proceeded along the road to Sinjit 
Dara, where Major Pottinger knew that water could 
be procured. On reaching the first stream the, Jest 
“yemnant of control over this disorderly mob was lost. 
.tmauch delay took placc, and, iu moving on, the advance 
became suddenly separated from the main body. ‘After 
an anxious search Major Pottinger effected a rejunction, 

At Sinjit Dara they quitted the road, to avoid alarm- 
ing the villages and any outposts that might be sta- 
tioned there ; and much time was lost in regaining the 
track from the other side; at Istélif the same inan- . 
qeuvre was practised. Major Pottinger now found very 
few inclined to push on; exhaustion from the pain ‘of 
his wound precluded the possibility of his being of any 
further usc as a leader; and he determined to: push 
on with Mr. Haughton towards Kabul, although wi 
‘faint hope that the strength of either would Prove 
adequate to the exertion. Having no guide, they got 
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into many difficulties; and day was breaking by the 
time they reached the range of mountains half way’ 
between Charikaér and Kabul. Men and horses were’ 
by this time incapable of further endurance: the latter,’ 
ié mast be remembered, had been ten days without 
water previously to starting, and five days without 
food; they werc still upwards of twenty miles from 
any place of safety ; their sufferimgs from their wounds, 
fatigue, hunger, and thirst, made life a burden, and at. 
‘this time despair had almost obtained a victory—but 
God ‘sustained them. By Mr. Haughton’s advice 
‘they sought sheltcr in a very deep hut dry ravine, 
clage to a small village, hoping that their proximity 
to danger might prove.a source of safety; as it was 
probable that the inhabitants, who by this time must 
have been on the alert, would scarcely think of looking 
for their prey close to their own doors. The com- 
‘panions of. Major Pottinger and Mr. Haughton were 
a Sepoy of the regiment, a mtnshi, and the regimental ¢ 
baniah. In the forenoon they were alarmed by .a” 
firing on the mountains above them; the cause of 
this, as it appcared afterwards, was that a few of the 
fagitive Girkahs had ascended the hills for safety 
(which, indeed, it was Major Pottingcr’s wish to do, 
until he yielded to the arguments of his companion), 
whither they were pursued and massacred by the 
country people. The rest of the day passed in tran- 
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darkness, having previously calculated their exact 
position, did this sorely-bestead little party resume 
their dangerous route. Jt was providential that Major 
Pottinger had, from his habits as traveller through 
unknown and difficult regions, aceustomed himself 
to ascertain and remember the bearings of the most 
conspicuous landmarks of the countries he traversed, 
jt was therefore comparatively easy for him to lead the 
way over the steep and rugged peaks, by which alone 
they might hope to find a safe path,—for the main 
road, and even the more accessible tracks across the 
tops of the mountains, were closely beset, and watch- 
fires gleamed in all dircetions. Indeed Ghulém-Muyan - 
ud-dir, a distinguished partizan in the service of the 
rebels, had been despatched from Kabul, with a number 
of his most active followers, purposely to intercept 
and scizc the Major, of whose flight intelligence had 
been carly reecived, and actually was at that time 
patrolling those very heights over which the fugitives 
passed. But the protecting hand of Providence was 
displayed not only in Jeading them unharmed through 
the midst of their enemies. but in supplying them 
with mental fortitude and bodily strength. Weak and 
exhausted, their hardy and usually sure-footed Turkmén 
horses could scareely strain up the almost impracticable 
~ side of the mountain, or preserve their equilibrium in 
the sharp, sudden descents which they encountered, 
¢.. neath there was none. On one occasion Mr 
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Haughton, whose desperate wounds I have already 


described, fell off, and, being unable to rise, declared . 


his determination of awaiting his fate where he lay. 
The Major refused to desert him, and both slept for 
about one hour, when, nature being a little restored, 
, they pushed on until they descended into the plain 
"of Alifat, which they crossed, avoiding the fort of that 
name, and struggling up the remaining ridge that 


separated them from the plain of Kabul, they entered’ 


it by the southern end of the Kabul lake. Intending 
now to cross the cultivation, and to reach cantonments 
by the back of the Shéh’s garden, Major Pottinger 
missed his road close to Qila-i-buland, and found 
himseif within the cnemy’s sentries; but being un- 
willing to alarm them- by retracing his steps, after 
discovering his mistake, he led the way towards Dih 
Afghin. Here they were challenged by various out- 
posts, to whom they answered after the fashion of Afghan 
horsemen; but they were compelled, in order to 
avoid suspicion, actually to enter the city of Kabul, 
“their only hope now being in the slumberous security 
of the inhabitants at that hour (it being now about 
3a.m,), aud in the protection of their Afghan dress and 


equipments, The Gurkah sepoy, who, strange to say,” 


had kept up with them on foot, had his outward man 
concealed by a large posthin, or sheep-skin cloak. They 
pursued their way through the lanes and bazar of the 


city, without any interruption, except the occasional. 
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“graft challenge of a sleepy watchman, until they 
gained the skirts of the city. There they were like 
to have been stopped by a picket which lay between 
them and the cantonment. The disposition to a 
relaxation of vigilancc as the morning approaches, - 
which marks the Afghin soldier, again befriended 
them; they had nearly passed the post before they were 
pursued. Desperation enabled them to urge their 
wearied horses into a pace, which barcly gave ‘them 
the advantage over their cnemics who were on foot; 
“and they escaped with a volley from the now aroused 
Picket, the httle Gdrkah freshening his way in the 
most surprising manner, considering his previous 
journey. A few hundred yards further brought +hem- 
Within the ramparts of our cantonment, where they 
were received by their brethren in arms as men -risen 
from the dead. 


[The gallant Haughton still survives, as a Major- 
General and “Companion of the Star of India,” in the 
Bengal Staff Corps, having filled with great credit 
several important posts. 

“” Major Eldred Pottinger, C.B., the hero of Hirst, 
having been compelled by failing health to seek a 
change of climate, was attacked by malignant fever at 
Hong-kong, where he dicd, aged 32, on the 18th 
November 1843, the anniversary of his retreat from 
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Charikér. A monument was erected to his memory, in 
the cathedral of Bombay, by public subscription, “in 
token of the admiration and respect in which his 
character as a soldicr and his conduct as a man ‘are 
peld by his friends in the Presidency.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CONTEMPLATED WITHDRAWAL FROM THE CANTONMENT ‘ao 
KABUL, AND REMOVAL TO THE BALA HISAR-~-THIS 
MOVEMENT OPPOSED BY BRIGADIER SHELTON—DI8- 
APPOINTED EXPECTATION OF RECKIVING AID FROM 
GENERAL SALE. — MAHMUD KHAN 3 FORT STRANGELY 
ALLOWED TO REMAIN IN-THE POSSESSION OF THE 
ENEMY.—-LETTER FROM THE ENVOY TO THE GENERAL, 
—UNPROFITABLE OPERATIONS AT THE VILLAGE OF 
BEMARU.—ARRIVAL OF MUHAMMAD AKBAR KHAN AT 
KABUL. 





November 16th.—Tue impression made on the enemy 
by the action of the 18th was so far salutary, that 
they did not venture to annoy us again for sevéral 
days. Advantage was taken of this respite to throw 
magazine supplies from time to time into the Baélé 
Hisér, a duty which was ably performed by Lieutenant 
Walker, with a risdlah of Irregular Horse under- cover 
of night. But cven in this short interval af com- 
parative rest, such was the wretched construction of 
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the cantonment, that the mere ordinary routine of - 
garrison duty, and the necessity of closely manning 
our long line of rampart both by day and night, was 

a severe trial to tlic health and patience of the troops ; 

especially now that the winter began to show symptoms 

of unusual severity. There scomed, indeed, every 

probability of an carly fall of snow, to which all looked 

forward with dread, as the harbinger of fresh difficul- 

ties. and of augmented suffering. 

These considerations, and the manifest superiority 
of the Balt Ilistr as a military position, led to the early 
discussion of the expcdicney of abandoning the can- 

‘tonment and consolidating our forces in the above- 
mentioned stronghold. The Invoy himsclf was, from 
the firsts greatly in favotty of this move, until over-ruled 
by the many objections urged against it by the military 
authorities ; to which, as will be scen by a letter from 
him prescutly quoted, he learnt by degrees to attach 
some weight himself; but to the very last it was a 
measure that had many advocates, and 1 venture to 
state my own firm belicf that, had we at this time 
‘moved into the Bald Hisdr, Kébul might have been 
still in our possession. The chief objections urged» 
were, Ist, the difficulty of conveying our sick and 
wounded ; 2ndly, the want of fire-wood ; 3rdly, the want 
of forage for the cavalry; Athly, the triumph that 
our. abandonment of cantonments would afford the 
enemy; 5thly, the risk of defeat on the way thither. - 
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On the other hand it was advanced, Ist, that, though 
‘to carry the sick would be difficult, it still was not 
‘dmpossible ; for so short a distance two, or even three, 
men could be conveycd on cach dulf; some might 
manage to walk, and the rest could be mounted on 
" the yébtis and camels, on top of their loads; 2haly, 
although wood was scarce in the Bilé Hisar, thére was 
enough for purposes of cooking, and for the want’ of 
fires the troops would be amply compensated by the, 
‘comparative case and comfort they would enjoy in other 
respects ; 3rdly, the horscs must, in the case of there 
being no forage, have been shot; but the want of 
cavalry would have been little felt in such a. situ 
ation; 4thly, as we should have destroyed all that was 
valuable before leaving, the sipposcd triumph: of the 
enemy would have been very short-lived, and would 
soon have given way to a fecling of disappointment. at 
the valueless nature of their acquisition, aud of dismay 
at the strength and sccurity of our new position ; 5thly,. 
‘the distance did not exceed two miles, and one-half 
of that distance was protected by the guns of the Bala, 
Hisdr. If we had occupicd the Siydh Sang hills with. 
a strong party, placing guns there to sweep the. plain’ 
“on the cantonment side, the encmy could have done 
little to impede our march, without risking a, battle: 
with our whoic force in a fair ficld, to which they. 
--were generally averse, but which would, perhaps, ‘have 
. been the dest mode for us of deciding the struggle. 
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To: remové ‘so large a foree, clogged with so many 
thousands of camp followers, without loss of some 
kind, was, of course, next to impossible; but ought 
such .considerations to have interfered with a step 
which-would have been attended in the long run with 
such great military and political advantages? Our 
troops, once collected in the Bala Hisér, could have 
been spared for offensive operations against the city 
and the neighbouring forts, by which means plenty 
of food and forage would in all probability have been 

‘readily procured, while the commanding nature of 
the position would have caused the cnemy to despair 
of driving us out, and a large party would probably 
have-been ere long formed in our favour. Such were 
the chief arguments employed on cither side; but 
Brigadier Shelton. having firmly set his face against 
the movement from the first moment of its proposition, 
all serious idea of it was gradually abandoned, though it 
continued to the very last a subject of common dis- 
cussion. 

November 18th.—Accounts were this day received’ 
from Fallélabad, that General Sale, having sallied, 
from the town, had repulsed the enemy with con- 
siderable loss. At the beginning of the insurrection, 
General Sale’s brigade was at Ganddmak ; and I have 
already“ mentioned, that an order recalling it to Kabul 
was immediately despatched by the Envoy. General 
Sale, on receipt of it, summoned a council of war, by 
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_ which it was unanimously agreed to be impracticable to 
obey the order. The circumstances of his march to 
Jallél4bad are already well known to the public. The 
hope of his return had tended much to support our 
spirits ; our disappointment was therefore great to learn 
that all expectation of aid from that quarter was, at an 
end. Our eyes were now turned towards the Kandahér 
force as our last resource, though an advance from that 
quarter seemed scarcely practicable so late in the year. 

Much discussion took place this evening regarding 
the expediency of taking Mahmud Khan’s fort. There 
were many reasons to urge in favour of making the 
attempt. It was one of the chicf resorts of the 
rebels during the day, and they had estabiished a. 
battery of two guns under the walls, from which they 
constantly fired upon our foraging parties, and upon 
the south-cast bastion of cantonments. It was about 
nine hundred yards distant from our rampart, which was 
too far for breaching with the 9-pounders, but a dry 
canal, which ran towards it in a zigzag direction, 
afforded facilities for a regular approach within three 

_ hundred yards, of which advantage might have been 

taken to cnable the artillery to make a breach. 

Secondly, this fort commanded the road all the way 

up to the Bala Hisér aud the possession of it would 


at once have secured to us an easy communication 
ih ie i ee ee | ee) Na to Pee a ee, 2 ab ae © at 
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derived from its possession would be more likely to 

create a diversion in our favour, than any other blow 

we could strike, as the Afghins had always attached 

great importance to its oecupation and had a super- 
stitious opinion that whatever party held possession 

of it were sure to be masters of Kabul. These 

considerations had decided the Gencral in favour of 
making the attempt this very night, by blowing 

open the gate, and a storming party was actually 
warned for the duty; but some sudden objections 

being raised, the plan was given up, and never after- 

wards resumed by the military. It was, however, the. 
cause of no small astonishment to the officers in the 

Bald Hisar, who, from their commanding  sitnation, 

could observe all that took place on both sides, that 

Mahmid Khén’s fort should have been suffered to 

yemain in the hands of the enemy, though at night 

it was often garrisoncd by a mere handful of men, 
This fort, nevertheless, gave abundant occupation 

to the artillery, who, when nothing clse.was gomg on, 

were frequently employed in disturbmg the enemy~ 
in that. quarter with one of the iron 9-pounders, and an 

occasional shelling from the mortar. 

November 19th.—A letter was this day received by 
the General from the Envoy to the following effect :— 
“That, all hope of assistance from Jallalébid being 
over, it behoved us to take our future proceedings into 
consideration. He himself conceived it our imperative 
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duty to hold on as long as possible in. our present 
position, aud he thought we might even struggle’ 
through the whole winter by making the Mahomedans 
and Christians live chicfly upon flesh, supposing our 
supplies of grain to fail; by which means, as. the 
essentials of wood and water were abundant, ‘he 
considered our position might be rendered impregnable. 
A retreat towards Jallélabad would teem not only with 
disaster, but dishonour, and ought not to be contem- 
plated until the very last extremity. In cight or ton 
days we should be better able to judge whether snch 
extremity should be resorted to. In that case, we 
should have to sacrifice not only the valuable pronerty. 
of Government, but his majesty Shah Shujé, to support 
whose authority we were employed by Government; 
and even were we to make good our retreat to Tallél- 
bad, we should have no shelter for our troops, “and 
our camp followers would all be saerificed. He had 
frequently thought of hegotiating, but there was no 
‘party of sufficient power and influence to protect us. 
Another alternative would to be throw ourselves into 
the Balé Hisir; but he feared that would bet also ‘a 
disastrous retreat, to effect which much property must 
be necessarily sacrificed. Our heavy guns might 
be turned against us, and food and fuel might be scarce, 
~. for a further supply of which we might be dependent 
on’sorties into the city, in which, if beaten, we. must 
of course be ruincd. On the whole, he wag detidedly 
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of; opinion that we should hold out ; it was still possible’ 
that. Yeinforcements miglit arrive from Kandahar, or 
* gothething might turn up in our favour; there were. 
‘hopes, too, that on the setting in of winter the. 
enemy would disperse. IIe had been long disposed 
tg. recommend a blow being struck to retrieve our 
fortunes such as taking Mahmud Khin’s fort; but he 
‘had since reason to belicve this would not answer. 
In. eight or ten days, he concluded, it would remain 
for the military authorities to determine whether 
‘there was any chance of improviug our position, and , 
“to decide whether it would be more prudent to attempt 
a retreat to Jallikibad, or to the Bala Wisdr. If 
provision sufficient for i seiner could be procured, 
on no actount would he feave the cantonment.” 
‘November 22nd.—The village of Bemard (or “ hus- 

bandless,” from a beautiful virgin who was buried 
there) was situated abont half a mile to the north of 
cantotments, on the Kohistin road, at the north- 
east extremity of a hill which bounded the plain to the 
west, As ‘it was built on a slope, and within musket- 
shot, the uppcr houses commanded a large portion of 
the Mission Compound. From this village we for a 
long time drew supphes, the Envoy largely bribing the 
proprietor, to which, however, the cnemy in some 
measure put a stop, by: taking possession of it every 
day. This morning, large bodies of Afgh4n horse and 
foot, having again issued from the city, proceeded to 
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crown the summit of the above-mentioned hill. It 
was determined, at the recommendation of the Envoy, 
to send a party of our troops to forestall the enemy in 
_the occupation of the village, and Major Swayne, 5th 
Native Infantry, was appointed to that duty, with a 
detachment composed as follows :—a Wing: 5th ‘Native 
Infantry, two risflas Irregular Horse, one risdla 5th 
Light Cavalry, and one Mountain Train gun. The. 
party had already reached the village, when it was 
deemed proper to send aftcr it a Horse Artillery 
gun, which 1 was requested by the General to accom- .. 
pany. Major Swayuc, however, it would seem, found ° 
the village already occupied by a body of Kohisténis, 
and the entrance blocked up in such a manner that_ 
he considered it out of his’ power to forea a pas- 
sage. On arriving at the place with the Horse 
Artillery gun, I found bim in an orchard on the 
road-side, the trees of which partially protected the 
men from a very sharp fire, poured in amongst 
them from the houses. There being no shelter for 
the gun here, nor any mode of employing it to 
advantage, it was ordered to cross some fields to 
the right, and take up a position where it could 
- best fire upon the village, and *upon the heights 
above it, which were now crowded with the enemy’s 
infantry. In order to protect the horses, I drew up 
the gun near the fort of Zulfa Khan, under ‘the . 
walls of which they had shelter; but for the gun 
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itself 16° other position could be found than’ in the 

- Open field, where it was exposed to the full fire of 
enemy posted in the village and behind the 
‘abiehbouring walls, The Mountain’ Train gun was. 
also with me, and both did some execution among 
the people on the summit of the hill, though to, 
little, purpose. 

Major Swayne, whose orders were to storm the 
village, would neither go forward nor retire; but con- 
“eealing ‘his men under the cover of some low wall,: 
che all day long maintained a musketry fire on the: 
houses of Bemird, but without satisfactory result. Tlie’ 
tavalry were drawn up in rear of the gun on the open. 
_ plain; as a conspicuous mark for the Kohistanis, and 
where, as there was nothing for them to do, they accord- 
ingly did nothing. Thus we remained for five or six 
hours, during which time the artillery stood exposed 
‘to the deliberate aim of the numerous marksmen who 





occupied the village and its immediate vicinity, whose 
bullets continually sang in our ears, often striking the 
guia ‘and grazing the ground on which we stood. Only, 
two..gunners, however, out of six were wounded, but’ 
the cavalry in our rear had many casualties both 
among men and horses. 

‘Late i in the evening, a party of Afghdn horse moving 
round from, behind Bemaré, procecded towards a fort 
in our rear, whence a cross fire was opened upon us.’ 
Brigadier Shelton now joined, bringing with him a 
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reinforcement from the 5th Native Infantry, under 
Colonel Oliver. Major Swayne, with two companies, 
was then sent to reconnoitre the fort whence the 
fire proceeded, and the Horse Artillery gun was at 
‘ the same time moved round, so as to bear upon the 
Afghan cavalry, who hovered among the trees in the 
same quarter. While engaged in this operation, I 
received a bullet through the left hand, which for the 
present terminated my active services. Shortly after 
this the troops were recalled into cantonments. 

It was worthy of note, that Muhammad Akbar 
Khén, second son of the late Amir Dost Muhammad 
Khan, arrived in Kabul this night from Baémién. 
This man was destined to exercise an evil influence over 
our future fortunes. The crisis of our struggle was i 
already nigh at hand. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


» SECOND EXPEDITION TO BEMARU. — MAJOR SWAYNE ~ 
TAXES A WRONG DIRECTION.—INCREASING NUMBERS 
AND VIGILANCE OF THE ENEMY.—OUR FORCE DRIVEN 
BACK WITH SEVERE LOSS.—THE ENEMY CARRY OFF A 
GUN.~~ REINFORCEMENTS UNFORTUNATELY COUNTER- 
MANDED.— OBSERVATIONS, 


November 23rd.—Tuis day decided the fate of the 
Kabul force. At a council held at the General’s house 
on the night “of the 22nd it was determincd, on the 
special recommendation of the Envoy, that, in con- 
sequence of the inconvenience sustained by the enemy 
so frequently taking possession of Bemird, and in- 
terrupting our, foraging parties, a force, under Briga- 
dier Shelton, should on the following morning take 
the village by assault, and maintain the hill above it 
against whatever number of the enemy micht anneoar 
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Accordingly, at 2 a.m. the under-mentioned troops* 
moved out of cantonments in perfect silence by the 
Kohistén gate, and skirting the masjid immediately 
opposite, which was held by a company of Her 
Majesty’s 44th, took the direction of the gorge at 
the farther extremity. of the Bemird hill, which ° they 
ascended, dragging the gun to the top with great 
difficulty, oun the rugged and steep nature of the 
side, which labour was greatly facilitated by the 
‘éxertions of two hundred commissariat sarwuns, who 
had volunteered for the occasion. The whole force 
then moved to the knoll at the north-east ¢k- 
tremity of the hill, which overhung the village - of 
Bemérd. The gun was placed in position command-: 
ing an inclosure in the village, which, from its fires, 
was judged to be the principal bivouac of the enemy, 
and a sharp fire of grape commenced, which evi- 
dently created great confusion, but it was presently 
answered by a discharge of jazails; the enemy for-. 
saking the open space, and covering themselves in 
the houses and towers: to this we replied in the 


* 1 H. A. gun, under Sergt. Muibal. _ 
5 Cos. Il. M. 44th, under Capt. Leighton. 
6 Cos. 5th N. I., under Lieut.-Col. Oliver. - 
6 Cos. 37th N.1., under Major Kershaw, H. M. 13th: 
Sappers, 100 men, under Lieut. Laing. 
1 Squadron 5th Lt. Cay., under Capt. Bott. 
1 Do. Ivegular Horse, under Lieut. Walker. 
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intervals’ of the cannonade by discharges of musketry. 
- Tt sas suggested by Captain Bellew and others to 
Brigadier Shelton to storm the village, while the 
evident panic of the enemy lasted, under cover of the 
darkness, there heing no moon: to this the Brigadier 
did not accede. 

‘When the day broke, parties of the cnemy were 
descried hurrying from the village, and making across 
the plain towards the distant fort, their fire having 
‘previously slackencd from the failure of their ammu-: 
‘nition. At this time, certainly, not above forty meni! 
yemained in the village. A storming party, consisting 4 
of two companics 37th Native Infantry, and some ' 
Euroze cans, under Majors Swayne and Kershaw, were’, 
ordered .to carry the sillage; but Major Swayne, 
taking a wrong direction, missed the principal en- 
traiice, which was open, and arrived at a small 
khirkhi, or wicket, which was barricaded, and which 
he-had no means of forcing, so that he was obliged to 
cover, himself and his men as well as he could from, 
the. sure aim of the encmy’s marksmen, by whose fire 








his party suffered considerably, himself being shot 
through: the neck. 

After remaining thus for about half an hour, he was: 
recalled by the Brigadier, who observed large bodies 
of armed men pouring out from the city towards 
the scene of conflict. Mcanwhile Licutenant Walker 
had been directed to lead his Irregular Horse down 
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into the plain on the west side of the hill, to cut off 

' such fugitives from the village as he might be able to 
intercept, and to cover himself from the fire of infantry 
under the walls of an old fort not far from the base 

. of the hill. Brigadicr Shelton, leaving three companies 
of the 387th Native Infantry in the knoll above Beméré 
asa reserve, under Major Kershaw, moved back with 
the troops and guns to the part of the hill which 
overlooked the gorge. 

Shortly after this it was suggested to raise a sanga, 
or stone breastwork, for the protection of the troops 
wholly exposed to the distant fire of the enemy’s jazails, 

. but this proposition was not acted on. Immense 
numbers of the enemy, issuing from the city, had@-now 
crowned the summits of the hill opposite the gorge, 
in all, probably ten thousand men. The plain on thé 
west of the two hills was swept by swarms of their 
cavalry, who evidently designed to cut off the small 
party of Irregular Horse under Lieutenant Walker ; 
while the failure of our attempt to storm the village 

- had rendered it casy for the encmy to throw strong 
reinforcements into it, and to supply the ammunition of 
which they had been in great want. 

About 7 a.m. the fire from the enemy’s hill was 
so galling that the few skirmishers sent to the 
brow of our hill could with difficulty retain their posts. 

"As an instance of the backwardness which now began 
to develop itself among our men, it must be men- 
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tioned that Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver endeavoured to 
induce a party of his own regiment to follow him to 
' the brow of the hill, to keep down the sharp fire of a 
number of the enemy, who had ensconced themselves 
in a small ravine commanding the foremost square ; 
‘not a man would follow him,—and it was only after 
that brave officer had gone forward himself into the 
thickest of the fire, saying, “ Although my men 
desert me, 1 myself will do my duty,” that about & 
dozen were shamed into performing theirs. The 


remainder of the troops (the infantry formed ‘into’ 


two squares, and the cavalry being drawn up en masse 
immediately in their rear,) suflered severely without 
being able to retaliate, from the comparatively short 
range of the musket. Our single gun maintained as 
hot a fire on the masses of the enemy as possible, 
doing great exccution ; but the want of a second gun 
to take up the fire was sensibly felt, inasmuch as after 
a short time the vent became too hot for the artillerymen 
toserve. This state of things continued until between 


9 and 10 o’clock, when a large party of the enemy’s . 


cavalry threatened our right flank, and, to prevent 


his destruction, Lieutenant Walker was recalled. 


This demonstration, however, was repulsed by a 
well-directed discharge of shrapnell from the Horse 
Artillery gun, by one of which a chief of consequence, 
supposed to be Abd-ullah Khain, Achakzae, was mor- 
tally wounded. ; 
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By. the recall of Laeutenant Walker the enemy were 
keniabled to surround our position at ‘all points, except: 
‘Ahat facing the cantonments; our gun ammunition 
"was almost expended, and the mcn were faint with 
fatigue and thirst (no water being procurable), while 
‘the number of killed and wounded was swelled every 
instant. 

About this time (between 10 and 11 a.m) large. 
‘bodies of the enemy’s infantry advanced across the’ 
plain from the Shah Bagh to the end of the hill,.to 
cut off the supplies of ammunition coming from can-. 
‘tonments, as also the dhdlis on which we endea- 
voured to send off a few of the wounded. These, 
“however, were checked by a party of our troojs in 
‘the masjid, opposite the Kohictin gate, and by about 
“fifty jazailchis under the temporary command of Cap-. 
tain Trevor, (Captain Mackenzie, their leader, haying. 
cbeen requested by Brigadier Shelton to act as: one: 
of the staff for the day,) who lined some low walls and: 
watercourses, as well as by frequent discharges of+ 
round shot and shrapnell from the cantorment guns’. 
under Lieutenant Warburton. : 






Previously to this, numbers of the most daring 
Ghizis had descended into the gerge, and, taking. 
advantage of some hillocks on the ascent towards 
‘position, had crept gradually up, maintaining a deadly 
fire on our skirmishers, who were, unfortunately, 3 ho) d 
‘exposed; they became at length disheartened, and:zave 
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““At this moment the Brigadier offered a asada: 
i hundred riépis to any man who should take 
ag of the encmy which had been planted behind . 
aitumulus about thirty yards in front of the square, 











dhe fruitlessly endeavoured to induce the men to. 





‘charge bayonets ; several of the officers at the same 
‘time advanced to the front, and actually pelted the 
enemy with stones. All attempts, however, to 
encourage our men were in vain. The attacking party 
vwere now emboldened to make a rush upon our gun 5, 
our cavalry were ordered to charge, but again in vain, 
for the men would not follow their officcrs.. The: 
panic: spread, and our troops gave way, execpt the 
second squarc, which had been formed about two 
‘himdred 5 yards in the reat, and three companics.under 
Major Kershaw at the other extremity of the hill; 

behind this second square the officers with great diffi-. 
culty. rallied the fugitives, leaving the gun in the 
hands of the enemy, who lost no time in walking off 
‘with the limber and horses. 

By this time the news of Abd-ullah Khan’s wound. 
had spread among the ranks of the enemy, causing: 
great seonfusion, which extended to the Ghézis now’ 
in. possession of the gun, This, and the tolerably 
firm attitude resumed by our troops, induced them 
to. content themselves with the limber and horses, 
and retire. Their retreat gave fresh courage to qur. 
‘disheartened soldiers, who again took possession of. 
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the gun, and advanced to the brow of the hill, where 
were found the bodies of Captain Macintosh and 
Lieutenaut Laing, as well as those of the soldiers 
slain in the onset, including two Horse Artillery men, 
who, with a devotedness worthy of British soldiers, had 
perished while vainly endeavouring to defend their 
charge. Some fresh gun-ammunition having now 
arrived from cautonments, carried by Lascars, a fire 
_ Was again opened on the ranks of the enemy; but we 
were unable to push the advantage gained by the 
momentary disorder alluded to above, because, in fact, 
the cavalry would not act. In the observations on 
this action, made hereafter, there will be found some 
palliation for the backwardness of the cavalry on this _ 
occasion, in spite of the gallant bearing- of their 
leaders; the infantry were too few, and too much 
worn out and disheartened, to be able to make a for- 
ward movement. The consequence was, that not only 
did the whole force of the enemy come on with 
renewed vigour and spirits, maintaining at the same 
time the fatal jazail fire which had already so grie- 
vously thinned our ranks, but fresh numbers poured 
out of the city, and from the surrounding villages, 
until the hill occupied by them scarcely afforded room 
for them to stand. yon 
This unequal conflict having Jasted until past noon, 
during which period reinforcements and an additional 
. gun had been in vain solicited from the cantonments, 
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Brigadier Shelton ‘sent Captain Mackenzie to request 
Major Kershaw to move up his reserve (which could 
scarcely so be called, having becn the whole day hard 
_ pressed by large bodics of the enemy in the village, 
and by partics occupying ruins and broken ground 
on the skirts of his position). The Major, fearing’ 
that, if he abandoned the knoll on which he had been 
stationed, our retreat to the cantonments (then be- 
coming more and more impcratively necessary) might be 
cut off, made answer, that “ he begged to suggest that 
the Brigadier should fall back upon him.” Before 
this message could be delivered, the front ranks of the 
advanced square, at the Brigadier’s extremity of the 
hill, had been literally mowed down;—most of the 
artillerymoen, who performed their duty in a manner 
which is heyond praisc, shared the same fate. The | 
maneuvre practised by the Ghdzis previously was 
repeated by still greater numbers. The evident un-- 
steadiness of our troops, and the imminent danger 
to which the gun was a sccond time exposed, induced 
the Brigadier, after repeated suggestions from Sergeant 
Mulhall, who commanded the battery, to order the’ 
gun to be limbered up—a second limber having arrived 
from cantonments—and to retire towards Major 
Kershaw’s position. Scarecly had this movement 
been commenced, when a rush from the Ghazis com- 
pletely broke the square ;—all order was at an end :— 
the entreaties and commands of the officers, endea- 
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youring to rally the men, were not even ‘listened 
to, and an uttcr rout ensued down the hill jn the 
direction of cantonments, the enemy closely following, 
whose cavalry, in particular, made a fearful slaughter 
among the unresisting fugitives. Major Kershaw’s 
party, perceiving this disaster, endeavoured to escape; 
but strong parties, issuing from the village, cut off, 
their vetreat, and thus great numbers of our Sepoys 
perished: the grenadicr company, especially, was. all 
but annihilated. The mingled tide of flight and 
pursuit secmed, to those who -manned the walls ‘of 
cantonment, to be about to entcr the gate together; 
and, by some fatality, the ammunition of the gre 
guns in battery within the cantonments was almost 
expended. A heavy fire, however, was opened fron 
the Shal’s Sth Infantry in the Mission Compound: 
a fresh troop of the 5th Cavalry, under Lieutenant 







Hardyman, charged across the plain towards the 
enemy, joined by Licutenant Walker, who had: rallied 
fifteen or twenty of his own men ; during which gallant 
effort this most promising and brave voung officer 
received a mortal wound. These operations, assisted 
by a sharp discharge from the jazailchis under Cap- 
tain Trevor, contributed to check the pursuit ;: and it 
was observed at the time, and aftcrwards: ascertained 
‘to be correet, that a chief (Usmén Khan) voluntarily 
halted his followers, who were among the for 
and Jed them off; _which may be reckoned, in ed, 
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the chief reason why the mass of our people who on 
that day. went forth to battle were not destroyed. Our 
Toss: ‘was tremendous ; the principal part of the wounded 
having been Icft in the field, including Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oliver, where they were miscrably cut: to 





pieces. Our gun and second limber, which, while 
endeavouring to gallop down the hill, had overturned 
on réugh ground, we had the mortification to behold 
cece phony carried off by the enemy. 

“About half an hour previous to the flight of our 
troops, a note had been written to the Assistant. Ads. 
jutant-General by Captain Troup, carnestly requesting 
that the Mountain Train gun, which had by that time 
been repaired, might be sent out with the least possible 
delay, antl the first idea*that suggested itsclf to that 
officer after our defeat was, that by quickly bringing 
this gun to bear upon the Horse Artillery gun, then 
in ‘the hands of the enemy, the latter might still be 
saved. “He therefore galloped with speed to canton- 
ments, where finding the Mountain Train gun just ready 
to start, he was on the point of leading it out of the gate; 
when his progress was interrupted by the Assistant 
Adjutant-General, on the plea that it would now be 
_ of nouse. This isthe more to be lamented, as from the 
spot occupied by Captain Trevor’s jazailchis, who, pro- 
tected by. a low wall, still kept up a sharp ard effectual, 
fire on the enemy, the range to the side of the hill 
whence the Afghéns were endeavouring to carry off the 
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captured gun, about which they clustered in thousands 
was so short, that grape, even from a small calibre, 
rust have prevented the execution of their intentions. 
Had the company of fresh infantry which was drawn 
up outside the gate, under command of Lieutenant 
~ Alexander, moved forward in company with the’ moun- 
tain gun to the support of the above gallant handful 
of jazailchis, excellent service might have been ren- 
dered. But it sccmed as if we were under the ban of 
Heaven. 


ORSERVATIONS. 


In this miserable and disastrous affair no less than 
six great errors must present themselves, even to the 
most unpractised military eye, each of which contri- 
buted in no slight degree to the defeat of our troops, 
opposed as they were by overwhelming numbers.’ 

Ist. The first and perhaps most fatal mistake of all 
was the taking out a single gun. The General Order 
by the Marquess of Hastings, expressly forbidding less 
than two guns to take the field, unde: any circumstances 
or on any pretence whatever, when another is available, 
must be well known at least to every officer who has 
served in India. This positive prohibition was the 
offspring of dearly-bought experience, and the: action 
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of Beméri affords another convincing example of the ~ 
risk to which a single gun is exposed when unsupported 
by, the fire of a second. It was certainly the Brigadier’s 
intention to take the mountain gun also; but this had 
unfortunately been disabled on the previous day, and 
it had been twice specially reported, both to the 
Brigadier and to the General the foregoing night, by 
Captain Troup, that it could not be got ready before 
12 a.m. on the following day. 

Qndly. The second error is scarcely less evident 
than the first. Had immediate advantage been taken 
of the panic which our unexpected cannonade created 
among the possessors of the village, whose slack fire 

_afforded sufficient evidence of the actual fact that 
they werenot only contemptible in numbers, but short 
of ammunition,—had, I say, a storming party been 
led to the attack under cover of the darkness, 
which*would have nullified the advantage they pos- 
sessed in being under cover, the place must inevit- 
ably have fallen into our hands, and thus would the 
principal object of the sally have been gaincd, and a 
good line of retreat secured for our troops in case of 
necessity. 

8rdly. The third<rror was so manifest as to be quite 
unaccountable. A party of one hundred sappers had 
accompanied the force for the express purpose of 
raising a sanga. The fittest place for such a work 
would have been half-way along the ridge occupied by 
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‘us, ‘where our troops would then have been wholly : 
protected from the fire of the jazails from the “opposite 
hill, while the enemy could not have advanced to the 
attack without exposing themsclves to the full effects 
ofour musketry and grape. It would, in fact, ‘have 
infused into our troops a sense of sccurity from’ arly 
sudden charge of the cnemy’s horse, and at the -stéime 
time have cnabled our own cavalry to issue forth with 
the assurance of having in their rear a place of de- 
fence on which to fall back if hard pressed by the 
enemy. It has bcen scen that no such defence was 
raised. ; 

4thly. All have heard of the British squanms “at 
Waterloo, which defied the repeated desperate oubets | 
of Napoleon’s choicest cavalry. At Bemérié’ *we 
formed squares to resist the distant fire of infantry, 
thus presenting a solid mass against the aim of per- 
haps the best marksmen in the world, the said Squares 
being securely perched on the summit of a steep 
and narrow ridge up which no cavalry could 
charge with cffect. A Peninsular General would con- 
sider this to be a novel fashion; yet Brigadier Shelton 
chad the bencfit of Peninsular experience in his youuger 
days, and, it must be owned, wa= never surpassed in 
‘dauntless bravery. 






Sthly. -Our cavalry, instead of being found’ 
the plain, where they might have been useful .in“pro- 
tecting our line of communications with the. 
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ments;-ahd would have been able to advance readily 
to. any point where their services might have been 
voquired, were hemmed in between two infantry squares, 
and exposed for several hours to a destructive fire from- 
the enemy’s jazails, on ground where, even under the. 
most favourable circumstances, they could not have 
aeted with effect. This false and unsatisfactory position 
of course discouraged the troopers; and, when the 
infantry finally gave way, the two arms of the service: 
“becdme mixed up in a way that greatly increased. the 
general confusion, and rendered it impossible for the 
‘infantry to rally, even had they beenso disposed. The 
truth is, that the cavalry were not allowed fair play, 
and such a position must have disgusted and dispirited 
any troops. 

G6thly. Shortly after our regaining possession of 
the gun, one of the Brigadier’s staff, Captain Mac- 
kenzié, feeling convinced that, from the temper of the 
troops and from the impossibility of rectifying the falso 
position in which the force was placed, not only was 
success. beyqud hope, but that defeat in its most 
disastrous shape was fast approaching, proposed to the 
Brigadier to endeavour to effect a retreat while it was 
yet in his power to-do so with comparative impunity. 
His reply was, “Oh, no! we will hold the hill some 
time longer.” At that time, even if the slaughter of 
the soldiery, the loss of officers, the evident panic in 
our ranks, and the worse than false nature of our 
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position, had not been sufficient to open all eyes as to 
the ° impossibility cven of partial success, (for the 
réal object of the expedition, viz. the possession of the 
village of Bemart, had been, as it were, abandoned 
from the very first,) the weakness and exhaustion of 
both men and horses, who were not only worn out by 
bodily fatigue, but suffering grievously from extreme 
thirst and the debility attendant on long fasting, ought 
to have banished all idea of further delaying a movement": 
in which alone lay the slightest chance of preserving 
to their country lives, by the eventual sacrifice of which 
not even the only solace to the soldier in the hour of 
misfortune, the consciousness of unimpaired honour, 
was likely to be gained. 

(These criticisms gave rise to much discussion in the - 
‘English papers. On bchalf of Brigadier Shelton they 
may be summed up as follows :— 

1. It is admitted in the narrative that the Brigadier 
“in vain solicited an additional gun” to be sent from 
cantonments, and ought not therefore to be held respon- 
sible on that score. Owing to the paucity of European 
Artillery gunncrs only one of the Horse Artillery 
guns could be manned for field operations at one time, 
_as it was cousidered by the General essential to retain 
asmall reserve of European artillerymen for defensive 
purposes within the long extent of ramparts. Hence 
the Mountain Train gun was usually substituted, but 
chanced on this occasion to be out of repair. 
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2. The Brigadier seems to have objected to risk a 
night attack, on principle, and'cannot be held respon- 
sible for the failure of the storming party at daybreak, 
which arose solcly from missing the proper entrance 
to the village, which was open, and time was thus’ 
given to the enemy to pour forth from the city in 
overwhelming numbers. 

8. With regard to the omission to raisc a “sanga,” 
or breastwork, for which purpose one hundred sappers 
had been sent out with the force, it has been alleged 
that “these men were too busily employed in fighting to 
be available for such a work.” ; 

4 and 5. It has been asserted that what the author 

. has termed “ Squares” were not squares at all, “The: 
enemy wére trying to turn our flanks, and the Afghan 
horsemen were pushing up hill, so che flanks were 
thrown back to give a flanking fire” —the odds against 
us being about 15,000 to 800! 

On the other hand Lady Sale, who was an eye-witness 
of the day’s proceedings, describes what occurred as 
follows:— - 

_ “Thad taken up my post of observation, as usual, 
on the top of the house, whence I had a fine view of 
the field of action,“and where, by keepmg behind the 
chimneys, I escaped the bullets that continually 
whizzed past me. Brigadier Shelton having brought 
forward shirmishers to the brow of the hill, formed the 
remainder of his infantry-into two squares—the one 
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about two hundred yards in rear of the other, the inter- 
wening space being crammed with our cavalry, who, 
“from, the nature of the ground, were exposed to the 
full fire of the cnemy without being able to act them- 
selves.” 

“The number of the enemy’s footmen ‘must’ have 
“been upwards of ten thousand (some say fifteen thoa- 
sand), and the plain, on the north-west of the hills, : 
was swept by not less than three thousand or four thou-. 
sand Afghin cavalry. . . . The fight continued 
“till about 10 o'clock, by’ which time our killed and 
wounded became very numcrous. In spite of: the 
execution done by our shrapnell, the fire of. the enemiy, 
told considerably more than ours did, from the supe- 
riority of their jazails and jingdls over our~muskets. 
. . « They also foaght from behind sangas. and- 

_ hillocks, whilst our men were perfectly exposed; our 
troops also lahouring under the disadvantage of being 
drawn up in square, from an apprchension of an attack 
from the Afghin cavalry.” 

_ ©The vent of the gun became too-hot for the 
artillerymen to serve it. 

“ At this time (half-past 9 a.m.) a party of Ghéniés 
ascended the brow of the hill. .- . . It is possible 
that the Brigadicr might not have seen their advanee j 
but when they had nearly attamed the summit, they 
had an evident advantage over us, as their 
. generally told in firmg up at our men, whose. persons 
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were, wholly exposed, whilst only a few of their heads 
were visible to our troops, and the old fault of firing 
too. high most probably sent all our shots harmlessly 
over their heads, for to hit them it was requisite to 
fire on the ground. When they fairly appeared above 
ground, it was very evident that our men were not. 
inclined to meet them. Every field-glass was now 
pointed to the hill with intense anxiety by us im can- 
tonments, and we saw the officers urging their men to 
advance on the enemy. Most conspicuous. were 
Mackintosh, Laing, Troup, Mackenzie, and Layton; 
who, to encourage the men, pelted the Ghaziés with 
stones as they climbed the hill; and, to do the 
fanatics justice, they returned the assault with the same 
weapons; Nothing would do; our men would not 
advance, though this party did not appear to be a 
‘hundred and fifty in number. At length one of the 
GhAzfés rushed forward, waving his sword over his head ; 
a Sipahi of the 37th darted forth and met him with his 
bayonet ; but instead of a straight charge, he gave him a” 
kind of'sidestroke with it, and they both fell, and both’ 
rose again, Both were killed eventually, the Ghazié 
_ was ‘shot by another man. It was very like the scenes , 
depicted in the battles of the Crusaders. The enemy 
rushed on—drove our men before them very like a flock 
of sheep, with a wolf at their heels. They captured 
one gun. The artillerymen fought like heroes; two 
were killed at the gun; Sergeant Mulhall received three 
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wounds ; poor Laing was shot whilst waving his sword 
over the gun, and cheering the men. . . . Brigadier 
Shelton says that when our men ran he ordered the 
halt to be sounded; at which’ the troops mechanically 
arrested their flight, and fell into their places! 

“They ran till they gained the second square, which 
had not broken ; and the men finding a stand, turned 
about, gave a shout, and then the Ghéziis were, in 
their turn, panic-struck, abandoned the gun, but made 
off with the limber and horses. On this we re-took 
the gun, without resistance. . . . At this time I 
was standing on the ramparts, and heard the Envoy, in 
my presence, ask the General (Elphinstone) to pursue 
the flying troops into the city, which he refused, 
saying, ‘it was a wild scheme, and not feasible?” . 

This account coincides exactly with the statements 
made by those officers engaged in the action whom 
I had opportunities of consulting. The reader can 
therefor2 form his own judgment. 

6. I: must be admitted, in Brigadier Shelton’s favour, 
that the odds were fearfully against him, although had 
reinforcements been sent out to his aid at the critical 
time the result might have been widely different, and 
he would have been deservedly extol'ed as a hero.] 
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CHAPTER X. 


OUR PASSIVENESS. — CONFERENCES AND NEGOTIATIONS ” 
WITH THE INSURGENT CHIEFS.-—LOSS OF MUHAMMAD 
SHARIF’S FORT.—TERMS AGREED ON. 


November 24¢h.—Ovr troops had now lost all con-- 
fidence ; and even such of the officers as had hitherto 
indulged the hope of a favourable turn in our affairs, 
began at last reluctantly to cntertain gloomy fore- 
bodings as to our future fate. Our force resembled 
a.ship in danger of wreckmg among rocks and shoals, 
for want of an able pilot to guide it safely through 
them. Even now, at the eleventh hour, had the helra 
of affairs been grasped by a hand competent to the 
important task, we might perhaps have steered clear 
of destruction; but, in the absence of any such de- 
liverer, it was but too evident that Heaven alone could 
gave us by some unforeseen interposition. 
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“I have already mentioned the new  bridgé throw 
‘over the river by General Elphinstone : this the enemy, 
advancing up the bed of the river under cover’ of the’ 
bank, to-day began to demolish. I must do Brigadier 
Shelton the justice to say that he, seeing the vast, 
‘importance of the bridge in case of a retreat (an alter-, 
rnative of which he never lost sight), had strongly~ urged, 
"the erection of a ficld-work for its protection ; in fact, 
there was asmall unfinished fort near at hand, which one 
night’s work of the sappers would have rendered fit for 
the purpose, and a small detachment thrown into‘it: 
would have perfectly commanded the bridge. “But 
this simple precaution was neglected, and the result. 
will be scen in the sequcl. 

Captain Conolly now wrote in from the Bale Hisér, 
strongly advising an immediate retreat thither, on whi¢h 
movement several of the chief military and all the 

“political officers considered our only hope of -holding 
out through the winter to depend. But the old objec: 
tions were still urged against the measure by Brigadier 
" Shelton and others ; and the General, in ¢ letter this 
day addressed to the Envoy, expressed his opinion that: 
“the movement, if not altogether impossible, would 
be attended with great difficulty, encumbered as ‘we. 
should be with numerous sick and wounded. The 
enemy would doubtless oppose us with their whole force, 
and the greater part of the troops would be requi 

~to cover the operation, thus leaving the cantonment 
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imperfectly defended ; that the men were harassed, 
dispirited, and greatly reduced in numbers ; and failure 
“would be attended with certain destruction to the 
whole force. To remove the ammunition and stores 
would be the work of several days, during which the 
enemy would hover around, and offer every obstacle 
to. our operations. Our wounded were increased, 
“whilst our means of conveying them were diminished. 
“Would the Bala Hisar hold the force with all the fol- 
lowers? Water was already said to be selling there at a 
high price.* We had barely twenty days’ supply of 
provisions in the cantonments ; and, even supposing we 
gould find means to carry it with us, there was no 
prospect of obtaining more in the Bala Hisar. A retreat: 
thence would be worse than from our present position, 
after having abandoned our cattle; and the sick and’ 
wounded must be left behind us.” In these opinion’ 
Brigadier Shclton entircly concurred. An appalling 
list. of objections, it mast be confessed, but insufficient 
to shake my helief that a removal of the force into 
the Balé Hisar was not ouly practicable but necessary 
for our safety and honour, while the risks attending it, 
though formidable, were only such as we ought, as 
soldiers, to have urthesitatingly incurred. Shah Shujé 
had moreover declared himself impatient to receive us; 
and, even had the dreaded ruin overwhelmed us in 


* This report was entirely untrue. 
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‘the attempt, would it not have been a more manly 
and honourable course, than the inglorious treaty’ we 
shortly afterwards entered into with a treacherous band 
of rebels, by which we deserted the sovereign whom 
it was our duty to protect to the last drop of our blood? 
Had we boldly sallied forth, preferring death to dis- 
honour, would not the fate of our poor fellows have 
been a hundredfold happier than that they subse- 
quently expericnced, in their miscrable retreat, inas- 
much as they would have dicd in the consciousness of 
having bravely done their duty? Never were troops 
exposed to greater hardships and dangers ; yet, ‘sad to 
say, never did soldiers shed their blood wlth less bene- 
ficial result than during the investment of the British 
lines at Kabul. 
But, to return to my narrative. 
A letter to the address of the Envoy was this day 
received from Usmin Khain*, Bérakzi, a near relative 
, of the new king, and generally supposed to haye a 
favourable leaning towards us, wherein he took credit 
to himself for having “ checked the ardour of. his fol- 
lowers in their pursuit of our flying troops on the pre- 
ceding day, when, by following up their success, the 
loss of onr cantonments and the’ destruction of our 
force was inevitable ; but that it was not the wish of 


* This chief had sheltered Captain Drummond in his own house : 
since the first day of the outbreak. i 
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the chiefs to proceed to such dreadful extremities, their 
sole desire being that we should quietly cvacuate the 
country, leaving them to govern it according to their 
own rules, and with a king of their own choosing.” 
On the receipt of this friendly communication, the 
Envoy requested the Gencral to state his opinion re- 
garding the possibility, im a military point of view, of 
retaining our position in the cantonments ; as, in case 
of a negative reply, he might be able to enter into 
negotiations with the existing rulers of the country. 

The General replied to the effect that “we had now 
been in a state of siege for three weeks ; our provisions 
were nearly expended, and our forage entirely con. 
sumed, without the prospect of procuring a fresh 
supply ; that our troops were much reduced by 
casualties, and the large number of sick and wounded 
increased almost daily; and that, considering the 
difficulty of defending the cxtensive and ill-situated 
cantonment, the near approach of winter, the fact of 
our communications being cut off, and that we had no 
prospect of ‘rcinforcement, with the whole country in 
arms against us; he did not think it possible to retain 
our present position in the country, and therefore 
thought the Envoy ought to avail himself of the offer 
to negotiate, which had been made him.” 

November 27th.—Nothing clse of consequence took 
place until this morning, when two deputies from 
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the bridge, were ushered into cantonmients by Captains 
Lawrence and Trevor, the Envoy having agreed to 
confer with them, on condition that nothing should be 
proposed which’ it would be derogatory in him to 
consider. The interview took place in the offiéers’ 
guard-room at the eastern gate; the exact particnlars 
did not transpire, but the demands made by the chiefs 
"were such as it was impossible to comply with, and the 
“deputies took leave of the Envoy with the exclamation 
that “we should meet again in battle!”? “We shall 
at all events meet,” replied Sir William, “ at the day 
‘of judgment.” At night the Envoy received a letter 
from the chiefs proposing terms of so disgraceful and 
insulting a nature, as seemed at once to preclude ‘all 
hope of terminating our difficulties by treaty. The 
‘tenor of them was as follows: “That we, should deliver 
up Shih Shujé and his whole family; lay down: our 
arms; and make an unconditional surrender; whén 
they might perhaps be induced to spare our lives, and 
allow us to leave the country on condition of never 
returning.” The Envoy’s reply was sach as well 
became the representative of his country’s honour. 
“He was astonished,” he said, “at their departing 
from that good faith for which be had given them 
credit, by violating the conditions on which he” had 
been led to entertain proposals for a pacific arrange- 
ment; that the terms they proposed were teo-dis:~ 
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if they ‘persisted in them, he must again appeal to 
arms, leaving the result to the God of battles.” wi 
. December 1st.—No active renewal of hostilities took’ 
place until to-day, when a desperate effort was made 
by ‘the enemy to gain possession of the Bélé Hisar, 
which they endcavoured to effect by a night attack, in 
the first instance, on the Birj-i-lékh, an isolated tower 
forming an outwork to the fortress, and from its 
elevated position commanding almost the entire works. 
This point was, however, strongly reinforced without 
delay by Major Ewart, commanding the garrison, and 
_ notwithstanding the determined spirit exhibited by the 
enemy, who made repeated charges up the hill, they 
were repulsed with considerable slaughter. 

Deceinber 4th.—At an early hour the enemy moved. 
out in force from the city, and, having crowned the 
Beméri hills, posted two guns in the gorge, from 
which they maintained a tolerably brisk fire for several 
hours into the cantonments, effecting fortunately but 
little mischief; in the evening they, as usual, retired 
to their respective haunts. During the night a rush 
was suddenly made by a party of Afghins to the gate. 
of, Muhammad Sharil’s fort, garrisoned by our troops, 
which they attemp‘cd, in imitation of our own method 
at. the taking of Ghazni, to blow open with powder 
bags, but without success. 

December 5th.—This day the enemy completed the 
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“ commenced on the 24th ult., no precaution having 
been taken to prevent the evil. Day after day we 
quietly looked on without an effort to save it, orders 

~ being in vain solicited by various officers for preventive 

measures to he adopted. In consequence of the 
enemy having commenced mining one of the towers 
of Muhammad Sharif’s fort, the garrison was reinforced, 
and Lieutenant Sturt stiecceded during the night in 
destroying the mine. This, however, could only be 
effected at the expense of opening a passage under the 
walls, which it became necessary to barricade; and 
although this measure of precaution was efficiently 
executed, such was the nervous state of the party 
composing the garrison, that no reliance could be 
placed on thicir stability in case of an attack. - 
December Gth.—The garrison of Muhammad Sharif*s 
fort was relieved at an early hour by one company of 

Her Majesty’s 44th, under Licutenant Grey, and one 

company 37th Native Infantry, under Lieutenant 

Hawirey, an amply sufficient force for the defence of 

the place against any sudden onset; but, unhappily, 

the fears of the old garrison were communicated to the 
new, and, owing to the representations of Licutenant 

Hawtrey, the defences were minutely examined by 

Lieutcnant Sturt, the garrison engineer, and by him 

pronounced to be complete. Scarcely, however, had 


that officer returned to cantonments, cre information 
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having been seized with a panic, had taken flight 
over the walls, and abandoned the fort to the enemy. 
It would appear that a small party of jazailchis, having 
crept up to the undermined tower under cover of | 
the trees in the Shih Bagh, had fired upon the garrison 
through the barricaded breach which I have above 
described, unfortunatcly wounding Licutenant Grey, 
upon whose departure for medical aid, the Europeans, 
deprived .of their officer, lost what little confidence 
they had before possessed, and collecting their bedding 
under the walls, betrayed symptoms of an intention 
to retreat, The cncmy meanwhile, cmboldened by 
the slackencd fire of the defenders, approached mo- 
mentarily nearer to the walls, aud, making a sudden 
rush to +he barricade, completed the panic of the 
garrison, who now made their escape over the walls 
in the greatest consternation, deaf to the remon- 
strances of tlicir gallant commander. The Sepoys, 
who ‘at first remained staunch, contaminated by the - 
bad example sct them, refused to rally ; and Licutenant 
Hawtrey, finding himself descried by all, was obliged 
reluctantly to follow, being the last to leave the 
fort. 

The enemy, though at first few in numbers, were 
not slow to avail themsclyes of the advantage afforded 
them, and. their banner was soon planted in triumph 


on the walls. 
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‘withdrawn from the baz4r, and three companies of 
the 87th Native Infantry substituted in their room. 
[This deplorable affair of Muhammad Sharif’s fort 
was made the subject of much censorious comment and 
of mutual recrimination at the time; and writing, as a 


I did, before the excitement caused by these disastrous. 


events had been calmed down, and when it. seemed 
inevitable that nothing less would satisfy the public 
mind than a thorough sifting of facts, I felt in a 
manner compelled, as a faithful narrator of events, 
and in the cause of truth and justice, to lay bare 
what then secmed a serious evil, regardless of un- 


pleasant consequences, But now the case is altogether 


different, and I feel that I should not be justified if 
reviving necdlessly an ungracious topic which. had best 
be forgotten. : 
Morcover, while looking back calmly, through a 
long vista of years, on those sad events of my younger 
days, and with a more ripe military experience than I 
then could boast, I fecl persuaded that there was 
a natural tendency among the actors in those trying 
scenes (inyself included) to view what were in reality 
accidental and exceptional errors or backslidings, on 
the part of officers or men, through an exaggerated 
medium. For, after all, there was nothing very sur- 
prising in the occupants of a small fortified outpost 
being seizcd with a temporary panic on discovering 
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the walls, with the probable intent to blow up ‘the 
interior garrison at any moment! Such incidents are 
by no means so rare as might be supposed in time 
of war, even among the bravest troops in the world, 
and when we consider the continuous hardships and 
‘tridls which these harassed and half-starved soldiers 
had undergone during the previous seven weeks, we 
ought not to marvel if thcir nervous system had 
become temporarily wnstrung. Let it the rather be 
remembered, to their lasting ercdit, how these self- 
same men fought their way, only a few days subse- 
quently, under the personal leading of their brave 
brigadier, during the fatal and ever-memorable retreat 
from Kébul, through a long series of difficult mountain 
passes, and opposed on all sides by a countless host of 
fanatical Afghans, as hercafter recorded in these 
pages ; and—let the voice of a worn-out opprobrium be 
silenced for evermore ! *] é 
The alarming discovery having been made that” 
our supply of provisions had been materially over- 
rated,.and tnat not even a sufficiency for one day 
remained in store, Captain Hay was despatched with a 
convoy of military stores into the Béla Hisér, with 
orders to bring bacx the animals laden with grain. 


* ‘Though somewhat late in the day, I rejoiee in the op, rtunity 


now afforded me nf affarine the aloes |. Sete? 5 
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He started several hours before daybreak, but on 
reaching the Siy’h Sang hill, a few straggling shots 
being fired upon his rear, the men riding the laden 
ydbis (Afghin ponies) were panic-stricken, and, 
hastily casting the loads to the ground, galloped for 
safety to the front. Much private property was lost 
at the same time, for, notwithstanding all the oppo- 
sition that had been made to the proposal of a retreat 
_ to the Bilir Histr, the General in some degree deferred 
to the opinions of those who favoured the movement, by 
adopting the half-measure of sending in magazine 
supplies from time to time by driblets. This led 
many to suppose that the whole force would sooner 
or later retreat thither, and accordingly advantage 
was taken of every opportunity to send ia a few 
private necessaries in advance. On this occasion the 
attempt failed in the mamner T have above related ; but 
Captain Way nevertheless accomplished the primary 
object of his journey, by bringing back as much 
provisions as could be collected on so short a notice, 
December Sti, —The Envoy, having addtessed a 
public letter to the General, requested him to state 
“whether or not it was his opinion that any further 
attempt to hold out against the enemy would merely 
have the effect of sacrificing both His Majesty Shah 
~ Shujé and ourselves ; and whether, supposing this to 
be so, the only alternative Icft was not to negotiate 
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favourable terms possible?” The General, in reply, 
stated his conviction that “the present situation of 
the troops was such, from the want of provisions and 
the impracticability of procuring more, that no time 
ought to be lost in entering into negotiations for a 
safe retreat from the country: That, as regarded the 
troops at Kandahiv, and the ramours of their approach 
to our assistance, he would be sorry, in the absence of 
all authentic information, to risk the sacrifice of the 
troops by waiting for their arrival, when we were 
ignorant even of their having commenced their march, 
and were reduced to three days’ supply of provisions 
for our Scpoys at half rations, and almost without any 
forage for our horses and cattle: That our number 
of sick and wounded in hospital execeded six hundred, 
and our means for their transport were far from 
‘adequate, owing to the death by starvation of ‘so 
many of our camels, from which cause also we should’ 
be obliged, at this inclement season, to leave their 
tents and bedding behind, with such a march before 
us: That, as regarded the king, he must be excused 
from entering upon that poiut of the Envoy’s letter, - 
and leave its considcration to his better knowledge 
and judgment; but he might be allowed to say that 
it little became him, as commanding the British troops 
in Afghénistén, to regard the necessity of. negotiation 
in any other light than as conccrned their honour 
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able, by a further stay here, after the sudden and 
universal rebellion against His Majesty’s authority 


‘which had taken place throughout his ‘dominions: 


That the whole of the grain and forage in the vicinity. 
was exhausted, and the defence of the extensive and, 


ill-selected cantonment would not admit of distant 


expeditions to obtain supplics from the strongly’ 
fortificd dwellings of an armed and hostile population ; , 
our present. numbers being inswflicicnt for its defence, 
and obliging the whole of the troops to be almost, 
constantly under arms. In conclusion, he could only 
repeat his opinion that the Envoy should lose no 
time in entering into negotiations.” This letter’ was 


. countersigned by Brigadiers Shelton and Anquetil,° 


and Colonel Chambers, who entirely concurred. ‘in. the > 
opinions it expressed. Mcanwhile starvation stared us in 
the face, and it became necessary to adopt immediate 
measures for obtaining a further supply of provisions. 
A consultation was accordingly held with this object at 


. the General’s house, and it was determined that. an 


attack should be made on the neighbouring fort of 
Khoja Ruwash at an early hour the following morning, 

December 9th.—The morning dawned, but no signs 
of preparation appeared for the proposed enterprise ; 
no bridge was laid down for the passage of the guns 
and cavalry; no troops were in readiness to march; . 
and it was plain that either no orders had been 
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" notwithstanding ‘the importance of its object, the 
expedition was suffered to die a natural death, 
“Upon this subject I shall only remark that Brigadier 
Shelton commanded the garrison, and that with him 
the necessary arrangements rested. 

[The following explanation has since been given in 
an English paper :— 

“The real fact is, the Envoy found from his in- 
formant that there were plenty of provisions in the 
village, (and in another, Khadabad, near it,) but it 
was fully armed, aud it was declared that the whole’ 
armed force of the city would sally out to resist our 
march to the place; and hence the Envoy and General 
decided on the force not being sent. Was this the 
Brigadiér’s fault ?”’] 

Intelligence having heen this day received of a 
decisive victory gained over the enemy by General 
Sale at. Jallaléhaid, the Envoy conceived it might 
have the effect of modifying the General’s opinion 
regarding the immediate necessity of negotiating 
with the relsel chicls, and addressed him a letter on _ 
the subject. The General, bowever, declared in 
reply, that, pleasing as the intelligence was, it could 
not in the slightct degrec influence our position, 

so as to affect the expediency of our treating; in 
forming ‘which opinion he was much influenced by 
the joint representations that had been jnst made — 
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tive heads of the Company’s and Shéh’s commissariat, 
wherein they declared their utter inability to procure. 
grain or forage within three or four miles, and that, 
althongh three days’ supply of dtd (ground wheat) 
might still be procurable from the Bala. Hisér, yet 
every additional day’s delay now crippled the cattle 
more and more, and rendered our position more 
perilous, Notwithstanding these apparently conclu- 
sive arguments, there existed strong grounds for 
believing that the Bala [list contained a much larger 
_ supply of provisions than was gencrally supposed. 

December 10th.—Another convoy of military stores * 
was despatched to the Béla Hisér this morning undet 
command of Lieutenant Le Geyt, by whom a further - 
supply of dédé was brought back in return. 

December 11th.—The rebel chicfs having manifested 
an inclination to treat, the Envoy, accompanied by 
Captains Lawrence, Mackenzie, and Trevor, went 
out to mect them on the plain towards Siydh 
Sang. There were present Muhammad Akbar Khan, 
Usman Khéin, Muhammad Khén Naib Amir (com- 
monly called Naib Amir), Barakzts ;—Muhammad Shéh 
Khan, Hamza Khan, Khuda Khan, Ghalzis ;—Jay-at 
Ulal Khim, Pupalzi ;—Khaén Sharia Khan, Kazilbash ;— 
and several others of inferior uote, but all heads of 
tribes. After the exchange of salutations, Sir William 
addressed the assembled Khans, alluding to past times, 
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ship had. existed between them and the English. 
He greatly lamented that feelings of so pleasant 
and mutually beneficial a nature should have been 
thus rudely interrupted; but professed himsclf wholly 
ignorant of the causes of such interruption. He pro- 
ceeded to state that sentiments of good will towards 
the Afghdén nation had principally induced the British 
Government to lend their aid, in restoring to the 
seat of his anccstors a king, who, notwithstanding 
his misfortunes, originating in causes to which he 
would not then allude, had ever reigned in the hearts 
of the mass of his people; that the restoration of their 
monarch had apparently given the utmost satisfaction 
to all classes throughout his dominions. If, however, 
that satisfaction had passed away, and given place 
-to emotions of a wholly contrary nature (and he 
supposed that the assembled Sirdirs and Khans 
might be considered the mouth-picce of the-people), 
it no longer became the British Government to per- 
sist In a course so displeasing to those chiefly in- 
terested in tic result. On this account he was willing 
to enter into negotiations, for the smoothing over of 
present difficulties, and for the adopting of such 
measures as were-likcly to be the most conducive 
towards the re-establishment of that mutual friendship 
between the British and Afghan Governments, the main- 
tenance of which, he felt assured, must be earnestly 
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“Muhammad ‘Akbar Khén and Usman Khan, as the 
principal personages present, expressed, with the hearty 
concurrence of the inferior chiefs, their entire assent, 
adding many expressions of their personal esteem 

“for the Envoy himsclf, and their gratitude for the 
way in which the exiled Amir had been used. The. 
Envoy then requested permission to rcad to them 
@ paper containing a general sketch of the proposed 
treaty. This being agrecd to, the articles of? the: 
treaty were read and discussed. Their general purport 

-was to the cffect—That the British should evacuate 
Afghanistin, including Kandahar, Ghazni, Kabul, 
‘Tallélabid, and all the other stations absolutely. 
within the limits of the country so called ;—that: they 
should be permitted to return not only unniolestéd 
to India, but that supplies of every description should’ 
-be afforded them in their road thither, certain 
men of consequence accompanying them as hostages ; 
—that the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, his ‘family, 
and every Afghdn now in exile for political offences, 
‘should be allowed to return to their cowntry ;—that 
Shah Shuj& and his family should be allowed the 

option of remaining at Kabul or proceeding with the 
British troops to Ludidna, in cither case receiving 
from the Afghén Government a pension of one lakh 
of rupis per annum ;—that means of transport for 
‘the conveyance of our baggage, stores, &e., in- 
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of their’ adopting the latter alternative, stiould be 
furnished by the existing Afghén Government ;—that ’ 
an amnesty should. be granted to all those who had 
made themselves obnoxious on account of their: 
attachment to Sh4h Shujé and his allies, the British ; 
~-that all prisoners should be released ;—that no 
British, force should be ever again sent into Afghén- 
-istin, unless called for by the Afghan Government, 
“between whom and the British nation perpetual friend- 
ship should be established on the sure foundation of 
“mutual good offices. 
To all these terms the chicfs cordially agreed, with’ 
the exception of Muhammad Akbar, who cavilled at* 
4 several,; especially that of the amnesty, but was over- 
ruled by his coadjutors. He positively refused to 
permit the garrison to ‘be supplicd with provisions 
until it lad. quitted cantonments, which movemént 
he’ clamorously demanded should take place the 
following morning. His violence caused some con- 
fusion ; but the more temperate of his party having 
interfered, it-was finally ‘agreed that our evacuation’ 
of the cantonments should take place in three days— 
that provisions should be supplied—and that to all 
the above-mentioned articles of this new treaty a 
formal assent in writing should be sent, with all 
the usual forms of a restored peace. The chiefs, on 
returning to the city, took with them Captain Trevor . 
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the whole of this interview, which took- place not 
far from the bottom of the Siyah Sang hills, great 
‘anxiety was felt in the cantonments from the apparent 
janger to which the Envoy was exposed,—he being 
accompanied ouly by a few troopers of the Body- 
guard,—and from the circumstance of large bodies 
of the cnemy’s horse and foot being seen to pass 
towards the scene of conference from the city, their 
leaders evidently with much difficulty restraining 
their advance beyond a certain point. Sir William, 
however, although not mnaware of the perfidious 
nature of those he had to deal with, nor insensible to 
the risk he ran, (a shot, in fact, from the fanatic 
multitude, having whistled over the heads:of the 
gentlemen in attendance on him, as they’ advanced 
towards the rendezvous,) wisely imagined that a dis- 
play of confidence was the best mode of begetting 
good faith. It is, however, pretty certain that the 
tumultuary movements of the Afghén troops, whose 
presence was in direct violation of the stipulations 
under which the conference was held, were not without 
their cause, it having been the earnest desire of 
Muhammad Akbar to scize upon the Envoy’s person 
at that very mecting, from whier step he ‘was with 
difficulty restrained by the other Khins. But no sense 
of personal danger could have deterred a man of 
Sir William’s truly chivalrous and undaunted character 
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Would that he had been more alive to the appre- 
hensions which influenced. common men! We might 
not then have to mourn over the untimely fate of 
one whose memory must be ever cherished in 
the hearts of all who knew and were capable of 
appreciating him, notwithstanding the disastrous ter-_ 
mination of his political carcer, as that of a good, 
and, im many essential points, a great man. : 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“PREPARATIONS FOR EVACUATING.—MORE CONFERENCES.— 
MORE DEULAYS.—- MORE DUFFICULTIES. — MUHAMMAD 
AKBAR’S PLOT AGAINST THE ENVOY.—HIS MURDER... 


‘December 12th—Iv is undeniable that Sir “William 
“Macnaghten was forced into this treaty ‘with men, 
whose power he despised, and whose treachery .was 
proverbial, against his own judgment, by the pressing 
representations of our military heads. It is no less 
true that, whatever may have been his political re-- 
missness or want of foresight before he rebellion 
broke out, he had, throughout the perils that. after-" 
wards beset us, displayed a traly British ‘spirit of 
unflinching fortitude and indefatigable energy, cal- 
‘culated, under more auspicious leadrrs, to have 
stimulated the zcal and valour of the troops, and 
to have cheered them under the trials and hardships 
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without fear of contradiction, that scarcely an enter- 
prige was undertaken throughout the siege but at the 
suggestion, and cyen the entreaties, of the Envoy, he 
volunteering to take on himself the entire respon- 
sibility. Justice demands this tribute to the memory 
of one, whose acts, as they will assurcdly undergo the 
severe scrutiny of his countrymen, it therefore becomes 
. the duty of every cye-witness, who bears testimony 
on’ the subject, not only to shield from misrepre- 
sentation, but, where they are deserving of it, to’ hold 
up to public admiration. I am led to write this 
- solely by my public knowledge of the man. If ‘I: 
could bring myself, on matters of such vital impor- 
. tance, to follow the dictates of mere private feeling, 
“iny ‘bias~would be altogether on the side of my late 
lamented military chief, and for whose infirmities 
every allowance ought, in common justice, to be 
made. . With a mind and talents of no ordinary 
; stamp, and a hitherto unsullicd fame, he committed 
the fatal error of transporting himself suddenly from 





astate of prolonged luxurious repose, at an advanced 
age, to undertake the fatigues and cares insepar- 
able from high military command, in a foreign, 
uncongenial climate; he thus not only ruined his 
already shattercd health, but (which to a soldier was 
a far worse calamity) gricvously damaged that high 


reputation which his carly serviccs had secured for 
ae 
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The terms of the new treaty were immediately 
made known to Shah Shujé, by which that unfortu- 
nate monarch found himself once more doomed to 
. an old age of exile and degradatiow, The first step 
towards its fulfilment was the withdrawal of our 
troops from the Bald Iisér, which was to have taken 
place this very day, but was postponed for a short time 
longer to admit of the necessary preparations being 
made, A deputation of chiefs had an interview in 
the close of the day, who were the bearers of a most 
unexpected proposition, to the effect that Shah Shujé 
should continue king, on condition of intermarrying 
his daughters with the leading Afghin chiefs, and 
abandoning the offensive practice of keeping the 
chief nobles of his kingdom waiting for lours at 
his gate in expectation of audicnee. The Afghans 
hate ceremony, which Shih Shuja carried at all times 
to an absurd extent, hence much of his unpopularity, 
This arrangement was not intended te annul those 
parts of the treaty which related to our immediate — 
evacuation of the country, for the fulfilment of which 





some married familics were demanded as hostages. 
December 13th._—Such was the inveterate pride of 
the king, that he yielded a most reluctant consent 
to the above-mentioned proposals, notwithstanding 
that the only alternative was the instant resignation 


of -his kingdom. Little confidence was, however, 
ait de 2. 
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whose hatred of the Diirani ruler was notorious. As 
our retreat was now fully decided on, and our well- 
stocked magazine was shortly to fall a prey to our 
enemies, the General ordered that some ammunition 
should be distributed to certain of the camp-followers ; 
and commanding officers were directed to indent for 
new arms aud accoutrements, in exchange for such 
as were old and damaged. ‘The reins of discipline 
had, however, by this time become so terribly relaxed, 
and so little attention was paid to superior orders 
by either officers or men, that many of the officers 
in command of companies rested content with sending 
their men to the magazine, to help themsclves at will, 
the stores being unfortunately, in the absence of any 
“fished building for their reception, arranged under 
the trees of an orchard, in charge of a small guard. 
The consequence was, as might have been expected, 
a scene of confusion and plunder, which was rendered 
worse by a rush of camp-followers, who, imagining 
that a liceuce had been given for every one to take 
whatever he_ pleased, flocked in hundreds to the spot, 
and terribly increased the tumult ; imsomuch that 
the authority of several officers, who, observing what 
was going on, exerted themselves to restore order, 
was for scveral miuutes set at naught. At last, 
however, the place was cleared of the intruders, and 
the greater portion of the stolen articles was recovered 
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At 2pm. the troops in the Béla isis, eotisidiiing 
of the 54th Native Infantry, half of Captain Nicholl’s 
troop of Horse Artillery, and a detachment of the 
Mountain Train, with two howitzers, uuder Lieutenant 
Green, commenced their evacuation of that fortréss, 
They were also cneumbered with an iron 9-pounder 

“gun, and a 24-pounder brass howitzer, drawn: by 
‘bullocks, which it was the General’s wish should have’ 
been lelt behind, but his order to that effect had by 
some accident missed its destination. As the utmost 
scarcity of provisions prevailed in cantonments, Cap- 
tain Kirby, the commissariat officer, had zealotsly 
exerted himself to collect a supply of about one 
thousand six hundred maunds of wheat and flour_ 
to carry thither, Much delay, however, occtirrea 2 in 
packing and loading ; and, the best part of the day 
being nearly spent ere above one-third of that quantity 
was ready, Major Ewart deemed it advisable to move 
off without further loss of time. He found Muham- 
mad Akbar Khén in waiting with a small body of 
followers outside the gate, for the purpose of escorting © 
him to cantonments ; and, as the evening drew nigh, a 
dense crowd of armed Afghans had been observed to’ 
collect on the Siyah Sang hill, along the base of 
which our troops must pass, giving rise to suspicions 
of some meditated treachery. While the rear-guard, 
with the Mountain Train gun and a portion of the ; 
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Akbar’s followers, pushing quietly past them, en- 
deavoured to effect an entrance into the fort; but on 
their being recognized by the king’s guard, the gates 
were immediately shut, and a round or two of grape 
fired upon the intruders, with so indiscriminate an 
aim as to endanger the lives of Captain Conolly and 
several of the Sepoys, of whom some were severely 
wounded. It can scarecly be doubted that Muhammad ° 
Akbar’s intention was to have seizet the gate with a 
few of his men, until a rush of the Afghéns from 
the hill should have enabled him to carry the body 
of the place by storm. The vigilance of the garrison - 
having defeated this plan, the wily chief, imagining 
that. the gates would again be opencd to re-admit 
our ur troops, informed Major Ewart that, owing to 
the lateness of the hour and the threatening attitude 
assumed by the crowd on the hill, it would be ne- 
‘cessary to postpone his march until the following 
morning. In consequence of this sudden, ill-timed 
announcement, Major Ewart applied to the king for 
the immediate readmission of his troops for shelter ~ 
during the night ; but the monarch, whose suspicions 
of foul play on the part of Muhammad Akbar were 
now fully awakencd. positively refused to accede to 
- the request. The prospect of passing the night in the 
low marshy ground under the walls, without tents, 
bedding, fire-wood, or food for officers or men, was 
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the part of Muhammad Akbar, and the dangerous 
vicinity of an armed multitude, whose watch-fires 
already glcamed on the adjacent hills, tended but 
little to rclipve the discomforts of such a situation. 
The cold was intenscly bitter, and perhaps so miserable 
a night had never before been spent by Indian troops. 
December 14th.—At an early hour this morning, 
Muhammad Akbar having declared his readiness to 
proceed, the troops commenced their march, The ad- 
vance-guard was suffered to proceed wmolested ; but 
the rear-guard, on reaching the base of the Siyéh 
_ Sang hill, was fired upon by the enemy, who crowned 
the ridge; and the iron 9-pounder being for a few 
~ moments accidentally separated from the column in 





crossing a watcr-cut, an instantaneous rush wes ar 
upon it hy a number of Afghins, and a poor sick 
European artilleryman, who for want of a more 
suitable conveyanec had been lashed to the gun, 
was unmercilully butchered. The approach ‘of the 
rear-guard, and a ruund or two of grape from the 
Mountain Train howitzer, drove off the assailants ; and 
they were restrained from offering auy additional 
annoyance by the exertions of Muhammad Akbar 
himself, who, gallopmg in amongst them with a few 
followers, threatened to cut down any who dared to 
be guilty of further opposition to the progress of the 
detachment, which accordingly reached cantonments 
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December 16th.—Shéh Shujé having, for reasons best 
known to himself, withdrawn his consent to the 
arrangement which was to have continued him in the 
possession of his rights, the treaty resumed its original 
form; but the chiefs positively refused to supply 
previous or forage, until we should further assure 
them of our sincerity by giving up every fort in the 
immediate vicinity of cantonments. Forage had for 
many days been so scarce, that the horses and cattle 
were kept alive by paring off the bark of trees, and by 
eating their own dung over and over again, which * 
was regularly collected and spread before them. The 
camp- followers were destitute of other food than the 
flesh of animals which expired daily from starvation 
anacold. ‘The daily consumption of ata by the fighting- 
men was about one hundred and fifty maunds, and not 
above two days’ supply remained in store. By giving 
up the forts in question, all of which commanded the 
cantonment, we should place oursclves entirely at the 
mercy of the cnemy, who could at any time render our 
position untenable, But our leaders now seemed to 

‘consider that we had no other chance left than to con- 
cede to the demands of the chiefs, however wnreason- 
able; and our troops were accordingly withdrawn from 
the Rikabashi, Magazine, and Zulfikar’s forts, and from 
the Masjid opposite the western gate, all of which were 
forthwith occupied by the Afghans, who, on their part, 
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Zamén Khan, as a hostage, and a supply of about one 
“hundred and fifty maunds of 4té for the troops.’ 
| They likewise promised us two thousand camels and 

four hundred yabis for the march to Jallalabad. 

December 18th.—The delay of the chiefs in furnishing 

* the necessary carriage, and the Shéh’s dilatoriness in 
deciding on his future course, compelled us from : 

“day to day to postpone our departure. Meanwhile the 
increasing severity of the winter rendered every hour’s ¢ 
procrastination of the utmost consequence ; and this. 

morning our situation was rendered more desperate 

than ever by a heavy fall of snow, which covered the 
« ground to the depth of five inches, and never after- . 
wards disappeared. Thus a new cnemy entered on. 
the scene, which we were destined to find ever OTe 

. formidable than an army of rebels. : 

December 19th.—The Envoy wrote an order for the 

‘evacuation of Ghazni, and it was arranged that the’ 

27th Native Infantry, which garrisoned the place, 

should march through the Zurmat valley, and pursue 
- theroute of Deré Ishmail Khén. The 22rd was fixed 
for our departure. : 
December 20th._—The Envoy had an interview with 
“the chicfs, who now demanded that @ portion of” 
our guns and ammunition should be immediately - 
given up. They also required Brigadier Shelton as. 
a hostage. It was proposed by Lieutenant Sturt.to- 
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véith te ie Jalalabad, devoting all hes means of transport. 
“We ‘possessed to the service of the sick, and the con-- 
<weyance of such public stores as were absolutely: 
hecessary. But neither the General nor his immediate 
advisers could bring themselves to adopt a: course > 
which would have saved the national honour, at the. 
risk of sacrificing our whole force. 

It has been truly said that a council of war never 
‘fights. A door of hope had, until this day, still” 
remained open to us in the approach of Colonel 
“Maclaren’s force to our assistance from Kandahar ; 
we now heard with despair of its retreat from Tat, - 
‘in consequence of the snow. 
= | December 21st.--The Envoy met Usmdin Khén and 
Muhammad Akbar Khan on the plain, when four. 
hostages were fixcd upon, two of whom (Captains 
Conolly and Airey) were at once given over. Brigadier 
Shelton, having expressed a decided objection to under- 
take the duty, was not insisted upon. In the evening’ 
Captains Trevor and Drummond were permitted to 
réturn to cantonments, the latter officer haying been * 
concealed in the city since the 2nd of November. 

December 22nd.—I was ordered to conduct an officer 
of Nawab Zaman Khin over the magazine, that he 
might make choice of such stores as would be most . 
acceptable to the chiefs. I recommended a large 
pile of-8-inch shclls to his notice, which I knew 
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were with Captain Abbott’s battery at Jalldlabéa. 
He eagerly scized the bait, and departed in great 
glee, with his prize laden on some old ammunition- 
waggons. 

The Envoy at the same time sent his carriage as a 
present to Muhammad Akbar Khin. That. same 
night the last-named chief spread the net, into which 
Sir William Macnaghten was, on the following day, 
so miserably lured to his destruction. Captain Skin, 
ner, at this time livmg under Muhammad Akbar’s — 
protection, was made the bearer of proposals to the 
Envoy, of so advantagcous a nature, as to prove, in. 
his forlorn circumstances, irresistibly tempting. : 

Amin-ullah Khiin, the most influential of the rebels 
was to be seized on the following day, and delivered 
up to us asa prisoner. Muhammad Khan’s fort’ was 
to be immediately oceupied by one of our regiments, 
and the Bali Hisir by another. Shih Shujé was to 
continue king; Muhammad Akbar was to become 
his wazir, and our troops were to remain in their 
present position until the following sprmg. That a- 
scheme like this, bearing impracticability on its very 
face, should have for a moment deccived a, man of - 
Sir William’s usual intelligence and penetration, is 
indeed an extraordinary instance of infatuation, that 
can only be accounted for on the principle “that a 
drowning man will catch at a straw. Our fortunes: 
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rently delaying our departure until the snow should 
have formed an impassable barricr to the removal of 
our troops, who, even in the absence of an enemy, 
would but too probably perish from cold and faminey.. 
A treaty formed with men famed for ‘falschood and 
treachery, and who had already shown an utter diss , 
regard of some of its most important stipulations, 
could be regarded as little better than so much waste . 
paper; added to which considerations, Sir William 
felt that his own fame was deeply involved in the 
issue of that policy,* of which he had from the very 
first been the prime advocate and upholder, and that 
with it he must stand or fall, The specious project - 
of Muhammad Akbar offered a solution to the diffi- 
culties that besct his path, at which he grasped with 
an eagerness engendered by despair. The strength 
of the rebels had hitherto lam in their unanimity; 
the proposed stroke of policy would at once dissolve 
the confederacy, and open a road by which to retrieve 
our ruined fortunes. On either hand there was 
danger; and, miscrable as Sir William’s life had 
been. for the past six weeks, he was willing to stake 
his all on the issue of a plan which seemed to offer 
a faint hope of recovering the ground we had lost. 

Ina fatal hour he signed his name to a paper con- 
senting to the arrangement. Ilis doom was sealed. 
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‘The whole was a scheme got up by the chiefs, to test 
‘his sincerity. : 
December 23rd.—At about noon Sir William Mae- 
snaghten, attended by Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and. 
‘Mackenzie,: left the mission-house to attend a con- 
ference with Muhammad Akbar Khin on the plain - 
towards Siyéh Sang. Previously to this he had ‘ve: 
quested the General that two regiments and two. guns 
might be in readiness for secret service, and that, as 
_ the interview would be of a critical nature, the garrison’ 
‘might be kept well on the alert, and the walls strongly 
_amanned. In leaving the cantonments, Sir Willian’. 
expressed his disappointment at the paucity of men: 
on the ramparts, and the apparent inertness of “the 
garrison at such a critical moment, saying, “ However, 
it is all of a piece with the military arrangements 
throughout the siege.” On his leaving the gate only. 
sixteen troopers of the Body-guard were im attendance, 
‘but the remainder shortly afterwards joined, under 
Lieutenant Le Geyt. : 

Sir William now for the first time explained to the 
officers who accompanicd him the objects of the 
present conference, and Captain Lawrence was warned 
to be in readiness to gallop to the Bél4 Hisér, to 

” prepare the king for the approach of a regiment. 

Apprehensions being expressed of the danger ‘to 





which the scheme might expose him, in. case: 
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plied, * Dangerous it is; but if it succeeds, it is 
worth all risks: the rebels have: not fulfilled even 
one article of the treaty, and I have no confidence’ 
in them; and if by it we can only save our honour, | 
all will be well, At any rate, I would rather suffer 
a hundred deaths than live the last six weeks over 
again.” 

Meanwhile crowds of armed Afghans were observed 
hovering near the cantonment and about Muhammad ~ 
Khan’s fort, causing misgivings: in the minds of all . 
but the Envoy himself, whose confidence remained | 
unshaken. On arriving near the bridge, they were 
met, by Muhammad Akbar Khan, Muhammad Shéh 
Khan, Dost Muhammad Khan, Khuda Baksh Khén, 
Azéd Khan, and other chiefs, amongst whom was the 
brother of Amjin-ullah Khan, whose presence might 
have been sufficient to convince Sir William that he ~ 
‘had been duped. ; 
“The usual civilities having passed, the Envoy pre- 
sented Akbar Khin with a valuable Arab horse, whieh ‘ 
had only that morning been purchased for three thou- 

. said nipis. The whole party then sat down near some “ 
rising ground, which partially concealed them from 
cantonments. 7 

‘Captain Lawrence having called attention to. the 
number of inferior followers around them, with a 
view to their being ordered to a distance, Muhammad 
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“which words had scarcely been uttered, when Sir 
William and his three companions found ‘themselves 
suddenly grasped firmly by the hands from behind, 
whilst their swords and pistols were rudely snatched 
away by the chiefs and their followers, The three 
officers were immediately pulled forcibly along and 
compelled to mount on horseback, each behind a 
Ghalzi chief, escorted by a number of armed retainers,’ 

' who with difficulty repelled the efforts of a crowd of 
fanatic Ghazis, who, on secing the affray, had rushed 
to the spot, calling aloud for the blood of the hated - 
infidels, aiming at them desperate blows with their 
Jong knives and othcr weapons, and only deterred 
from firing by the fear of killing a chief. The wn- 
fortunate Envoy was last seen struggling violently 
with Muhammad Akbar, “consternation and horror 
depicted on his countenance.” 

On their nearing Muhammad Khin’s fort, renewed 
attempts were made to assassinate the three captive 
officers by the crowd there assembled. Captain Trevor, 
who was scated behind Dost Muhammad Khdn, un- 
happily fell to the ground, and was instantly slain. 
Captains Lawrence and Mackenzie reached the fort in 
safety, but the lattcy was much bruised in various parts 
of his body, and beth were greatly exhausted from the 
excitement they had undergone. 

‘At the entrance of the fort, a furious cut was aimed 
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Mullah Miimin, which was warded off by Muhammad 
Shah Khén, that chief receiving the blow on his own 
shoulder. Being taken into a small room, they found 








themselves still in continual jeopardy from repeated 
assaults of the Ghizis without, who were with the 
greatest difficulty restrained from shooting them 
through the window, where the hand of some recent 
European victim (afterwards ascertained to be that 
of the Envoy himself) was insultingly held up to 
their view. Throughout this tryimg scene they re- 
ceived repeated assurances of protection from the 
Ghalzi chiefs; but Amin-ullah Khin coming in gave 
vent to a torrent of angry abuse, und cven threatened 
to blow them from a gun. It is deserving of notice, 
that, amidst the congratulations which on all sides met 
the ear of Muhammad Shah Khin on the events of 
the day, the solitary voice of an aged Mulld was 
raised in condemnation of the deed, which he solemnly 
pronounced to be “foul” and calculated to cast a lasting 
disgrace on the religion of Muhammad. At midnight 
they were removed to the house of Muhammad Akbar 
Khan. As they passed through the streets of Kébul,. 
notwithstanding the excitement that had prevailed 
throughout the day,.it resembled a city of the dead ; 
nor did they meet a singic soul. 

By Akbar Khan they were reccived courtcously, 
and were now informed for the first time by Captain 
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Trevor, That Sir William Macnaghten met ‘his 
death at the hands of Muhammad Akbar himself 
there can be no reasonable doubt. That chief had 
pledged himsclf to his coadjutors to seize the Envoy 
that day, aud bring him into the city, when the chiefs 
hoped to have been able to dictate their own terms, 
retaining him as a hostage for their fulfilment. . Finding 
it impossible, from the strenuous resistance Sir William 
offered, to carry him off alive, and yet determined 
not to disappoint the public expectation altogether,— 
influenced also by his tiger passions, and the remem- 
brance of his father’s wrongs,—Muhammad’ Akbar 
drew a pistol, the Envoy’s own gift a few hours before, 
,and shot him through the body, which was _immé- 
Giately hacked to pieces by the ferocious Ghézfs, by 
whom. the dismembered trunk was afterwards carried 
to the city, and publicly exposed in the Chér Chauk, 
or principal mart, The head was taken to the house 
of Nawib Zaman Khan, where it was triumphantly 
exhibited to Captain Conolly. ? 

Such was the cruel fate of Sir William Macnaghten, 
the accomplished scholar, the distinguished politician, 
and the representative of Great Britain at the court of 
Shéh Shujd-ul-Mulk. : 

It cannot but be acceptable to my readers, if I here 
present éntire the interesting. and important letters:of 
Captains Mackenzie and Lawrence on this melani 
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Letter addressed by Caprain CO. Mackenziz to LigureNant 
Vincent Eyre. 
My Dein Erne, 

You ask for a minute account of the circumstances 
attending the assassination of the late Sir William Mac- 
naghten, and my own detention and imprisonment on 
that o¢casion. You may remember that, for many days 
previous to the fatal 23rd December, the poor Envoy had 
been ‘subjected to more wear and tear, both of body and 
mind, than it was possible for the most iron frame and 
the strongest intellect to bear without deeply feeling its 
effects. He had fulfilled all the preliminary conditions of 
the'treaty, which had been proposed between the British 
and the Afghin insurgents, whereas the Khans had in no 
one particular adhered to their engagements. Bad faith 
was evident in all their proceedings, and our condition 
was a’ desperate one; more especially as Sir William had > 
ascertained, by bitter experience, that no hope remained 
in the energies and resources of our military leaders, 
who ‘had formally protested that they could do nothing 
more. Beset by this disgraceful imbecility on the one 
hand, and by systematic treachery on the other, the unfor- 
tunate Envoy was driven to his wits’ end, and, as will 
be séen, forgot, in a fatal moment, the wholesome rule 
which he had theretofore laid down for himself, of re- 
fusing to hold conmrunication with individuals of the rebel 
- party, especially with him who was notorious, even amongst 
his villanous countrymen, for ferocity and treachery, 
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of the 22nd December, Captain James Skinner, who, after 
having been concealed in Kaébul during the greater part 
of the siege, had latterly been the guest of Muhammad 
Akbar, arrived in cantonments, accompanied by Muham- 
mad Sadiq Khan, a first cousin of Muhammad Akbar, and 
by Sirwir Khin, the Arhanf merchant who in- the be- 
ginning of the campaign had furnished the army with 
camels, and who had been much in the confidence of 
Sir A. Burnes, being in fact one of our staunchest 
friends. The two latter remained in a different apart- 
ment, while Skinner dined witi the Envoy. During dinner, 
Skinner jestingly remarked that he felt as if laden with 
combustibles, being charged with a message from Muham- 
mad Akbar to the Envoy of a most portentous nature, 
Even then £ remarked that the Envoy’s eye glanced 
eagerly towards Skinner with an expression of ” hope. 
In fact, he was lke a drowning man catching at straws. 





Skinner, however, referred him to his Afg 
and after dinner the four retired into a room by them- 
selves. My knowledge of what there took place is gained 


in companions, 





‘from poor Skinner's own relation, as given during’ my 
subsequent captivity with him in Akbar’s house. Mu- 
hammad Sadfq disclosed Muhammad Akbar’s proposition. 
to the Envoy, which was, that the following day Sir 
William should mect him (Qfubanmad Akbar) and a few 
of his immediate friends, viz. the chiefs of the Eastern 
Ghalzis, outside the cvantonments, when a final agreement 
should be made, so as to be fully understood by both 
parties; that Sir William should have a considerable 
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to join with those of Muhammad Akbar and the Ghalzis, 
assault and take Mahmid Khin’s fort, and secure the 
person of Amin-ullah, At this stage of the proposition 
Muhammad Sadiq signified that, for a certain sum of 
money, the head of Amin-ullah should be presented to 
the Envoy; but from this Sir William shrunk with 
abhorrence, declaring that it was neither his custom nor 
that of his country to give a price for blood. Muhammad, 
‘Sadiq then went on to say, that, after having subdued 
the rest of the Khins, the English should be permitted to 
remain in the country eight months longer, so as to save 
their purdah (veil, or credit), but that they were then to” 
evacuate Afghdnistan, as if of their own accord; that 
Shah Shuji was to continue king of the country, and. 
that Muhammad Aklur was to be his wazir, As a 
further reward for his (Muhammad Akbar’s) assistance, 
the British Government were to pay him thirty lacs of 
rupees, and four lacs of rupees per annum during his 
life!- To this extraordinary and wild proposal, Sir 
William gave ear with an eagerness which nothing can 
aceount for but the supposition, confirmed by many 
other circumstances, that his strong mind had been 
harassed, untif it had, in some degree, lost its equipoise ; 
and he not only assented fully to these terms, but 
actually gave a Persian paper to that edfect, written in 
his own hand, declaring as his motives that it was not 
only an excellent opportunity to carry into cffect the 
real wishes of Government, which were to evacuate the 
country with as much credit to ourselves as s possible, 
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treaty with Russia, defining the bounds beyond which 
neither were to pass in Central Asia. So ended this’ 
fatal conference, the nature and result of which, contrary 
to his usual custom, Sir William communicated. to none 
of those who, on all former occasions, were fully in his 
confidence, viz. Trevor, Lawrence, and myself. It seemed. 


‘ as if he feared that we might insist on the impracticability 


of the plan, which he must have studiously concealed 
from himself. All the following morning his manner 
was distracted and hurried in a way that none of us had’ 
ever before witnessed. It scems that Muhammad Akbar 
had demanded a favourite Arab horse, belonging to” 
Captain Grant, Assistant Adjutant-General of the force. | 
To avoid the necessity of parting with the animal, . 
Captain Grant had fixed his price at the exorbitant 
sum of five thousand rupees; unwilling to give so large:a 
price, but determined to gratify the Sirdar, Sir “William 
sent me to Captain Grapt to prevail upon him to takea 
smaller sum, but with orders that if he were peremptory, 
the fiye thousand rupees should be given. I obtained ‘the 
horse for three thousand rupees, and Sir William ap- 
peared much pleased with the prospect ofs gratifying” ~ 
Muhammad Akbar by the present. : oe 
After breakfast, Trevor, Lawrence, and myself. were 


“gummoned to attend the Envoy. during his conference 


with Muhammad Akbar Khan. I found him alone, when, 
for the first time, he disclosed to me the nature of the 
transaction he was engaged in. I immediately warned 
him that it was a plot against him. He replied hastily, ' 
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I consequently offered no further remonstrance. ‘Sir 
William then arranged with General Elphinstone that: 
the 54th Regiment, under Major Ewart, should be held in 
readiness for immediate service. The Shih’s 6th, and, 
two guns, were also warned. It is a curious circumstance, 
and betrays the unhappy vacillation of poor Elphinstone, 
that, after Sir William had actually quitted the canton- 
ment. ‘in full cxpectation that everything had been 
‘ arringed according to his desire, he (the General) ad- 
dressed-a. letter to him, which never reached him, remon:. 
strating on the danger of the proposed attack, and strongly 
objecting to the employment of the two above regiments. 
About 12 o’clock Sir William, Trevor, Tawrence, and 
myself sct fori on our ill-omened expedition, As we , 
approached the Siyth Sang gate, Sir William observed 
with much vexation that the troops were not in readiness, 
protesting at the same time, however, that, desperate as 
the proposed attimpt was, it was better that it should be 
made,’ and that a thonsund deaths were preferable to the 
life he had lately led. ; 
Aftér passing the gate, he remembered the horse 
““whick he had intended as a present for Akbar, and sent 
me back for it. When I rejoined him I found that the 
small number of the body-guard who had accompanied . 
him, had been ordered to halt, and that he, Trevor, and 
’ Lawrence, had advancel’ in the direction of Mahmid 
Khan’s fort, being some five hundred or six hundred 
yards from the eastern rampart, and were there awaiting 
the approach of Muhammad Akbar and his party, who 
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on the further side of which from the cantonment a 
carpet was spread where the snow lay least thick, and 
there the Khaéns and Sir William sat down to hold their 
conference. Men talk of presentiment; I suppose it was 
something of the kind which came over me, for I could 
scarecly prevail upon myself to quit my horse, -I did so, 
however, and was invited to sit down among the Sirdars. 
After the usual salutations Muhammad Akbar com- 
menced business, by asking the Envoy if he was ‘per- 
fectly ready to carry into effeet the proposition of the 
preceding night? The Envoy replied, “Why not?” 
My attention was then called off by an old Afghan 
acquaintance of mine, formerly chicf of the Kabul police, 
by name Ghulim Muyan-ud-din. I rose from my re- 
cumbent. posture, and stood apart with him conversing. 
Tafterwards remembered that my friend betrayed much 
anxiety as to where my pistols were, and why I.did not 
earry them on my person. T answered that although T 
“wore my sword for form, it was not necessary at a’ 
friendly conference: to be armed cup-a-pie. His discourse 
was also full of extravagant compliments, I suppose for 
the purpose of Jalling me to sleep. At length m= 
attention was called off from what he was saying, by 
observing that a number of men, armed to the tecth, 
had gradually approached ‘to the scene of conference, 
and were drawing round ina sort of circle. This Law- 
rence and myself pointed out to some of the chief men, 
who affected at first to drive them off with whips; but 
Muhammad Akbar observed that it was of no conse- 
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conversation with Ghulim Muyan-ud-din, when suddenly 
I heard Muhammad Akbar call out, “Bigir! Bigfr!” 
(seize! seize !), and turning round, I saw him grasp the 
Envoy’s left hand with an expression in his face of the 
most diabolical ferocity. I think it was Sultén Jin who 
laid hold of the Envoy's right hand. They dragged him - 
in a stooping posture down the hillock, the only words I 
heard poor Sir Willian utter being “Az baraf Khuda!” 
(for God’s sake!) I saw his face however, and it was 
full of horror and astonishment. I did not sce what 
became of Trevor, but Lawrence was dragged past me by 
soveral Afghaus, whom T saw wrest his weapons from 
him. Up to this moment T was so engrossed in observing 





what was taking pliee, that I actually was not aware 
that my own right arm was mastered, that my urbane 
friend held a pistol to my temple, and that I was sur- 
rounded by a circle of Ghizis with drawn swords and 
cocked jazails. Resistance was in vain, so listening to 
“the exhortations of Ghulam Muyan-ud-din, which were 
enforced by the whistling of div 








's hnilets over my head, 
T hurried through the snow with him to the place where 

-_-his horse was standing, being despoiled en route of my 
sabre, and nafrowly escaping divers attempts made on my . 
life. As I mounted behind my captor, now my energetic 
defender, the crowd increased around us, the cries of 
“ Kill the Kéfir ” bec “ame more vehement, and, although we 
hurried on at a fast’ canter, it was with the ntmost diffi- 
culty Ghulim Muyan-ud-di, although assisted by one 
or two friends or followers, could ward off and avoid — 
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fire lest they should kill my conductor. Indeed he was 
obliged to wheel his horse round onee, and taking off 
his turban (the last appeal a Mussulmaén can make), to 
implore them for God’s sake to respect the life of -his 
friend. At last, ascending a slippery bank, the horse 
fell. My cap had been snatched off, and I now received 
a heavy blow on the head from a bludgeon, which for- 
tunately did not quite deprive me of my senses, I hail 
sufticient sense left to shoot ahead of the fallen horse, 
where my protector with another man joined me, and 
clasping me in their arms, hurried me towards the wall 
of Muhammad Khin’s fort. How J reached the spot’ 
where Muhaumad Akbar was reeciving the gratulations 
of the multitude, I know not, but I remember a fanatic 
rushing on me and twisting his hand in my colli uitil 
T became exhausted from suffocation. I must dé’ Mu: 


-hammad Akhbar the justice to sxy, that, finding the 


Ghazis bent on my slaughter, even after T had reached 
his stirrup, he drew his sword and laid about him right: 
manfully, for my conductor and Mirza Bahd-ud-dfh Khén 
were obliged to press me up aginst the wall, covering 
me with their own bodies, and prote: sting that no blow+ 
should reach me, but through their persons. . 

Pride, however, overcame Mubammad Akbar’s sense 
of courtesy, when he thought I was safe, for he then 
tumed round to me, and repcatedjy said in a tone of 
triumphant derision, “Shuma mulk-i-ma me-gfred.!” 


(Yowll seize my country, will you!) He then rode ‘off, 
and I was hurried towards the gate of the fort. Here 
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the slaughter of poor Trevor, who was killed riding close 
‘behind me,—Sultin Jin having the credit of having 
given. him the first sabre cut,—stood here with his 
followers, whom he exhorted to slay me, sctting thém 
the example by cutting fiercely at me himself. Fortunately 
a gun stood between us, but still he would have effected’ 
his purpose, had not Mubammad Shih Khin at that 
instant, with some followers, come to my assistance. 
These drew their swords in my defence, the chief himéelf 
throwing his arm round my neck, and receiving on his‘ 
‘shoulder. a cut aimed by Mulli Mamin at my head. 
During the bustle I pushed forward into the fort, and 
was immediately taken to a sort of dungeon, where I 
found Lawrence safe, but somewhat exhausted by his 
hideous ride and the violenee he had sustained, although 
unwounded. Ifere the Ghalzi chiefs, Muhammad Shéh 
Khan, and his brother Dost Muhammad Khan, presently 
joined us, and endeavoured to cheer up our flagging 
spirits, assuring us that the "Envoy and Trevor were not, 
dead, but on the coutrary quite well, They stayed with. 
_ us during the afternoon, their presence being absolutely 
necessary fosour protection. Many attempts were made 
by the fanatics to force the door, to accomplish our 
destruction. Others spit at us and abused us through a 
small window, through which one fellow levelled a blun- 
derbuss at us, which*‘was struck up by our keepers and’ 
himself thrust back. At last Amin-ullah made his appear- 
ance, aud threatened us with instant death. Some of his 
people most officiously advanced to make sood his word. 
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until pushed back by the Ghalzi chiefs, who remonstrated 
with this iniquitous old monster, their master, whom’they 
persuaded to relieve us from his hateful presence. During 
- the afternoon a human hand was held up in mockery to 
us at the window. We said that it had belonged to an 
European, but were not aware at the time that it was 
actually the hand of the poor Envoy. Of all the Muham- 
madans assembled in the room discussing the events of 
the day, one only, an old Mulla, openly and fearlessly 
condemned the acts of his brethren, declaring that the 
treachery was abominable, and a disgrace to Islam, “At 
night they brought us food, and gave us cach a postin to 
‘sleep on. At miduight we were awakened to go to, the 
house of Muhammad Akbar in the city. Muhammad Shéh 
_ Khan then, with the meanness common to all Afghans of 
rank, robbed Lawrence of his watch, while his brother did 
mea similar favour. 1 had beeu plundered of my rings 
and everything clse, previously, by the under-strappers. 
Reaching Muhammad Akbar’s abode, we were shown 
into the room where he lay in bed. Te received us with 
gréat outward show of courtesy, assuring us of the welfare 
of the Kuvoy and Trevor, but there was a tonstraint.in 
his manner for which I could not account. We were 
shortly taken to another apartment, where we found 
Skinner, who had returned, being on parole, early in the 
morning. Doubt and gloom marked our meeting, and the 
latter was fearfully deepened by the intelligence which we 


now received from our fellow-captive of the base murder 
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head of the former had been carried about the city, in 
triunyh. We of course spent a miserable night. The 
next day we were taken under a strong guard to the house 
of Zamdn Khan, where a council of the Khans was being 
held. Here we found Captains Conolly and Airey, who 
had some days previously been sent to the Nawib’s house 
as hostage for the performance of certain parts of the 
treaty which was to have been entered into. A violent 
discussion took place, in which Muhammad Akbar bore 
the most promincnt part. We were vehemently accused 
of tréachery, and everything that was bad, and told that 
the whole of the transactions of the night previous: had 
been a trick of Muhammad Akbar, and Am/fn-ullah, to 
ascertain the Envoy's sincerity. They declared that they 
would now grant us no terms, save on the surrender of 
the whole of the married families as hostages, all the guns, 
ammunition, and treasure. At this time Conolly told me 
that on the preceding day the Envoy’s head had been 
paraded about in the court-yard ; that his and Trevor's’ - 
bodies had becn hung up in the public bazar, or chawk ; : 
_and that it was with the greatest diffienlty that the old 
NawAb, Zaman Khim, had saved him and Airey from 





being murdered by a body of fanatics, who had attempted 
to rush into the room where they were. Also that pre- 
vious to the arrival of Lawrence, Skinner, and myself, 
Muhammad Akbar ‘nad been relating the events of the 
preceding day to the Jirga, or council, and that he had 
unguardedly avowed having, while endeavouring to force 
the Envoy either to mount on horseback or to move more 
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quickly, struck him, and that, seeing Conolly’s eye fastened 
upon him with an expression of intense indignatiox, he 
had altered the phrase and said, “I mean I pushed him,” 
After an immense deal of gahble, a proposal for a renewal 
. of the treaty, not, however, demanding all the guns, was 
determined to be sent to the cantonments, and Skinner, 
Lawrence,and myself, were marched back to Akbar’s hotise, 
enduring en route all manner of threats and insults. Here 
we were closely confined in an inner apartment, which waa. 
indeed necessary for our safety. That evening we received : 
a visit from Muhammad Akbar, Sultén Jan, and several: 
other Afghins. Muhammad Akbar exhibited his double-: 
barrelled pistols to us, which he had worn the previous 
day, requesting us to put their locks to rights, something: 
being amiss. Two of the barrels had been recently discharged,’ 
which he endcavoured, in a most confused way, to account 
for by saying that he had been charged by a hayildér of 
the escort, and had fired both barrels at him. Now, all 
the escort had run away without even attempting to 
charge, the only man who advanced to the rescue having 
been a Hindi Jomadér of Chaprisis, who was instantly 
eut to picces by the assembled Ghazis, This defence he 
‘ made without any accusation on our part, betraying the 
anxiety of a liar to be believed. On the 26th, Captain 
» Lawrence was taken to the house of Amin-ullah, whence 
‘he did not return to us. Captain Skinner and myself 
remained in Akbar’s house until the 30th. During this 
. time we were civilly treated, and conversed with number: 
of Afghan gentlemen who came to visit us. Some of them’ 
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agserted that the Rives had been murdered by the unraly 
soldivry. Others could not deny that Akbar himself was” 
thie assassin. For two or three days we had a fellow- 
priséner in poor Sirwir Khan, who had been deceived 
throughout the whole matter, and out of whom they were- 
then endeavouring to screw money. He of course was,aware 
from his tountrymen that, not only had Akbar committed 
the murder, but that he protested to the Ghazis that he 
gloried in the deed. On one occasion a minshi of Major 
Pottinger, who had escaped from Chérikar, named Mohan 
Bir, came direct from the presence of Muhammad Akbar 
‘to visit us. He told us that Muhammad Akbar had begun 
to.see the impolicy of having murdered the Envoy, which 
fact he had just avowed to him, shed ling many tears 
either of pretended remorse, or of real yexation, at having 
committed himself. On several occasions Muhammad’ 
Akbar personally, and by deputy, besonght Skinner and 
myself to give him advice as to how he was to extricate 
himself from the dilemma in which he was placed, more 
than once endeavouring to excuse himself for not having 
effectually protected the Envoy, by saying that Sir Wiliam 
nad draw a sword-stick upon him. It seems that mean 
while the renewed negotiations with Major Pottinger, who 
had assumed the Envoy’s place in cantonments, had been 
bronght to a head, for, on the night of the 30th, Akbar 
furnished me with an Afghin dress (Skinner already wore 
one) ‘and sent us both back to cantonments. Several 
Afghéns, with whom I fell in afterwards, protested to me 
that ‘they had seen Muhammad Akbar shoot the Envoy 
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: “Khan, who, being an old acquaintance, always retained & 


sneaking kindness for the English. 
Tam, my dear Eyre, yours very truly, 
C. Macxenziz. 
Kabul, 29th July, 1842. 


Letter addvessed by Caprain G. Sr. P. Lawrence, late 
Militury Secretary to the Envoy, to Mason Porrinearr, 
C.B., late in charge of the Kabul Mission. 


Sir, 

Ixy compliance with your request, Ihave the honour 
to detail the particulars of my capture, and of .the death 
of my ever-to-be-lamented chief. : 

On the morning of the 23rd December, at 11 au., I 
received a note from the late Sir W. H. Macnaghten, 
warning me to attend, with Captains Trevor and Mae- 
kenzie, an interview he was about to have with Sirdér 
Muhammad Akbar Khéin. Accordingly, with the above- 
named officers, at about 12, I accompanied Sir William, 
having previously heard him tell Major-General Elphin- 
stone to have two regiments of infantry and two guns 
ready for secret service. In passing through cantonments, 
on my obscrving that there were more Afghans in canton- 
ments than usual, or than I deemed safe, the Envoy 
directed one: of lis’ Afchén attendants: to nrmeced and 
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strange it-was that, although the General was fully ac- 
quaineed with the then very critical state of affairs, no 
preparations appeared to have been made, adding, “ How- 
ever, it is all of a piece with the military arrangements 
throughout the sicge.” He then said, “There is not 
enough of the escort with us,” to which I replied, that he 
had only ordered vight or ten, but that I had brought 
sixtéen, and that 1 would send for the remainder, which T_ 
accordingly did, asking Lientenaut Le Geyt to bring 
them, and to téll Brigadier Shelton, who had cxpressed a 
wish to attend the next interview, that he might accom- 
pany them. On passing the gate, we observed some 
hundreds of armed Afghins within a few yards of it, on 
which I called to the officer on duty to get the reserve 
under arms, and brought ontside to disperse them, and to 
send to the General to have the garrison on the alert. 
Towards Malmud Khan's fort were a number of armed 
Afghins, but we observed none nearer. 

The Envoy now told us that he, on the night previous, 
had received a proposal from Sirdir Muhammad Akbar 
Khan to which he had agreed, and that he had every 
reason to hope it would bring our present difficulties to 











an early and happy termination; that Muhammad Akbar 
Khan was to give up Naib Amin-utlah Khan asa prisoner - 
to us, for which purpose a regiment was to proceed to 
Mahmid Khan’s fort, and another corps was to occupy 
the Bala Hisar. Sir William then warned me to be ready 
to gallop to the king with the intelligence of the approach 
wf tha vnoment. and to aranamt lew eth Akhara se + 
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@ dangerous one, and asking if he did not apprehend any 
treachery, he replied: “Dangerous it is, but,’ if ‘¢-suc- 
ceéds, it is worth all risks; the rebels have not fulfilled 
even one article of the treaty, and I have no confidence in 
them, and if by it we can only save our honour, all “will 
be well; at any rate, I would rather suffer a hundred 
deaths than live the last six weeks over again.” We 
proceeded to near the usual spot, and met Sirdar Man- 
hammad Akbar Khin, who was accompanied by several 
Ghalzi chiefs, Muhammad Shah Khiin, Dost Muhanimad 
Khan, Khudi Baksh Khin, Azdd Khin, &. After the 
" usual salutations, the Envoy presented a valuable horse. 
which Akbar had asked for, and which had been that’ 
morning purchased from Captain Grant for three thousand : 
rupees. The Sirdér acknowledged the attention, and ex- 
pressed his thanks for a handsome brace of double- 
barrelled pistols which the Envoy had purchased ‘from’ 
me, and sent to him, with his carriage and pair of horses, 
the day before. 
The party dismounted, and horse-cloths were oped on 
a small hillock which partially concealed us from canton- 
ments, and which was chosen, they said, as being. frée 
from snow. The Envoy threw himself on the bank with 
Muhammad Akbar and Captains Trevor and Mackenzie 
beside him; I stood behind Sir William till, pressed by 
Dost Muhammad Khan, I knelt on one knee, having first” 
called the Envoy's attention to the number of Afgh4ns 
around us, saying that if the subject of the conference 


was of that secret nature I believed it to be, they: had 
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replied, “No, they are all in the secret.” Hardly had he 
“go.seid, when I found my arms locked, my pistols and 
aword wrenched from my belt, and myself forcibly raised 
from the ground and pushed along, Muhammad Shah 
Khan, who held me, calling out, “Come along, if you 
value your life.” I turned, and saw the Envoy lying, his 
head where’his heels had been, and his hands locked in 
Muhammad Akbar’s, consternation and horror depicted in 
his countenance. Seeing I could do nothing, I let myself 
be. pulled on by Muhammad Shih Khan. Some shots 
were fired, and I was hurricd to his horse, on which he 
jumped, telling me to get up behind, whieh I did, and we- 
proceeded, escorted by several armed men who kept off a 
crowd of Ghizis, who sprang up on every side shouting ~ 
for me to be given up for them to slay, cutting at me with 
their swords and knives, and poking me in the ribs with 
their fguns: they were afraid to fire, lest they should 
injure their chief. The horsemen kept them pretty well 





off, but not sufficiently so to prevent my lLeing much 
bruised. In this manner we hurried towards Muhammad 
Kh&n’s fort, near which we met some Sruindreds of horse- 
igen ,who were keeping off the Ghazis, who here were in 
greater numbers, and more vociferous for my blood. We, 
however, reached the fort in safety, and I was pushed 
into a small room, Muhammad Shah Khan returning to 
the gate.of the fort and bringing in Captain Mackenzie, 
whose. horse-had there fallen. This he did, receiving a 
eut through. his nimcha (Scother coat) on his arm, which 
was aimed at that officer, who was ushered into the room 
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"head and body. We sat down with some soldiers who 
were put over us with a view to protect us from the mob, 
who now surrounded the house, and who till da.k con- 
tinued execrating and spitting at us, calling on the men to 
give us up to be slaughtered. 

One produced a hand (Kuropean) which appeared to 
have been recently cut off; another presented a blunder- 
buss, and was about to fire it, when if was knocked aside 
by one of our guard. Several of the Sirdérs came in’ 
during the day, and told us to be assured that no harm 
should befall us; that the Envoy and Trevor were safe in 
the city (a falsehood, as will be afterwards seen). Naib 
Amin-ullah Khiin and his sons came also, The former, in 
great wrath, said that we either should be, or deserved to 
be, blown away froma gun, Muhammad Shéh Khan and 
Dost Muhammad Khan begged he would not so talk, and 
took him out of the room. Towards night food was given 





to us, and postins to sleep on: our watches, rings, and 
silk handkerchiefs were taken from us; but in all other 
respects we were unmolested. The followers of Muham- 
mad Shih Khan repeatedly congratulated him on the 
events of the day, with one exception, viz. an old Mull& 
who loudly exclaimed that “the name of the faithful was 
‘tarnished, and that in future no belief could be placed in 
them ; that the deed was foul and could never be of ad- 
vantage to the authors.” At midnight we were taken 
through the city to the house of Muhammad Akbar Khan, 
who received us courteously, lamenting the occurrences 
of the day 


tee Cash 


: here we found Captain Skinner, and for the 
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of the murder of the Envoy and Captain Trevor, and that 
our.Jamented chief’s head had been .paraded through the 
city 1. triumph, and his trunk, after being dragged 
through the streets, stuck up in the Char Chauk, the most 
conspicuous part of the town. Captain Skinner told us,” 
that the report was, that. on Muhammad Akbar Khan’s 
telling Sir William to accompany him, he refused, re- 
sisted, and pushed the Sirdér from him; that in conse- 
quence he was immediately shot and his body eut to pieces 
by the Ghazis; that Captain Trevor had been conveyed 
behind Dost Muhanunad Khin as far as Muhammad 
Khén’s fort, where he was cut down, but that his body 
was not mangled, though carried in trimnph through the 
city. On the following morning (24th) we (Captain 
Skinner, Mackenzie, and self) were taken to Nawéh Zaman . 
Khan’s house, osvorted by Sultan Jan and other chiefs, to 
protect us from the Ghazis; there we met Captains 
Conolly and Aircy (hostages) and all the rebel Sirddrs 
assembled in council. The Envoy’s death was lamented, 
but his conduct severely censured, and it was said that now 
no faith could be placed in our words. A new treaty, 
however, was discussed, and sent to the General and Major 
Pottinger, and towards evening we returned as we came 
to Mubamma.l Akbar’s, where I remained a prisoner, but 
well and courteously treated till the morning of the 26th, 
when I was sent to Naib Am{p-ullah Khan. On reaching 
his house I was ushered into his private apartment. The> 
Naib received me kindly, showed me the Envoy’s original 
letter i in keply to Muhammad Akbar’s proposition, touch- 
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:of rupees on giving the Naib a prisoner tous, thirty lakhs 
_ on, the final settlement of the insurrection, &e. To +his 
.the Naib added that the Envoy had told Muhammad‘ 
- Akbar’s cousin that a lakh of rupees would be given for 
his (Amfn-ullab Khén’s) head. I promptly replied, “Tis 
false,” that Sir William had never done so, that it was 
utterly foreign and repugnant to his nature, and to British 
usage. The Naib expressed himself in strong terms 
against the Envoy, contrasting his own fair and open con- 
duct with that of Sir William. He told me that General 
Elphinstone and Major Pottinger had begged I might be 
released, as my presence was necessary to enable them.to 
prepare bills on India, which it had been arranged ‘the. 
Sirdars were to get. After some delay, consequent on my_ 
‘asking for Captain Mackenzie to be released with me, and 
Muhammad Akbar’s stuutly refusing the release,of ¢ither’ 
of us, T was sent into cantonments on the morning of the , 
29th, escorted by the Naib’s eldest son and a strong party. 
of horse and foot, being disguised as an Afghén for my~* 
greater protection. I must here record that nothing could 
exceed the Nail’s kindness and attention to me while 


under his roof. 
T have, &. &e., 


(Signed) G. Sr. P. Lawrence, 
Military Secretary, 
Late Envoy and Minister. 
Camp Zidch, 
Ten miles south of Tizin. 
10th May, 1842. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 


SUSPENSE IN CANTONMENT. — COUNCIL OF WAR. — TERMS 
: Pacer tates ~~ HOSTAGES GIVEN, —- POSTPONEMENT OF 
“DEPARTURE. 


Bor what were our troops about all this time ? Were. 
no steps taken to rescue the Envoy and his friends from 
their. perilous position? Where was the body-guard 
which followed them from cantonments? ‘These ques- 
tions will naturally occur to all who read the foregoing 
pages, ‘and I wish it were in my power to render 
satisfactory answers. : 

The Native body-guard had only got a few hundred’ 
yards from the gate in thcir progress to the scene of 
conference, when they suddenly faced about and came’ 
galloping back, several shots being fired at them in 
their retreat. Lieutenant Le Geyt, in passing through 
the gate, exclaimed that the Envoy had been carried off, 
and itwas'understood that, finding his men would not 
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Intense was the anxiety and wretched. the suspense 
felt by all during the rest of the day. A numbe- of 
Afghans, who were trafficking in cantonments ‘at the . 
time of the conference, on hearing the report of fire- 
arms in that direction, cuceavoured to escape, but were 
‘detained by the officer at the gate. No certain tidings 
regarding the Euvoy could be obtained: many confi- 
dently affirmed that he was alive and unharmed in 
Muhammad’s fort; but Lieutenant Warren -stoutly 
maintained that he had kept his eye upon Sir William 
from the moment of-his leaving the gate, and had dis- 
tinetly seen him fall to the ground, and the Afghans 
hacking at his body. The agony of his poor wife during 
this dread interval of suspense may be imagined, 

December 24th—The fate of the Envoy and his three 

“companions remained a mystery, until the arrival of a 
note from Captain Conolly notifying his death and that 
of Captain Trevor, and the safety of Captains Lawrence 
and Mackenzie. 

The two latter officers had been that morning escorted 
to a conference of chiefs at the house of Nawab Zamén 
Khan, where the late Envyoy’s conduct was severely 
commented on; but his death was neverthcless lamented. 
The treaty was again discussed ; and, after a few alter- 
ations and additions had been made, it was sent to 
General Elphinstone, with an explanation of the breach 
of faith which had cost the Envoy his life. . 
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to assume the office of political agent and adviser, which, 
though still suffering greatly from, his wound, and in- 
capacitated from active bodily exertion, that gallant 
officer’s strict sense of public duty forbade him to de- 
cline, although he plainly perceived our affairs to be so 
irrettievably ruincd as to render the distinction any- 
thing but enviable, or likely to improve his hardly-earned 
fame. 

The additional clauscs in the treaty now proposed for 
our renewed acceptance were—Ist. That we should 
leave behind all our guns excepting six, 2nd. That 
we should immediately give up all our treasures, 3rd. 
That the hostages should be all exchanged for married. 
men, with their wives and families. The difficulties of 
Major Pottinger’s position will be readily perceived 
when it is borne in mind that he had before him the 
most conclusive evidence of the late Envoy’s ill-advised 
intrigue with Muhammad Akbar Khiin, in direet viola- 
tion of that very treaty which was uow once more 
tendered for consideration. 

December 25th—A more cheerless Christmas-day 
perhaps never dawned upon British soldicrs ina strange 
land ; and the few whom the force of habit urged to 
exchange the customary greetings of the season, did so 
with countenances and in tones indicative of anything 
but merriment. At night there was an alarm, and the 
drum beat to arms. but nothine aceurred Af ane ane 
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December 26th.—Letters were received from Captain 
Mackeson, political agent at Peshawar, announcing the 
march of strong reinforcements from India. An offer 
was made by Muhammad Usman Khan to escort us all 
safe to Peshawar for five lakhs of rupees; and shortly” 
after this the Naib Amir arrived, with a verbal, agrée- 
ment to certain amendments which had been propos 
‘in the treaty by Major Pottinger. He was accom 
panied by a Kashmir merchant and several Hindi. 
sharofs, for the purpose of negotiating bills to the 
amount of fourteen lakhs of rupees, payable to the 
several chiefs on the promise of the late Envoy. 

Major Pottinger being altogether averse from: the. 
payment of this money, and indeed strongly opposed to 
any treaty binding the Indian Government to.a course 





of policy which it might find inconvenient to adopt,” a 
council-of-war was convened by the General, consisting 
of himself, Brigadiers Shelton and Anquetil, Colonel 
Chambers, Captain Bellew, Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, and Captain Grant, Assistant Adjutant. 
General. In the presence of this council, “Major 
Pottinger declared his conviction that no confidence 
could be placed in any treaty formed with the Afghan 
* chiefs; that, under such circumstances, to bind the 
hands of Government, by promising to evacuate the 
country, and to restore the deposed Amir, and to waste 
ymoreover 30 much public money, merely to ‘sav 
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duty we owed our country and the Government we 
served ; and that the only honourable course would be 
either to hold out to the last at Kabul, or to force our 
immediate retreat to Jalalabad. 

This, however, the officers composing the council, one 
‘and all; declarcd to be impracticable, owing to the 
want of provisions, the surrender, of the surrounding 
forts, and the insuperable difficulties of the road at 
the present scason ; they therefore deemed it preferable 
to pay any.sum of money rather than’ sacrifice -the 
‘whole force in a hopeless prolongation of hostilities, 
It was accordingly determined, nem. con., that Major 
‘Pottinger should at once renew the negotiations which: 
had. been commenced by Sir William Macnaghten, 
and that the sums promised to the chiefs by that 
functionary previous to his murder should be paid. 

"Major Pottinger’s objections being thus over-ruled, 
“the tendered treaty was forthwith accepted, and a re- 
“quisition was made for the rcleasc of Captain Lawrence, | 





_whose presence was necessary to prepare the bills on 
India. Fovr married hostages, with their wives and 
children, being required by the chicts, a circular was 
sent round, to ascertain if that number would volun- 
teer to remain, a salary of two thousand répis per 
month being guaranteed to each as an inducement, 

. Such, however, was the horror entertained of Afghén 
treachery since the late tragical occurrence, that some 
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wives at once, than commit them to the charge. of men 
’ who had proved themselves devoid of common honour 
and humanity. There were, in fact, but one Gr two 
who consented to stay, if the General considered that 
by so doing they would benefit the public service. 

[The following arc the replies, as given by Lady - 
Sale :-— : 

“Lieutenant Eyre said, if it was to be productive of 
great good he would stay with his wife and child. . The, 
others all refused to risk the safety of their families, 
Captain Andersou said he would rathcr put a pistol to 
his wife’s head and shoot her; and Sturt, that his 
wife and mother should only be tuken at the point of 
the bayonet : for himself, he was ready to perform any 
duty imposed upon him.” 

The simple fact is, that on the question being put 
officially, Licutenant Eyre replied that he was ready 
to do whatever the General might think most conducive 
to the public good under the circumstances.”} 

December 27th —The chiefs were informed that it: was 
contrary to the usages of war to give ap ladies as 
hostages, and that the General could uot consent to an 
arrangement which would brand him with perpetual 
disgrace in his own country, 

December 29th.—Vhe Naib Amur came in from the 
city with Captain Lawrence and the sharofs, when 
‘the bills were prepared without farther er delay. Cap- 
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having ‘been accepted as hostages, were sent to join 

Captains Conolly and Airey at the house of Naw4b 

Yamén Khén. A portion of the sick and wounded, 

amongst whom was Licutcnant Haughton of the Girkab © 
regiment, were likewise conveyed to the city, and 

placed under the protection of the chiefs. Three of 

the Shéh’s guns, with the greater portion of . our 

treasure, were miade over during the day, much to 

the evident disgust of the soldiery. 

December 30th.—The remainder of the sick went 
into the city, Lientenant Evans, Her Majesty’s 44th 
Foot, being placcd in command ; Dr. Campbell, 54th 
‘Natve Infantry, with Dr. Berwick, of the Mission, ~ 
in medical charge of the whole. Two more of. the 
Shéh’s guns were given up. It snowed hard the 
whole day. A crowd of armed Ghalzis and Ghazis 
took up a threatening position close to the eastern 
gate, and cvcn attempted to foree an entrance into 
cantonments. Much annoyance was daily experienced 
from these people, who were in the habit of plundering 
the peaceable deaicrs, who flocked m from the city © 
with grain and forage, the moment they issued from 
the cantonments ; they even committed frequent assaults 
on our Sepoys, and orders to fire on them on such 
occasions where repeatedly solicited im vain, although- 
it-was well. known that the chiefs themsclves advised 
us to do so, and the General had given Brigadier | 
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circumstances might render it advisable. "The conse- 
quence was that our soldiers were daily constrained 
to endure the most insulting and contemptuous taunts 
and treatment, from fellows whom a single charge of 
vayoncts would have scattered like chaff, but who 
were emboldened hy the apparent tameness -of our 
troops, which they doubtless attributed to the want of 
common pluck rather than to the restraints of discipline. 
Captains Mackenzie and Skinner obtained their’ re-_ 
lease this evening, the latter officer having, singe thé 
outbreak of the rebellion, passed through some eutious 
adventures in the disguise of an Afghin female. 

January 5th—Atlairs continucd in the same. un- 
settled state until this date. The chicfs postponed our 
departure from day to day on divers pretexts. It-had 
been agreed that Nawab Jabfr Khan should edcort 
us to Jallilibid with about two thousand followers, 
who were to be entertained for that purpose. 

It is supposed that, up to the very last, the majority 
of chiefs doubted the reality of our intention to depart ; 
and many, fearful of the civil discords fo» which our 
retreat would be the signal, would have gladly detained 
us at Kabul. Attempts were made continually by 
Akbar Khiin to wean the Hindisténis from their 
allegiance, and to induce them tu desert. Nureroas 
cautions were received from various well-wishers, to 
place no confidence in the professions of the chiéfa, 
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destrtittion. Shéh Shujé himself ‘sent more than one 
solemn warning, and, finding we were bent on taking 
our own course, used his utmost endeavours to persuade. 
Lady Macnaghten to take advantage of his protection 
inthe Bél4é Hisér. He also appealed to Brigadier 
‘Anquetil, who commanded the Shih’s force, “ if it were 
well to forsake him in the hour of need, and to deprive 
him of the aid of that force, which he had hitherto been 
taught to consider as his own?” All was, however, 
‘univailing, The General and his council-of-war had’ 
‘deterinined that go we must, and go we accordingly did. 





“In the foregoing chapters I have offered what I 
honestly believe to be a faithful narration of the dismal 
train of events which preceded the evacuation of Kabul, 
and the abandonment of Shih Shujé, by the British 
‘army. In taking a retrospective view of those un- 
" precedented occurrences, it is evident that our reverses 
may be mainly attributed to a lack of ordinary fore- 
sight and penetration on the part of the chief military 
and. civil authorities, on their first entering on the 
oceupation of this country ; a country whose innumer- 
able fortified strongholds and difficult mountain passes, 
in‘the hands of a proud and warlike population, neves 
really subdued nor reconciled to our rule, though un- 
able to. oppose t the march of a disciplined army through 
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degree of vigilance and circumspection in making 
adequate provision against any such popular outbreak 
as might have been anticipated, and did actually occur. 
But, instead of applying his undeniable talents to the 
completion of that conquest which gained him an illus- 
trious title and a wide renown, Lord Keane contented 
himself with the superficial success which attended his 
progress through a country hitherto untraversed by 
an European army since the classic days of Alexander 
the Great; he hurried off, with too great eagerness to 
enjoy the applause which awaited him in England, 
and left to his successors the far more arduous task 
of securing in thcir grasp the unwieldy prize pf which 
he had obtained the nominal possession. i 
On his return to India, Lord Keane took with him 
a large portion of the Bengal force with which he 
had arrived at Kabul; the whole of the Bombay troops 
made a simultancous homeward movement; and the 
“army, with which he had entered Afghdnistén, was 
thus reduced to a miserable moiety, before any steps 
had been taken to guard against surprise by the 
erection of a stronghold on the approved principles of 
modern warfare, or the establishment of a line. of 
military posts to keep open our communications ‘with 
India, on which country the army must necessarily for 
a long time have been entircly dependent for the muni- 
tions of war. The distance from Kabul to Firozpur, 
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Between Kabul and Peshéwar occur the stupendous 
aud dangerous defiles of Khurd-Kabul, Tizin, Paridaral, 
Jagdaliak, and Khaibar, throughout whose whole extent 
food and forage are procurable only at long intervals - 
and even then with much difficulty. 

From Peshawar to Firozpur is the Panjib, or country 
of the Sikhs, traversed by five great rivers, and oceu- 
piéd by a powerful nation, on whose pacific professions 
no reliance could be placed. Along this extended line 
of communication Lord Keane established but one 
small solitary post, in the fort of Ali Masjid, in the 
heart of the Khaibar pass. Ie left behind him, in 
fact, au army whose isolated position and reduced 
strength offered the strongest possible temptation to a . 
proud and restless race to rally their scattered tribes 
in one grand effort to regain thcir lost independence. 

In Lord Keane’s successors may be seen the same 
disposition to be too casily satisfied with the outward 
semblance of tranquillity. Another brigade was ere 
long withdrawn from a force already insufficient for any 
great, emergeacy ; nor was their position for holding in 
subjection a vanquished people much improved by theit 
establishment in an ill-situated and ill-constructed 
cantonment, with their commissariat stores separated 
from their lines of defence. To the latter-mentioned 
error may be mainly attributed the evacuation of Kabul 
and the destruction of the army; for there can be no 
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position, had the cantonments been well ‘supplied with 
provisions, the troops. could have easily héld out until 
the arrival of reinforcements from India. ‘The real 
cause of our defeat was, beyond all question, ‘famine. 
We were not driven, but starved,* out of Kabul; and 
every allowance ought in common justice to. be made 
for men who, from the very commencement, of . the 
conflict, saw the combined horrors of starydtion ‘and a 
rigorous winter frowning in their face,—no sugcours 
within reach,—their retreat cut off,—and all their. san- 
guinary cfforts cither altogether fruitless, or at best 
deferring for a few short days the ruin which on:every 
side threatened to overwhelm them. 

In connection with this subject, I may be excused 
for quoting, in conclusion, the powerful reasoning“of a 
recent writer in the “ Bombay Times :”— 

“When a soldier finds that his every movemént is 
directed by a master mind; that, when he is: apparently 
thrust into the greatest danger, he finds, in truth, his 
greatest security; that his march to engage an™ appa- 
rently superior force is not a ‘wild sacrifice, but the 





* Tho Envoy, in a report io the Government of India,-written. 
just afterwards, but which did not reach India in due course; ‘states, 
paragraph 12, there is “ not one day’s p~ovisions left ;” “and, para- 
graph 17, “We had been fighting forty days against very superior 
numbers, under great disadvantages ; in a day or two we must have 

‘perished from hunger, to say nothing of the advanced season of the 
year, and the extreme cold, from which our Native trodpa:‘were 
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result ofa well-calculated plan; when he knows that, 
however: appearances may be, he is sure to come off 
with honour, for his brethren in arms are already in 
progress to assist him, and will not fail to be forth. 
coming at the hour appointed ; when he sces that there 
is a watchfal eye over him, providing for all his wants, 
assisting him to overcome all his difficulties, and en- 
abling him to reap the fruit of all his successes; when 
he finds that even retreat is but a preparation for vic- 
tory, and, as if guided by Providence, all his movements, 
though ‘to. him incomprehensible, are sure to prove’ 
steps to some great end ;—when the soldier finds this,’ 
the rises and lies down in security, and there is no 
danger which he will not brave. But when, in every- 
thing they undertake, they find the reverse of the 
picture I have drawn; when they are marched, as they 
imagine, to glory, but find it is only to slaughter; when 
even victory brings no fruit, and retreat they discover 
to be: flight ; when the support they hope for comes not, 
and they find their labours to be without end or pur-— 
pose ; when ‘the provisions they look for daily are 
issued to them no more, and they see all their efforts 
_ paralysed ; the stoutest heart will fail, the bravest sink ; 
for the soldier knows that, do what he will, his efforts 
can. only ‘end in ruin and dishonour.” 

[An-intercepted letter from one of the Kabul biel 
to a friend at Kandahér throws some light on the losses 
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sustained by the Afghans up to the time of the Envoy’s 
murder. He writes as follows :— 

“Abd-ulah Khiin and his two sons are dead; -also 
Téz Muhammad Khin, the son of Amfr Muhammad 
Khin. Great numbers of the chiefs of the Kdbults and 

Kazilbiishis have been killed in the various actions, and 
"above tivo thousand men have been killed and wounded 
of the Mussulndns.?) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE RETREAT OF THE ARMY, AND ITS ANNIHILATION. 


January 6th.—Av last the fatal morning dawned, which 
was to witness the departure of the Kabul force from , 
the cantonments, in which it had sustained a. two- 
months’ siege, to encounter the miseries of a winter 
march through a country of perhaps unparalleled diffi- 
culty, where every mountain defile, if obstinately de- 
fended by a determined enemy, must inevitably prove 
the grave of hundreds. 

Dreary indeed was the scene, over which, ‘with 
drooping spirits and dismal forebodings, we had to bend’ 
- our unwilling steps. Deep snow covered every inch of 
mountain and plain with one unspotted sheet of dazzling 
white, and-so intensely bitter was the cold, as to pene- 
trate and defy the defences of the warmest clothing. ~ 
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early hour the preparations commenced for our march. 
A cut was made through the eastern rampart, to open 
an additional passage for the troops and baggage, a 
sufficient number of gun-waggons and platform planks 
were taken down to the river for the formation of a 
temporary bridge, and every available camel and yabii 
(the whole amounting to two thousand) was laden: with 
military stores, commissariat supplies, and such small: 
proportion of camp-equipage as was indispensably neces- 
sary to shelter the troops in a climate of extraordinary 
rigour. 

The strength of the whole force at this time was;:so 
far as can now be ascertained, very nearly as follows 


1 troop of Horse Artillery - - - 90 
HM’s 4dth Foot. eo ke eo} 690 Huropeaiy... 
5th Regt. Light Cavalry, 2 squad. : + 260 

5th Shah’s Ivveg. do. (Anderson’s)- —- ‘500 

Skinner's Horse, lrissla —- - - aa + 970 Cavalry. 
Ath Irreg. do. ldo. - - . - 

Mission escort, or body-guard- = - —- 70 

Bth Native Infantry © - - - - 700 

87th do. - : - - 600 

54th do. : . 5 - 650 

6th Shah’s Infantry - : - = 600 $2,840. 

Sappers and Miners : - - - 20 : 

Bhah’s do. . oe ee 40 

Half the Mountain Train - - - 80 ea, 
i Total - 4,500 fighting-men. 


6 Horse Artillery guns. 
8 Mountain Train do. 






Besides the above, the camp-followers amount 
a very moderate computation, to about twelve tho 


at 
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the very first mile a serious clog upon our movements i 
and were, indeed, the main cause of our subsequent 
misfortunes. It is to be devoutly hoped that every 
future commander-in-chicf of the Indian army will 
adopt decisive measures to prevent a force employed 
on field-service from being ever again afflicted with such 
a curse. 
The order of march was as follows :— 


H.M.’s 44th Foot - 
Sappers.and Miners - 
* Irreg. Horse, 1 squad. - - 
3 Mountain Train guns - - 
Theeseort, with the ladies - 
The invalids and sick - : 
2 Horse Artillery guns - : 
Anderson’s Irrog. Horse - : 
37th Native Infantry, with treasure 
5th Native Infantry, with baggage 
54th Native Infantry - - 
6th Shab’s Infantry = - - - 
5th Light Cavalry - - - - 
4 Horse Artillery guns - : - 


The adyance, under 
Brigadier Anquetil. 


f 
: 
| 


Main column, under 
Brigadier Shelton. 





—=+, 


5 
{ Rear- guard, onder. 
[ Colonel Chambers. 


All béing ready at 9 a.m., the advance commenced 
moving out, At this time not a single Afghin was to 
be seen in any direction, and the peaceable aspect of 
affairs gave rige to strong hopes that the chiefs intended 
to remain true to their engagements. 

At 10 a.m. a message was brought from Nawéb 
Jabér: Khén, requesting us to defer our departure 
another day, as his escort was not yet ready to accom- 
pany us.’ By this time, however, the greater part of 
the force was in motion, and a crowd of Afeha4ns. who 
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plunder, had forced their way into the northern canton- 

ment, or Mission Compound (which, owing to some 

mistake, had been cvacuated too soon by the Shéh’s 
* 6th Infantry), and were busily engaged in the work 

of pillage and destruction. The advance was delayed 

for upwards of an hour at the river, having found the 

temporary bridge incomplete ; and it was noon ere the 

whole had crossed over, leaving a clear road for the 
» main column to follow. 

'The order of march in which the troops ‘started 
was, however, soon Jost, and the camp-followers with 
the public and private baggage, once out of cantonments, 
could not be prevented from mixing themselves up with 
the troops, to the utter confusion of the whole column. . 

The main body, with its long train of laden camels, 
continued to pour out of the gate until the evening, by 
which time thousands of Afghans, the majority of whom 
were fanatical Gluizis, thronged the whole area of can- 
tonments, rending the air with their exulting cries, and 
committing every kind of atrocity. The rear-guard, 
being unable to restrain them, was obliged to provide 
for its own safety by taking up a position outside, on 
the plain, where a great quantity of the baggage had 
bech brought to a stand-still at the canal (within one 
hundred and fifty yards of the gate), whose slippery 
sides afforded no safe footing for the beasts of burden. 
The hridec across the river, being by this time imprac- 
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~The Afghins, who had hitherto been too busily en- : 
gaged in the work of plunder and destruction to take 
much notice of the troops, now began to line the ram- 
parts, and annoy them with a mischievous fire of 
jazails, under which many fell; aud it became neces~ 
sary, for the preservation of those who remained, 
to spike and abandon two of the Horse Artillery 
guns. 

Night had now closed around ; but the Ghazis, having 
fired the residency and almost every other building in 
the cantonment, the conflagration illuminated the sur- 
rounding country for several miles, presenting a spec- | 
tacle of fearful sublimity. In the mad fervour of their 
religious zeal, these ignorant fanatics even set fire to 
the gun-carriages belonging to the various pieces of 
ordnance, which we had left m position round the 
works, of whose use the Afghan chicfs were thus luckily 
deprived. The gencral had heen often urged to destroy 
these guns, rather than suffer tiem to fall into the 
enemy’s hands, but he considered that it would have: 
been a breach of the treaty to do so, Before the rear« 
guard commenced its march, Licutenant Hardyman of 
the 5th Light Cavalry, with fifty rank and file, were 
stretched lifeless ou the snow. Much baggage was 
abandoned at starting, and much was plundered on the 
road. Scores of worn-out Scpoys and camp-followers 
lined the way, having sat down in despair to perish in 
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“camp at Baigram, a distance of only five miles... Here 
all-was confusion. The terits had been pitched without 
the slightest regard to regularity, those of different 
regiments being huddled together in one intricate mass, 
mixed up with baggage, camp- followers, camels, and 
horses, in a way which beggars description. The flimsy - 
canvas of the soldiers’ tents was but a poor protection. 
from the cold, which towards morning became more 
and more intense; and thousands of poor wretched 
creatures were obliged to lie down on the bare snow, 
without either shelter, fire, or food. Several -died 
during the night; amongst whom was an European 
conductor of ordnance. : ‘ 
About twenty jazailchis, who still held faithfully by 
Captain Mackenzie, suffered less than the rest, owing 
to their systematic mode of procecding. Their first 
_ step on reaching the ground was to clear @ small space 
from the snow, where they then laid themselves down 
in a circle, closely packed together, with ‘their feet 
meeting in the centre; all the warm clothing: they 
could muster among them being spread equally: over 
the whole. By these simple means sufficient animal 





warmth was gencrated to preserve them from being 
frost-bitten ; and Captain Mackenzie, who himself 
shared their homely bed, declared that he had: ‘felt 
scarcely any inconvenience from the cold. It was dif- 
ferent with our Sepoys and camp-followers, who, having 
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ignorant how they might best provide against them, 
and the proportion of those who escaped, without suffer- 
ing in some degree from frost-bites, was very small. 
Yet this was but the beginning of sorrows ! 

January 7th—At 8 a.m. the force moved off, in “thé 
reverse order of yesterday—if that could be called order 
which consisted of a mingled mob of soldiers, camp- 
followers, and baggage-cattle, preserving not even the 
faintest semblance of that regularity and discipline on 
which depended our only chance of escape from the 
dangers which threatened us. Even at this early stage 
of: the retreat scarcely one-half of the Sepoys were fit 
for duty ; hundreds had, from sheer inability to keep 
their ranks, joined the non-combatants, and thus in- 
creased the confusion. As for the Shéh’s 6th Infantry, 
it was nowhere to be found; only a few straggling files 
were. perceptible here and there; and it was generally 
believed that the majority of the regiment had absconded 
during the night to Kabul. 

“At starting, large clods of hardened snow adhered so 
firmly to tke hoofs of our horses, that a chisel and. 
hammer would have been requisite to dislodge them. 
The very air we breathed froze in its passage out of the. 
mouth ‘and nostrils, forming a coating of small icicles 
on our moustaches and beards. ; 

The advance proceeded onward without molestation, 
though numerous small bodies of Afghén horse and 
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moving in a parallel direction with ourselves. These 
were at first supposed to form a part of‘our escort, but 
the mistake was soon discovered by their attacking the 
rear-guard, commanded by Brigadier Anquetil, consist- 
. Sng of Her Majesty’s 44th, Lieutenant Green’s Mountain 
Train guns, and a squadron of Irregular Horse. Much 
baggage fell into the cnemy’s hands, who, though in 
some degree kept in check by the guns, exhibited a 
bold front, and maintamed a harassing fire on our 
troops, whose movements were terribly erippled by the 
disorderly multitude that thronged the road in front, 
The latter being for several minutes brought to a 
stand-sti]l hy a decp watcr-cut which intersected the 
road, the Mountain Train guns endeavoured to pass clear 
of them by making a short detour, in doing which they 
got separated from the infantry, and—one happening at 
this unlucky moment to upsct—the enemy seized the 
opportunity to rush forward and capture them, before 
Her Majesty’s 44th, who saw too late their awkward 
predicament, could render effectual assistance. 

A gallant example was, however, shown ky Lieutenant 
Green and his few artilierymen, who made a sudden 
charge upon the foe, and spiked the guns, but, not being 
supported, they were obliged a second time to-abandon 
them. Lieutenant White, the Adjutant of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 44th, received a severe wound through the face on 
this oceasion. 
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forcements, which, however, it was found impracticable 
to furnish, from the crowded state of the road. The 
Afghén horse shortly after this charged into the very 
midst of the column of baggage, and carried off large 
’ quantities of plunder, creating the greatest confusior 
and dismay. Numbers fell from wounds, and still 
greater numbers from mere bodily weakness produced 
by cold, fasting, and fatigue. It was found necessary 
to spike and abandon two more Horse Artillery guns, 
which the horses were found perfectly incapable .of 
dragging any further through the decp snow. 

On the arrival of the advance at Brita-i-khik, the 
General, having been informed that the rear was in 
danger of being entircly cut off, ordered a halt, and ; 
sent back all the troops that could be spared, together 
with the two remaining guns, to drive off the enemy, 
who had now assembled in great numbers in the rear, 
and were proceeding to crown some heights on the 
right commanding the road. This was, however, pre- 
vented by our troops under Brigadier Shelton, who took 
possession ofthe nearer heights, and kept the enemy in 
check’ for upwards of au hour. On this occasion, 
Lieutenant Shaw, of the 54th Native Infantry, was 
wounded severely in the thigh. Meanwhile Captain _ 
Skinner had fallen ia with a follower of Muhammad 
Akbar Khan, from whom having learned that the chief 


was encamped near at hand, he accompanicd the man 
a i” A Be at Saree ae 
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Cine Captain Skinner that he had been gent ay the 
chiefs to escort us to Jalalabad, and declared that .we 
had been attacked in consequence of having marched 
contrary to their wishes. He insisted on our halting 
a Bita-i-khik till the following morning, in which 
case he would provide food, forage, and fire-wood. for 
the troops; but he said that he should expect: six 
hostages to insure our not marching beyond Tizin bee . 
fore tidings should be received of Gencral Sale’s eyacu: . 
ation of Jallélébad, for which an order had been already 
despatched to that officer, in compliance with ‘the 
stipulations of the treaty. is 
These terms having been agrecd to, the firing ceaaed: 
"for the prescnt, and the force came to a halt on some 
high ground near the entrance of the Khurd-Kébul 
pass, having in two days accomplished a distance. of. 
only ten miles from Kabul. 
Here, again, the confusion soon became indeusbehis: : 
_ Suffice it to say that an immense multitude of from; 
fourteen thousand to sixteen thousand men, with 
~ several hundred cavalry horses and baggage cattle, 
were closely jammed together in one monstrous, ‘un 
manageable mass. Night again closed over us, with 
its attendant train of horrors,— starvation, cold, ek 
haustion, death ; and of all deaths I can imaginé none 
more agonising than that where a nipping frost 
tortures every sensitive limb, until the tenacious spitit. 
itself sinks under the extreme of human enffoxing 
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_ January Sth—At an early. hour the treacherous 
Afghans again commenced to molest us with their fire, 


and several hundreds having assembled in hostile array” 
to the south of the camp, the troops were drawn up’ 


in expectation of an attack. Major Thain, putting 


himself at the head of the 44th Foot, and’ exhorting’ 


the men to follow him, led them boldly on to the 
attack ; but the encmy did not think proper to await 
the- shock of bayonets, and cffccted a hasty retreat. 
In this business Her Majesty’s 44th Foot behaved with 
a resolution and gallantry worthy of British soldiers. 


“* Captain Skinner again went to communicate with: 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, who demanded that Major. 


Pottinger, and Captains Lawrence and Mackenzie 
‘should immediately be made over to him, which was 
accordingly done, and hostilities again ceased; the 
Sirdar promising to send forward some influential men 


to clear the pass from the Ghalzis, who occupied it,. 


and-were lying in wait for our approach. Once more 
the living mass of men and animals was in motion. 
At.the entrance of the pass an attempt was made to 
separate the troops from the non-combatants, which 
was but partially successful, and created considerable 
delay. ‘The rapid effects of two nights’ exposure to the 
frost in disorganizing the force can hardly be conceived. 
Tt had so nipped the hands and fect of even the 
strongest. men, as to completely prostrate their powers 
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who suffered less than the rest, were obliged to be 
lifted on their horses. In fact only a few hundred 
_servicerble fighting-men remained. 

The idea of threading the stupendous pass before 
us, in the face of an armed tribe of blood-thirst, 
barbarians, with such a dense irregular multitude, was 
frightful, and the spectacle then presented by that 
waving sea of animated beings, the majority of whom 
a few fleeting hours would transform into a line of 
lifeless carcasses to guide the future traveller on his 
way, can never he forgotten by those who witnessed 
it We had so often been deceived by Afghin pro- 


* When the avenging army under General Pollock was in progress 
to Kabul in the September following, Lientenant Greenwood, of 
Her Majesty’s 31st Regiment, writes :-— ° 

“On entering the Khurd-Kibul pass wo were all struck with the 
utmost astonishment. The other passes are as nothing in com- 

" parison with this almost impregnable defile. The dead of General 
Elphinstone’s army lay in heaps ; in some places they seemed to be 
mowed down in whole batialions, Although eight mcnths had 
elapsed, they had been preserved in the snow. and their ghastly , 
faces seemed to call upon us for revenge.” 

- Major Smith, of Her Majosty’s 9th Foot, thus describes the same 
scene :—~ s 
“Next morning we marched throngh the Khurd-Kabul pass to 
Buda-i-khék, The scene we witnessed was full of the most painful 
interest. At this fatal spot not less than three thousand individuals 
of the Kabul army were massacred by the Afghins. Nine English _ 
ladies,- with eighteen or twenty young children, witnessed the 
frightful apectacle, snd shared its dangers, There is a grandeur 
in the scenéry of this pass which secmed to accord with the hideous 
aspect of the road along which we travelled, strewed fov two miles 
like a.charnel house with mouldering skeletons. What feeling was 
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fessions, that little or no confidence was placed in the 
present truce ; and we commenced our passage through 
the dreaded pass in no very sanguine temper of, mind. 


_ This truly formidable defile is about five miles from 


‘md to end, and is shut in on either hand by.a line 


of lofty hills, between whose precipitous sides the sun 
at this season could dart but a momentary ray. Down 
the centre dashed a mountain torrent, whose impetuous 
course the frost in vain attempted to arrest, though it 
succeeded in lining the edges with thick layers of ice, 
over which the snow lay consolidated in slippery 
masses, affording no very easy footing for our jaded 
animals, ‘This stream we had to cross and reeross 
about cight-and-twenty times. As we proceeded. on- 


Tho Rev. J. N. Allen, Chaplain to the army under General Nott, 
writes on the l4th October 1842 :— 

“Marched at 6 A.M. through the Khurd-Kabul—a stupendous 
pass. It is closed in by hills and overhanging rocks, which, if 
defended, would be exceedingly dangerous, almost impossible to 
crown, and a cause of immense loss even to the most intrepid and 
well-organized force with favourable weather, It will easily bo 
conceived, therefore, what it must have been to the troops under 
General Elphinstone, starved, dispirited, and disccganized, in the 
month of January; the ground deep in snow, and exposed to the 
fire of crowds of Afghans. 

“The entrance to the pass would have formed a fine abibject for 
Salvator Rosa. The gorge looked dark, gloomy, and threatening. 
The craggy and fantastic rocks towered-almost perpendicularly on 
both sides, many of them quite so, to an enormous height. The 
foreground was occupied by the skeletons of the ill-fated troops, 
and with the larger forms of camels and horses. . . . All around 
was horror. A “valley of the shadow of death” it wag indeed; 
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wards, ‘the defile gradually narrowed, and tlie Ghalzis 
were observed hastening to crown the heights in. 
conside-able force. A hot fire was opened on the 
advance, with whom were several ladies, who, seeing 
their only chance was to keep themselves in rapic” 
motion, galloped forward at the head of all, running 
the gauntlet of the encmy’s bullets, which whizzed in 
hundreds about thcir ears, until they were fairly out of 
the pass: Providentially the whole escaped, with the 
exception of Lady Sale, who received a slight wound 
in the arm.* It ought, however, to be mentioned, that 
several of Muhammad Akhar’s chief adherents, who- 
had preceded the advance, exerted themselves strenu- 
ously to keep down the fire ; but nothing could restrain 
the Ghalzis, who seemed fully determined that nobody 
should interfere to disappoint them of their prey. 
‘Onward moved the crowd into the thickest of the fire, 
and fearful was the slaughter that ensued. An uni- 
versal panic speedily prevailed, and thousands, seeking 
refuge in flight, hurried forward to the front, aban- 
doning baggage, arms, ammunition, women, and 
children, regardless for the moment of everything 
but their own lives. 

The rear-guard, consisting of Her Majesty’s 44th 


* The author's little boy (now a Major of Artillery in Bengal), 
who was strapped on the back of a faithful Afghin servant, had a 
very narrow escape, owing to the animal falling and throwing them 
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and 54th Native Infantry, suffered severely; and +t 
last, finding that delay was only destruction, they fol- 
lowed the general example, and made the best of their 
way to the front. Another Horse Artillery gun was 
‘abandoned, and the whole of its artillerymen slain. 
Captain Anderson’s eldest girl,* and Captain Boyd’s 
youngest boy, fell into the hands of the Afgh4ns. 
It is supposed that three thousand souls perished in the 
pass, amongst whom were Captain Paton, Assistant- 
Quartermaster-Gencral ; and Licutenant St. George, 
87th Native Infantry; Majors Griffiths, 37th Native 
Infantry, and Scott, Her Majesty’s 44th ; Captains Bott, 
5th Cavalry, and Troup, Brigadier-Major Shéh’s force. 
Dr. Cardew amd Licutenant Sturt, engineers, were 
wounded, the latter mortally. This fine young officer 
had nearly cleared the defile when he received his wound, | 
and would have been left on the ground to be hacked 
to pieces by the Ghizis who followed in the rear to 
complete the work of slaughter, but for the generous 
intrepidity of Licutenaut Mein of Iler Majesty’s 13th 
Light Iifautry, who, on learning what had befallen him, 
went back tu his succour, and stood by him for several 
minutes, at the imminent risk of his own life, vainly en- 
treating aid from the passers by. He was at. length 
joined by Sergeant Dean of the Sappers, with whose 


* She was recovered on the 10th of May following, having been 
meanwhile most kindly treated in the family of Nawéh Zimin 
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aszistance he dragged his friend on a quilt through the 
remainder of the pass, when he succeeded in mounting 
him ona miserable pony, aud conducted him in safety 
to camp, where the unfortunate officer lingered till the 
following morning, and was the only man of the whole 
force who received Christian burial. Licutenant Mein 
was himself at this very time suffering from a dangerous : 
wound in the head, received in the previous October, 
and his heroic disregard of sclf, and fidelity to his friend 
in the hour of danger, are well deserving of a record in 
the annals of British valour and virtue.* 

On the force reaching Khurd-Kébul, snow began to 
fall, and continued till morning. Only four small 
tents were saved, of which one bclouged to the General : 
two were devoted to the ladies and children, and one 
Was given up to the sick; but an immense number of 
poor wounded wretches wandered about the camp des- 
titute of shelter, and perished durmg the night, 
Groans of misery and distress assailed the car from all 
quarters, We had asecnded to a still colder climate 
than we had ieft behind, and were without tents, fuel, 
or food : the snow was the only bed for all, and of many, 
ere morning, it proved the winding-sheet. It is only mar- 
vellous that any should have survived that fearful night! 

January 9th.—Another morning dawned, awakening 


* Tho above passage was quoted by Sir Robert Peel, then Prime 
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thousands td increased misery; and many a wretched 
survivor cast looks of envy at his comrades who lay 
stretched beside him in the quiet sleep of death. 
Daylight was the signal for a renewal of that con- 
ausion which attended every movement of the force. 
The General had intended us to march at 10 a.m., but 
a large portion of the troops, with nearly all the 
camp-followers, moved off without orders at 8 AM., 
and had advanced about a mile from the camp, when 
they were recalled by the General, in consequence-of 
a communication from Muhammad Akbar Khén, who 
promised to use every endeavour to furnish us with 
supplics, but strongly recommended us to hal¢ until he 
could make some proper arrangements for escorting us 
down safely. There can be no doubt that- the general 
feeling in camp was adverse to a halt, there being 
scarecly even a native soldicr who did not plainly: per- 
ceive that our only chance of escape , consisted in 
moving on as fast as possible. This additional delay, 
therefore, and prolongation of their sufferings. in the 
snow, of which one more march would have carried 
them clear, made a very unfavourable impression on 
the minds of the native soldicry, who now for the first 
time began very generally to entertain the idea of de- 
serting ; nor is it at all astonishing that these symptoms 
should have first developed themselves amongst. the 
Shah’s native cavalry, who were, for the most:,pai 
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fecal result of all these useless and pernicious delays. 
The love of life is strong in every breast. , 
Thesé men had hitherto behaved remarkably well, 
notwithstanding the numerous efforts that had been. 
“made to. detach them from their duty; and, if their 
fealty at last gave place to the instinct of self-preserva~ 
tion, be.it remembered in their favour, that it was not 
until the position of the force, of which they formed a. 
pert, had become altogether desperate beyond the reach 
‘of cure. ; 
Towards noon Captain Skinner enna in camp with 
a proposition from Muhammad Akbar Khin that, all 
the widowed ladies and married families, whose destitute 
situation in camp rendered them objects of universal 
pity and syrapathy, should at once be made over to 
his protection, to preserve them from furthcr hardships 
and dangers; in this case he promised to escort them 
down'safely, keeping them one day’s march in rear of 
the army. The General, though not himself disposed 
to place much confidence in Muhammad Akbar’s friendly” 
professions, was strongly recommended by Captain 
Skinner to trust him on the present occasion, as he 
felt assured that such a mark of confidence would . 
be attended with happy results to the whole force. 
Anxious at all events to save the ladies and children 
from further suffering, the General gave his consent” 
to the arrangement, and told Captain Skinner to pre- 
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diately with a party of Afghén horse, who were in 
waiting to receive them. His intention also was that 
all the wounded officers in camp should have had the 
option of availing themselves of the same opportunity to 
seek Muhammad Akbar’s protection; but the others 
were hurried off by the Afghans before this had become 
generally known, and only two were in time to join 
them.* 

Up to this time scarcely one of the ladies had 
tasted a meal since leaving Kabul. Some had infants 
a few days old at the breast, and were unable to stand 
without assistance. Others were so far advanced in 
pregnancy, that, under ordinary circumstances, a walk 
across a drawing-room would have been an exertion ; 
yet these helpless women, with their young families, 
had already been obliged to rough it on the backs of 
camels, and on the tops of the baggage yabis: those 
who had a horse to ride, or were capable of sitting on 
one, were considered fortunate indeed. Most had been 
without shelter since quitting the cantonment—threir 
servants had nearly all deserted or been killed—and, 
with the exception of Lady Macnaghten and Mrs. 
Trevor, they had lost all their baggage, having nothing 


* Captain Troup, Brigadier-Major, shéb’s force, and Lieutenant 
Mein, Her Majosty’s 13th Light Infantry, who went as Lady Sale’s 


protector. . 
Lieutenants Waller and Eyre were likewise suffering 1 from we 
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cn the world left but the clothes on their backs; those, 
in the case of some of the invalids, consisted of night- 
dresses in which they had started from K4bul in their 
litters. . Under such circumstances a few more hours 
would probably have scen some of them stiffening 
corses. The offer of Muhammad Akbar was conse- 
quently their only chance of preservation. The hus: 
bands, better clothed and hardy, would have infinitely 
preferred taking their chance with the troops; but 
where is the man who would prefer his own safety, . 
when he thought he could by his presence assist and — 
console those near and dear to him ? 
It is not therefore wonderful that, from persons so. 
cireumstanced, the Gencral’s proposal should have met 
‘with little opposition, although it was a matter of 
serious doubt whether the whole were not rushing into 
the very jaws of death, by placing themselves at the 
mercy of a man who had so lately imbrued his hands 
in the blood of a British Envoy, whom he had lured to 
destruction by similar professions of peace and good. ° 
will, 
But. whatever may have been the secret intent of - 
Akbar’s heart, he was at this time our professed friend 
_and ally, having undertaken to escort the whole force 
to Jallalabad, in safety. Whatever suspicions, there- 
fore, have been entertained of his hypocrisy, it was not 
in the character of an enemy that he gained possession 
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pledged for their safe escort to Jallélébéd, no ‘less 
than for that of the army to which they belonged; 
and by their unwarrantable detention as prigotiers, no 
‘less than by the treacherous massacre of the. force, 
he broke the universal law of nations, and was guilty. of. 
an unpardonable breach of faith. Shortly after. the, 
departure of the marricd families, it was discovered that 
the troopers of the Shih’s Irregular Cavalry and of the 
. Mission Escort were deserting in great numbers, having 
been enticed away, as was supposed, by Muhamniad 
Akbar, to whom a message of remonstrance was in 
consequence sent. Ile assured the General, in reply; 
that not only would he refrain from enticing. the men 
away, but that cvery future deserter from oar camp 
should be shot. : 
Meanwhile a large body of Afghan horse had been 
observed in the vie inity of camp, in company with 
the cavalry deserters; and, fears being entertained 
that it was thcir design to attack the camp, a general 
parade of the troops was ordered for ‘the purpose of 
repelling them. ‘The 44th Foot at this time was 
found to muster one hundred ‘files, and the native © 
infantry regiments, on an average, about sixty files 
each. Of the Irregular Horse not above one hundred 
” effective troopers remained, and the 5th Light Cavairy, 
though more faithful to their salt, had been reduced by 
casualties to about seventy fighting-men. On: the 
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message, the opportunity was taken of the troops being 
paraded, to explain to them its purport, and to ‘warn 
them that every man who might be discovered desert- 
ing’ would be shot. At this very time, a chuprasst 
' of the Mission, being caught in the act, was instant*y 
shot, as an example to the rest, by order of the 
General, and the crime thus reccived a salutary check. 
‘Captain. Mackay, having been chosen to convey to 
General Sale a fresh order for the evacuation of 
Jallalabdad, was sent over in the evening to the Sirdar 
with that view. The promises of Muhammad Akbar 
to provide food and fuel were unfulfilled, and another 
night of starvation and cold consigned more victims to 
tniserable death. 

January 10th.— At break of day all was again con- 
fusion, the troops and camp-followers crowding’ pro- 
miscuously to the front so soon as the orders for a 
march were given, every one dreading, above all things, 
to be left in the rear. The European soldiers were 
now. almost the only efficient men left, the Hindisténis 
having all cuffered more or less from the effects of 
frost in their hands and feet; few were able even to 
hold a musket, much Icss to pull a trigger; in fact, 
the prolonged delay in the snow had paralysed the 
mental and bodily powers of the strongest men, ren- 
dering them incapable of any useful exertion. Hope 
seemed to have died in every breast. ‘ 
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44th Foot, the sole remaining Horse Artillery gun. 
and about fifty troopers of the 5th Cavalry) having 
managed with much difficulty to push their way to 
the front, proceeded a couple of miles without tho- 
Icstation, as far as a narrow gorge between the pre: 
cipitous spurs of two hills, through which flowed a 
small stream. Towards this point numbers of Afghén 
foot had been observed hurrying, with the evident 
intention of opposing the passage of the troops, and 
were now found to occupy the height on the right in 
‘ considerable force. No sooner did the advance ap- 
proach within shot, than the enemy, securely perched 


on their post of vantage, commenced the attack, . 


pouring a destructive fire upon the crowded column, as 
it slowly drew nigh to the fatal spot. Fresh numbers 
fell at every vollcy, and the gorge was soon choked with 
the dead and dying: the unfortunate Sepoys, seeing 
no means of escape, and driven to utter desperation, 
cast away their arms and accoutrements, which only 
clogged their movements without contributing to their 
defence, and along with the camp-followers-fled for their 
lives. The Afghans now rushed down upon their helpless 
~ and unresisting victims, sword m hand, and a general 
massacre took place. The last small remnant of the 
Native Infantry regiments werc here scattered and 
- destroyed; and the public treasure, with all the re- 
maining baggage, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
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Tangi with ssieat loss, had reached Kabar-i-Jabér, 
about five miles ahead, without more opposition. 
Here they halted to enable the rear to join, but, from , 
the few stragglers who from time to time came up, the 
astounding truth was brought to light, that, of all who 
had that morning marched from Khurd- Kabul, they 
were almost the sole survivors, nearly the whole of 
the main and rear columns having been cut off and . 
destroyed. About fifty Horse Artillery men, with one - 
12-pounder howitzer, seventy files Her Majesty’s 44th, 
‘and one hundred and fifty cavalry troopers, now com~- 
posed the whole Kabul foree; but, notwithstanding 
the slaughter and dispersion that had taken place, the 
camp-followers still formed a consider: able body. : 
- The approach of a party of Afghdn horse induced 
the General to draw np his little force in line, prepa- 
ratory to an. expected attack ; but on its being ascer-' 
tained to be Muhammad Akbar Khan and his followers, 
Captain Skinner was despatche sd to remonstrate with 
him on the attack on our troops after a treaty had 
been entered into and their safety guaranteed, 

In reply, he expressed his regret at what had oc- 
curred, but said that, notwithstanding all his endeavours, 
he found it jmpossible to restrain the Ghalzis, who were 
in such a state of excitement as to be beyond the con- 
trol even of their own chicfs. As a last resource, he 
recommended that the few remaining troops should lay 
tao thate arme. and place themselves entirely under 
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~ his safe-guard, in which case he could ensure their safe | 
escort to Jallilabéd; but that as the camp-followers 
still amounted to some thousands, and far out-numbered 
his own people, there was no alternative but’ to. leave 
them to their fate. To these terms the General-conld 
not bring himself to consent, and the desperate march * 
“was resumed. Here Captain Mackay rejoined: the 
sroops, as the Sirdar considered it impossible for him.at..- 
“present to make his way safe to Jallalabad. s 
- About five more miles led down the steep descents ot 
the Haft Kotal, into a narrow defile, or confined bed: 
of @ mountain stream, 
A ghastly sight here met the cye, the ground: hetag. 
strewn with the bodies of a number of camp-followers, 
with whom were scveral wounded officers and ‘ soldiers, 





who, having gone on ahead of the column, were attacked 
on reaching the foot of the hill, and massacred.. ‘The 
heights commanding the defile (which was about three 
miles long) were found crowned with the enemy. 
Muhammad Akbar and his train had taken a short cut. 
over the hills to 'Tizin, and were followed by the ‘few 
-Yemaining troopers of the Irregular Cavalry. Dr: Mas 
grath, secing them take, as he thought, a wrong direc- 
tion, hastencd to recall them, and was: taken prisoner 
by a Ghalzi chief. In their passage down the defile, a 
destructive fire was maintained on the troops from the 
heights on cither side, and fresh numbers of dead and 
wounded lined the eomree of the ctesaam . Delete. 
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te Shelton commanded the rear with a few Europeans, 
and but for his persevering energy and unflinching” 
fortitude in repelling the assailants, it is probable the 
-whole would have been there sacrificed. 

‘The diminished remnant reached the encamping-| 
ground in the Tizin valley at about 4 p.m., having lost 
since starting from Kabul, inclusive of camp-followers,. 
about twelve thousand men; no less than fifteen officers | 

were killed and Sounded in this day’s disastro ‘i 
_ march. 4 
Although it was now sufficiently plain that Muham-’, 
mad Akbar either could not or would not act up to 
his friendly professions, the General endeavoured to: 
renew his worse than uscless negotiation with that 
chief, in the faint hope that something might still be: 
done to better the situation of the troops ; but Captain 
Skinner, who was dceputed on the occasion, returned: 
with precisely the same answer as before; and as the: 
General could not in honour aceede to his proposal, all 
hope of aid from that quarter was at an end. 








It was now detcrmined to make an effort, under 
cover of darkness, to reach Jagdalak, a distance of 
twenty-two miles, by an carly hour on the following 
morning, the principal object being to gct through the 
strong and dangercus pass of that place before the 
enemy should have sufficicnt notice of their intention, 


to occupy it in any force. As there existed a short cut - 
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the attempt was very doubtful; but the lives of all de- 
pended on the issue; and at 7 p.m. the little band 
renewed its forlorn and dismal march, word having 
been previously scnt to Muhammad Akbar that it was 
the General’s intention to move only as far as Seh 
Bab4, distant seven miles. On moving off, the last’ 
gun was abandoned, and with it Dr. Cardew, who, 


‘had been lashed to it in the hope of saving him. This 
. gentleman had rendered himself conspicuous from the 


commencement of the sicge for his zcal and gallantry, 
and had become a great favourite with the soldiery in 
consequence, by whom his hapless fate was sincerely 
lamented. Dr. Duff, the superintending surgeon of 
the force, experienced no better fortune, being left in’ 
a state of utter exhaustion on the road midway to Seh 
Baba. Little or no molestation was experienced by 
the force until reaching Seh Babé, when a few shots 
being fired at the rear, there was an immediate rush of | 
camp-followers to the front, and the main body of the, 
44th European soldicrs, who had hitherto been well in 
advance, getting mixed up in the crowd, could not be* 
extricated by withdrawing them to the rear, owing to 
the narrowness of the road, which now traversed the 
hills to Barik-tb. Bodies of the neighbouring tribes 
were by this time on the alert, and fired at random 
from the heights, it being fortunately too dark for 
them to aim with precision; but the panic-stricken 
reamn-followere now rescemhled a herd nf ctartled deer 
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-.and fiuctuatéd backwards and forwards, én masse, at 
every shot, blocking up the entire road, and fatally re- 
‘tarding the progress of the little body of soldiers who, 
under Brigadier Shelton, brought up the rear. 

At Barik-4b a heavy fire was encountered by the 
hindmost from some caves near the road-side, occasion- ~ 
ing fresh disorder, which continued all the way to_ 
Kattar-Sang, where the advance arrived at dawn of | 
day, and awaited the junction of the rear, which did 
not take place till 8 a.m. 

January 11th.—The distance from Jagdalak was still 
ten miles; the enemy already began to crowd the sur- 
rouriding heights, and it was now evident that the delay 
occasioned by the camp-followers had cut off the last 
chance of escape. : : 

From Kattar-Sang to Jagdalak it was one continued 
conflict ; Brigadier Shelton with his brave little band, 
in the rear, holding overwhelming numbers in check, 
and literally performing wonders. But no efforts could 
avail to ward off the withering fire of jazails, which 
from all sides assailed the crowded column, lining the 
road with bleeding carcasses. About 3 p.m. the advance" 
reached Jagdalak, and took up its position behind some 
ruinéd walls that crowned a hcight by the -road-side. 
To show an'imposing front, the officers extended them- 
selves in line, and Captain Grant, Assistant Adjutant 
General, at the same moment received a wound in the 
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under Brigadier Shelton in the rear, as they still -~ 
struggled their way gallantly along every foot of ground, 
‘ perseveringly followed up by their merciless enemy, 
until they arrived at their ground.. But even here rest 
“was denied them; for the Afghdns, immediately occu’ 
pying two hills which commanded the position, kept up 
8 fire from which the walls of the inclosure afforded but 
@ partial shelter, t 
[“ It may intercst the reader to peruse the fallewiag 
_ utterance of General Shelton himself, at Gosport, in 
January 1844, on the presentation of new colours to 
the 44th Regiment :— 

(When the Europeans were left to their own 
resources, the men of the 44th’ showed their sterling 
worth ;—from that moment I assumed the command of 
the rear-guard, aud in going through the Tizin pass, 
annoyed by a galling and destructive fire from the heights 
on both flanks, and when crowds of savage Ghalzis 
rushed like a torrent upon the rear, this brave little 
band, obedient to my voice, halted, faced about, and 
repelled the appalling numbers of the enemy under a 
“tremendous fire, with a boldness and determined 
courage that might have extracted admiration from 
_ the very stones under their feet ; and though ‘they had 
been now four days and four nigk+s on the snow, these 
noble fellows performed a forced march of two days 
and one night, without halting—repelling the incessant. 
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atrewed the whole line of road with the dead bodies of _ 
their comrades, with a constancy and unyielding courage 
that wll command my admiration and respect so long. 
as I live;-and what I now state, was under my own - 
personal observation. No man ever thought of surre.- 
der, but all fell gloriously with their arms in their hands, 
fighting to the last, and only sixteen remained of the 
number that marched from Kabul.” : 
The exhausted troops and followers now began to 
suffer greatly from thirst, which they were unable to 
satisfy. A tempting stream trickled near the foot of 
the hill, but to venture down to it was certain death, 
Some snow that covered the ground was eagerly de- - 
youred, but increased, instead of alleviating, their 
sufferings. The raw flesh of three bullocks, which had 
fortunately been saved, was served out to the soldiers, 
and ravenously swallowed. At about half-past 3 
a message having been brought from Muhammad Akbar 
to Captain Skinncr requesting his presence, that officer 
promptly obeyed the call, hoping thereby, even at the 
eleventh hour, to effect some arrangement for the pre- 
servation of those who survived. The harassed and. 
worn-out troops, in the expectation of a temporary 
truce during his absence, threw themselves down to 
snatch a brief repcse; but even this much-needed 
luxury was denied them by their vigilant foes, who now, 
from their commanding position, poured into the 
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cession, causing the utmost consternation among the 
terrified followers who rushed wildly out in the vain 
hope of finding shelter from the fire. At this ferilous . 
juncture Captain Bygrave, with about fifteen brave 
Suropeans, sallied forth in the full determination to 
drive the enemy from the heights, or perish in the 
attempt. Unflinchingly they charged up the hill, the 
enemy retreating before them in the greatest trepida- 
tion. The respite, however, thus signally gained was 
of but short duration, for the heroic little band had no 
sooner returned than the enemy re-occupied their posts 
of vantage, and resumed their fatal fire. Thus passed 
the time until 5 p.m., when Captain Skinner returned 
from his interview with Muhammad Akbar, bringing 
a message to the General from that chief, who re- 
quested his presence at a conference, and demanded 
Brigadier Shelton and Captain Johnson as hostages 
for the evacuation of Jallélébad. The General, seeing 
no alternative, made over temporary command to Bri- 
gadier Anquctil, and departed with the’ two above- 
named officers under the escort of Muhammad Shah 
Khan. The troops witnessed their departure with 
despair, having seen enough of Afghén treachery to 
convince them that these repeated negotiations were 
mere hollow artifices designed tG engender confidence 
in their victims, preparatory to a fresh sacrifice of 
blood. The General and his companions were received 
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and no time was lost in supplying them with the bodily 
sustenance they so greatly nceded ; they were likewise 
assurzd that immediate arrangements should be made 
for the supply of food to the famishing troops, and for 
their safe cscort to Jallélabad, after which they, were 
shown into a small tent, to enjoy, fur the first time since 
leaving Khurd-Kibul, a quict and refreshing sleep. 
January 12th.—Numcrous Ghalzi chiefs, with their 
attendant clansmen, flocked in from the neighbouring 
parts to pay thcir homage to Muhammad Akbar ; and. 
about 9 a.m. a conference was held, at which ‘the three 
British officers and all the inffuential chiefs were 
present. All the latter were loud and profuse in 
their expressions of bitter hatred against the English, 
~~gnd for a long time the Sirdér’s efforts to conciliate 
them seemed to be unsuccessful; but the offer of two. 
lakhs of ripis appeared at last in some measure to 
appease them, of which sum Muhammad Akbar 
promised to advance one lakh himself, and to be 
-security for the other. The day nevertheless wore 
on without anything decisive having been agreed upon. 
The General became impaticnt to rejoin his force, - 
and repeatedly urged the Sird4r to furnish him with 
the necessary escort, informing him at the same time 
that it was contrary to British notions of military 
honour that a general should be separated from his 
troops in the hour of danger; and that he would 
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i put him off with promises, and at 7 P.m., firig being 
heard in the direction of the pass, it was ascertained 
that the troops, impatient of further delay, had actu- 
ally moved off. From the time of the General’s de- 
perture the situation of the troops had been in-truth 
one of dark and cruel suspense, unenlightened by one 
solitary ray of hope. At an carly hour in the morning, 
before the enemy had yct made thcir appearance. on 
the hills, Major Thain, accompanied by Captain 
Skinner, rode out a few hundred paces in the direction 
of Muhammad Akbar’s camp, in expectation of 
meeting a messenger from the Sirdér to the last-named 
officer ; a Ghalzi soldier suddenly made his appearance, 
and, passing Major Thain, who was several yards in 
advance, weut close up to Captain Skinner, and shot 
him with a pistol through the face. Major -Thain 
instantly returned to camp, and announced this act or 
treachery. The unfortunate officer was carried inside 
* the inclosure, and lingered in great pain till 3 p.m. 
"In him the State lost an officer of whose varied merits 
as a soldier and a man it is difficult to speak too 
highly. A deep fecling of anguish and despair now 
pervaded the whole assemblage. The extremes of 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue were suffered alike by all; 
added to which, the Afghans again crowned the heights 
and recommenced hostilitics, keeping up a galling fire 
the whole day with scarcely half an hour’s intermission. 
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“ed on ‘by Major Thain, Captain Bygrave, and Lieu- 
tenants Wade and Macartney; but again and again 
the enemy returned to worry and destroy. Night 
came, and all further delay in such a place being | 
useless, the whole sallied forth, determined to pursue 
the route to JallalabAd at all risks. ; 

The sick and wounded were necessarily abandoned 
to their fate. Descending into the valley of Jagdalak, 
they pursued their way along the bed of the stream 
for about a mile and a half, encountering a desultory 
fire from the Ghalzis encamped in the vicinity, who 
were evidently not quite prepared to see them at such 
an hour, but were soon fully on the alert, some fol- 
lowing up the rear, others pressing forward to occupy 

_--the pass, This formidable defile is about two miles 
long, exceedingly narrow, and closed in’ by lofty 
precipitous heights. The road has a considerable slope 
upwards, and, on nearing the summit, further progress 
was found to be obstructed by two strong barriers 
formed of branches of the prickly holly-oak, stretching 
completely across the defile. Immense delay and 
confusion took place in the gencral struggle to force a 
passage through these unexpected obstacles, which 
gave ample time for the Ghalzis to collect in force. 

A terrible fire was iow poured in from all quarters, 
and a massacre even worse than that of Tangé Tériki 
commenced, the Afghéns rushing in furiously upon 
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mitting wholesale slaughter. A miserably small rem- ~ 
nant managed to clear the barriers. Twelve officers ,* 
amongst whom was Brigadier Anquetil, were. killed. 
Upwards of forty + others succeeded in pushing through, 
- yout twelvet of whom, being pretty well mounted, 
ynde on ahcad of the rest with the few remaining 
cavalry, intending to make the best of their way to 
Jallélabid. Small straggling partics of the Europeans 
marched on under different officers; the country 
became more open, and they suffered little molestation 
for several miles, most of the Ghalzis being too busily 
engaged in the plmdering of the dead to pursue the 
living. But much delay was occasioned by the anxiety 
of the men to bring on their wounded comrades, and 
the rear was much harassed by sudden onsets from 
parties stationed on the heights, under which the road 
occasionally wound. On reaching the Stirkéb river, 
they fonnd the enemy in possession of the bridge, and 
a hot fire was encountered in crossing the ford below 
it, by which Licutenant Cadet, Her Majesty’s 44th, 
was killed, together with several privates.- : 
Junuary Wth——The morning dawned as they ap- 
proached Gandimak, reve: iling to the enemy, who had 
by this time increased considerably in their. front and 
rear, the insignificance of thei~ numerical strength. 
To avoid the vigorous assaults that were now made by 
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their confident foe, they were compelled to leave the 
road, and take up a defensive position on a height to, 
the left of it, where they made a resolute stand, 
determined to sell their lives at the dearest possible 
price. At this time they could only muster about 
twenty muskets. 

Some Afghén horsemen, approaching from the , 
direction of Ganddamak, were now beckoned to, and an 
attempt was made by Licutenant Hay to cuter upon 
some -pacific arrangement. Hostilities were for a few 
minutes suspended, and, at the invitation of a chief, 
Major Griffiths, the senior officer, accompanied by Mr. 
Blewitt to act as interpreter, desccnded the hill to a 
conference, 

Several Afghans now ascended the height, and as- 
sumed a friendly tone towards the little party there 
stationed; but the calm was of short duration, for 
the soldiers, getting provoked at scvcral attempts 
being made to snatch away their arms, resumed a 
hostile attitude, and drove the intruders fiercely down, 
The die was now cast, and their tute sealed; for the 
enemy, taking up their post on an opposite hill, 
marked off man after man, officer aitcr officer, with 
unerring aim. Parties of Afghans rushed up at in- 
tervals to complete che work of extermination, but 
were as often driven back by the still dauuiless handful 
of invincibles. At length, nearly all being wounded 
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terminated the unequal struggle, and completed the 
dismal tragedy. Major Griffiths and Mr. Blewitt had 
been previously led off to a neighbouring fort, and were | 
‘thus saved. Of those whom they left behind, Captain 
Souter alone, with three or four privates, was spared, 
and carricd off captive, having received a severe wound 
dn the shoulder; he had tied round his waist before 
leaving Jagdalak the colours of his regiment, which 
were thus miraculously preserved. 

It only remains to relate the fate of those few 
officers and men, who rode on ahead of the rest after 
passing the barriers. Six of the twelve officers, Cap- 
tains Bellew, Collicr, Uopkins, Lieutenant Bird, Drs. 
Harpur and Brydon, reached Futhébéd in safety, the 
other six having dropped gradually off by the way and 
been destroyed. Deceived by the friendly professions 
of some peasants near the above-named town, who 
brought them bread to eat, they unwisely delayed a 
few moments to satisfy the cravings of hunger; the 
inhabitants meanwhile armed themselves, and, suddenly 
sallying forth, cut down Captain Bellew and Lieu- 
tenant Bird; Captains Collyer and Hopkins, and Drs. 
Harpur and Brydon, rode off, and were pursued; the 
three former were overtaken and slain within four 
miles of Jalalabad; Dr. Brydon »y a miracle escaped, 
and was the only officer of the whole Kabul force who 

_ reached that garrison in safety. 
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from Kabul, which, viewed in all its circumstances,— 
in the political and military conduct which preceded 
and brought about such a consummation, the treachery, 
disaster, and suffering which accompanied it,— is, 


perhaps, without a parallel in modern history .* 


# A most romarkable historical parallel may, however, be found 

in Book V. of Cwsar’s Commentaries, in the description there given 

‘ of the insurrection of the Gauls under Ambiorix, wherein the Roman 

general, Sabinus, figures as an exact prototype of Elphinstone, with 

an almost identical result in the details of unavailing valour, ending 

in a hollow treaty with treacherous chicftains, a disorderly retreat 
of the Roman army, and its fina) annihilation. 
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CHAPTER’ XIV. 


CAPTIVITY OF THE HOSTAGES. 


[In the carly cditions of this work the account of the 
military operations which ended in the retreat and 
destruction of the British army was followed by 
rough notes made by the author, descriptive of the 
life in captivity of himsclf and his comrades. After the 
lapse of so many years it has not appeared advisable 
to the author to cncumber the work with details, 
many of thew trivial, the interest attaching to which 
has long since passed away. The chief incidents of 
a public nature which followed the captivity of the 
ladics and soldicrs referred to in the foregoing narra- 
tive will be found related in the following pages 
extractcd from a memoir of the carcer of Sir Vincent 
Eyre, published by the editor in the “ Caleutta Review” 
rs ago. ‘The rcader will observe that 





some twelve ye 
the extract begins with the incidents immediately pre- 
ceding the surrender of Eyre, his wife, and thirty-seven 
others as hostages to Muhammad Akbar.] 

Turn came the retreat, with its attendant horrors, 
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winter march from Moscow. Eyre’s wound was still 
intensely painful, and incapacitated him from mounting 
a horse without assistance. To quote his own words: 
“Decp snow covered cvery inch of mountain and plain 
with one unspotted sheet of dazzling white, and so in- 
tensely bitter was the cold as to penetrate and defy 
” The thermo- 
meter stood at several degrecs below zero ; and men’s 
beards were coated with icicles. here was a mingled 
multitude of four thousand five hundred fighting men 
(including seven hundred European soldiers) and 
twelve thousand native camp-followers, with their 
women and children. Their route lay through the 
Khurd-Kabul pass, “a truly formidable defile, about _ 
five miles from end to end, shut in by lofty hills, 
between whose precipitous sides the sun, at this, sea- 


the defences of the warmest clothing. 


son, could dart but a momentary ray.” There, half 
concealed behind rocks and bushes, cagcr hordes of 
armed Ghalzis lay in ambush for their prey. ‘The 
‘scene that ensucd may be more easily imagined than 
described. +The treachcry of the chiefs was but too 
evident. Perched securcly on high, the foe defied all 
attempts to silence or dislodge them, It was necessary 
to run the gauntlet of their fire; and not less than, 
three thousand souls perished in the attempt. : 

Eyre and his family, consisting of wife and a little 
boy, emerged safely from the gorge; the latter, being 
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horseback, had a very narrow escape, owing to the 
horse falling and throwing them both off when in the 
very middle of the pass. To crown the misfortunes of 
the day, snow. began to fall, and thousands had to pass 
the night without shelter, food, or fire. Only four 
small tents werc saved, under which some of the 
women, children, and wounded found refuge. Eyre 
and Lieutenant Mein sat up all night in attendance 
on their dying friend Sturt, of the Engineers, who had | 
been mortally wounded in the pass, At her husband’s 
side his youthful bride also kept watch with them. 
' She was the daughter of the gallant Sale, and well 
worthy of such a sire. To assuage Sturt’s burning 
thirst, Eyre and Mein were obliged to wander, alter- 
nately, through the camp in search of fire to melt a 
cupful of snow, and often before they ‘could regain 
the tent the contents had frozen again into a hard 
mass. Sturt did not survive the night, and was buried 
at early dawn. Mcin’s disinterested devotion to his 
wounded friend in hurrying back to save him at the 
risk of his own life, and dragging him +hrough the 
pass under the enemy’s fire, was justly extolled by Sir 
Robert Peel in Parliament, who quoted the scene 
verbatim from Eyre’s book. 

Meanwhile, Muhammad Akbar, -like a vulture watch- 
ing his prey, scanned every movement of the force 
from the neighbouring heights. Shortly after the 
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and two other officers should be given up as hostages, 
and prompt compliance had been yielded. But still 
he wag not satisfied. The ladies, married families, and 
wounded officers were next required to be made over * 
to his care, an assurance being given to the General 
that by such a mark of confidence alone could the 
chiefs be induced to provide for the wants of the, force, 
and to'restrain their followers from acts of hostility. 

The: General himself, i1 a memorandum which he 
subsequently drew up, thus explains his own motives : 
“T complied with his wish, hoping that, as from the 
very commencement of negotiations the Sirdar had 
shown the greatest anxiety to have the married people 
as hostages, this mark. of trust might elicit a corre- 
sponding feeling in him.” 

Eyre, on receiving a verbal order to prepare for 
the departure of himsclf and family, sought the Gencral, 
in order to hear it from his own lips. The poor 
General was greatly distressed, but,’ warmly pressing 
his hand, urged him to mount and be off, as the escort 
sent by Muhammad Akbar was impatient to start; so 
there seemed to be no alternative. Muhammad 
Akbar, although suspected of treachery, was then pro- 
fessedly our ally, with whom a treaty cxisted. Hos- 
tilities were therefore at an end, so far as he was 
concerned. It was pretended, on his behalf, that the 
Ghalzi chiefs on _the previous day exerted themselves 
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now commanded the artillery in person, and Eyre felt 
that his own presence could no longer be of any 
service to the force: His obvious duty was ‘to obey 
the General’s wishes at all hazards; he therefore de- 
iprrted with the new batch of hostages, consisting of 
seven officers, ten ladies, and twenty-two. children, 
Among them were Ladies Macnaghten and Sale. 
Counting, then, seven officers left behind at Kabul, 
and three made over on the march, the chiefs had now 
gained possession of seventeen British officers, nomi- 
nally as hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty. 

Fyre and his associates in misfortune remained as 
captives in the hands of Muhammad Akbar during 
eight and a half months, Eyre occupying his leisure 
in recording, on such seraps of paper as he could colleet, 
the strange and stirring incidents which he had wit- 
nessed, while yet they were fresh in his own memory 
and in the minds of his fellow-captives, from whom, 
as well as from’ such public and private documents 
as had been saved and were within his reach, he in- 
dustriously gleancd many important and interesting 
particulars. lis chief object in these labours was to 
place, as far as in him lay, the whole unvarnished truth 
betore the British public at the earliest practicable 
opportunity. Ie thus wrote toa friend: “I feel well 
assurcd that the more my statements are sifted, the 


more clearly will their trath be established in all 
pe bh | 
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right hand that such events as J have described had 
never occurred; but, having occurred, why should I 
3 conceal them? Is the loss of an army nothing? Can 
‘our national interests be advanced by glossing over 
such unheard-of calamities and disgrace?” In another 
letter he thus expresses himself: “I wrote my narrative 
because it was at the time very doubtful whether any 
of the chief actors would survive, and I felt an anxious 
desire that, should we perish in captivity, the public 
might be able to judge properly of the respective merits 
of all concerned. I can boldly assert that there is not 
a sentence which I do not believe to be strictly true.” 
Perhaps few narratives written under such cireum- 
stances have so well stood the test of time,* or have 
met more gencral and lasting approval. We have 
little doubt that honest old Gascoignes the poet, who 
in his youth 








underwent some similar expericnces 





during the wars in the Low Countr in the sixteenth 


’s feclings im 





century, very adcurately expr 
regard to his volume on Kabul m the following stanza 
from the poem entitled “ ‘The Fraites of War? 


Go, little booke ! God grant thou nove offende, 
For so meant he who sought to set thee forth, 
And when thon commost where soldiers seem to wend, 


Submit thyselfe ay writic but little worth. 








* On one occasion, durmy his visit to Europe in 1855-56, Eyre 
happened to be looking over the book-shelves of a bookseller’s shop 
in Paris, when he snidenly camo npon his own work, translated 
imposible to imugine a2 more pleasing surprise 
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Confesse withal that thou hast bene too bolde 
To speak so plaine of haughtie hartes in place, 
And say that he which wrote thce coulde have tolde 
Full many a tale of blouds that were not base. 


- The story of the captivity was appended to Eyre’s 
narrative in the form of a journal, and may’ still 
be read with interest. We must content ourselves 
with a few of the more prominent episodes. On the 
fourth day after their surrender to Muhammad Akbar 
they were joined by the Gencral himself, with 
Brigadier Shelton and Captain Hugh Johnson, and 
learned with profound dismay and grief that the re- 
mainder of the force had been gradually shot down in 
the passes, the chiefs having played them false even 
to the end, notwithstanding all the concessions that 
had been made. 1t was evidently Muhammad Akbar’s 
game to hold his captives as trump cards wherewith 
to extort from the British Government better terms 
for himself and country than he could well hope to 
obtain by any other means at his disposal. Hence 
they found themselves, on the whole, well treated, 
although their anxicties were kept alive by the fact 
that a small, though influential, section existed among 
the Ghalzi chiefs who made no secret of their incli- 
nation to put the whole party to death; and whose 
debates on this momentous subject were often carried 
on in tones sufficiently loud to be overheard by their 
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Their first’ place of confinement was the fort of 
Badidbad, in the district of Lughmén, a stronghold 
of one .of these same Ghalzi chieftains, having walls , 
twenty-five fect high, and lofty flanking towers, sur- 
rounded by a faussebraye and deep ditch. Here the 
remained three months, during which they were 
allowed to exchange letters with their friends in Jal- 
lalébad, where Sale still maintaincd his defensive 
position, On February 19th they weve alarmed by a . 
violent rocking of the earth, accompanied by a loud 
subterranean rumbling sound; the lofty parapets 
around them fell in with a thundering crash; the 
dwelling-house waved and tottercd like a ship at sea, 
and all within it simultancously rushed out into the 
central court-yard, to find their terror-stricken Afghan 
keepers upon their knees, ejaculating loud prayers to 
Allah for protection. It seemed as though the last 
day had arrived. Eyre had a narrow escape from 
being crushed to death by a mass of the wall, under 
which he chanced to be standing while tending his 
horse, which*he had been permitted to retain. 

The same earthquake levelled in a few seconds the 
walls of defence which Sale’s force had, with continuous 
labour, repaired and strengthened at Jalalabad. But 
the Afghéns were voprepared to take advantage of 
the chance thus offered. On April 9th tidings reached 
the captives that Muhammad Akbar’s camp had been 
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and on the following day they were hurried off 
towards the mountains, after a sharp dcbate among ,the 
chiefs on the expediency of destroying them at ance. 

Poor General Elphinstone, in his already shattered 
ate of health, could ill bear up under the fatigues 
and priyatious he had to undergo, and died at Tiain 
on April 23rd, “a happy release for him,” says Eyre, 
“from suffering of mind aud body. Deeply he felt 
his humiliation, and bitterly regretted the day when 
he resigned the home-borne pleasures of his native 
Jand to hazard the reputation of a proud name in a 
climate and station for which he was physically unfit.” 

The body was forthwith forwarded by Muhammad 
Akbar to General Pollock (by that time at Jallélabad) 
for honourable interment—a tribute of respect to a 
fallen foc highly ereditable to the Afghan chief. 

On the following day Captain Colin Mackenzie was 
despatched on a mission to General Pollock, taking 
with him the first portion of Hyre’s narrative. After 
perusal by General Pollock, it was forwarded by thg 
latter to Lord Ellenborough’s private sevretary, and 
eventually to England for publication. Colin Mae- 
kengic’s journeys to and fro proved full of peril, for, 
although disguised as an Afghdu and escorted by a 








well-known and popular sort of Reb Roy, or freebooter, 
named Butti, in the pay of Muhammad Akbar, whose 
knowledge of that wild mountainous country and its 
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in frequent ‘and imminent danger of discovery and 
consequent death from parties of wandering Ghalzis, ” 
whom they unexpectedly encountered, and who per- 
sisted in being unpleasantly inquisitive regarding the 
suspicious-looking traveller, with his face and form so 
closely muffled up in the folds of his turban and large 
sheepskin cloak, leaving his eyes scarccly as visible 
as those of the roughest Skye terrier, and whom it 
was necessary to palm off as a sick chief of Peshawur 
sent by Muhammad Akbar under Butti’s escort (0 
his native place. One glimpse of the white skin 
beneath his wide Afghin trousers (which he found it 
next to impossible to prevent from rr 
kuee) would have been his death-warrant. But Heaven 
protected him. 

The propositions whereof he was the bearer were, 








ug above his 


that the British general should treat with Muhammad 
Akbar as the acknowledged head of the Afghéin 
nation; that there should be an exchange of prisoners, 
including all on each side; that the British should 
retire from -Afghdnistin; and that General Pollock 
should pay down a handsome dowceur im money. In 
case of these arrangements being effected, Muhammad 
Akbar would be glad to enter into an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, with the British. This, however, 
was only his public message, but, in sceret, Mackenzie 
had been desired to ascertain if a private arrangement 
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should ensure an amnesty to Muhammad Akbar and 
his followers for the past, and that the British Govern- 
ment should bestow on him a large jagir. In this 
case he would willingly assist Pollock in reconquering 
Afghanistan. 

Mackenzie returned from his mission on May 8rd 
without having opened any prospect of release for the 
captives, although the negotiation, as far as it went, 
had been of a friendly nature. He was immediately 
despatched a second time with more moderate pro- 
posals, but again returned with an equally ineffectual 
result. On May 23rd Muhammad Akbar removed all 
his captives from the Zaudak valley to a fort in the 
vicinity of Kabul. Here Mackenzie had nearly died’ 
of typhus fever, the result of his recent fatigues’ and 
exposure. Muhammad Akbar selected Major Colin 
Troup as his next envoy, and he was absent in that 
capacity from the 10th to the 27th of July, but, brought 
back no definite reply. Pollock was, in fact, busy in 
preparing for an advance on Kabul, with stringent 
instructions from Lord Ellenborough to nrocéed with 
his military preparations without reference to any 
negotiations. Mcanwhile, typhus fever and dysentery 
spread alarmingly among the captives, and, on August 
7th, Captain John Conolly breathed his last. His 
brother, the celebrated Arthur Conolly, had. but re- 


cently been decapitated at Bukhéara, after haymg: been 
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with Colonel Stoddart, for cighty days, without change 
of raiment. . 

On August 23rd nine officers of the Ghazni garrison 
jommed the Kabul captives. Among them was the 
braye young Nicholson, destined to a brilliant career 
in the Panjab, and a hero’s death sixteen years 
later in the moment of victory at Delhi. He now 
became Eyre’s messmate, and beguiled the hours with 
animated details of the scenes he had witnessed. 
during the ineffectual defence of that fortress ; with 
him, too, was Dr. Thomas Thomson, since visen to 
eminence as a botanist and a traveller. On August | 
25th all-were hurried off towards Bimfin, en route to 
Kulum in Usbeg Tatary, with a threat held out that 
they would be sold into bondage on arrival. Vyre and 
Mackenzie were both at this time to ill to travel on : 
horseback, and were packed into a pair of panniers 
to balance each other on each side of a camel, a mode 
of travelling for invalids which their miserable ex- 
perience on that memorable journey did not enable 
them to recommend for general adoption, except in 
cases where the penalty of torture has been incurred. 

They had a strong escort, consisting of some four 
hundred Afghan soldiers, deserters from the British 
service, under one Salah Muhammad, their tormer 
subadar. Their route lay over the steep mountain- 
passes of Sufaid Kuh, Unai, Hajigak and Kalu, the 
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latter attaining an altitude of thirteen thousand four 
hundred feet, whence Eyre describes the view -as 
“presenting a boundless chaos of barren mountains, 
probably unequalled in wild terrific grandeur.” The 
valley of Bamfin, beyond the Indian Caucasus, was 
reached on September 3rd. 

And now, at the very time when hope began to 
yield to despair in all their breasts, and a life of 
wretched slavery scemed their inevitable lot, aid: came 
from an unexpected quarter, and their speedy deliver- 
ance was at hand.. Eyre thus tells the story in a 
letter to a friend in Calcutta :— 

“On Sunday, September 11th, Salah Muhammad, 
having received a positive order from Muhammad 
Akbar for our immediate march to Kulum, our 
desperate condition induced Pottinger to tempt him 
with the offer of a bribe for our release. - Captain 
Johnson volunteered to be agent in the matter, and 
found him more accessible than was expected. This 
man had hitherto kept aloof from any attempt at 
friendly intercourse with the prisoners, towards whom 
his manner hiad been invariably haughty and his 
language harsh. Great, therefore, was our astonish- 
ment to learn that he had been seduced from his 
allegiance to Muhammad Akar and bought over 
to our side. 

“ Meanwhile. the ranid advance of the two Enelish 
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armies upon Kébul, and the probable defeat of Mu- 
hammad Akbar, led us to expect that chief’s arrival 
among-us as likely to happen at any moment. It 
was, therefore, necessary to be prepared against any 
sudden surprise. The Hazarah chiefs in the valley 
were sounded and found favourable to our scheme, 
The men composing our guard were gained over by ‘a 
promise of four months’ pay. A new governor was 
set up over the Hazarah province by Major Pottinger, 
the existing governor being too much in Muhammad 
Akbar’s interests to be trusted. 

“On September 16th the country was considered 
sufficiently safe to admit of our setting out on our 
return towards Kabul. We had only proceeded a few 
miles when a messenger met us with the news of 
General Pollock’s victory over Akbar, which cheering 
intelligence was shortly afterwards confirmed by a note 
from Sir Richmond Shakespear, who was hastening 
to our assistance with six hundred Kazilbish horse- 
men. On the 17th we recrossed the Kalu pass, and 
encamped about three miles from its base. We had 
been licre about two hours, when horsemen were de- 
seried descending the pass of Hajigak. Instantly Sélah 
Muhammad’s men were on the alert and formed up 
in line. Judge of ovr joy when the banner of the 
Kazilbish was distinguished streaming in the air, 
and imagine, if you can, with what emotions of delight 
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and gratitude we eagerly pressed forward to grect our 
gallant countryman, Sir Richmond Shakespear, rho 
goon came galloping up to where we stood. For the 
first time after nine miserable months of thraldom 
we felt the blessedness of freedom. To God be’all the 
glory, for Ile alone could bring it to pass!” 

There was still some danger that Muhammad Akbar 
might intercept their flight, but at Shakespear’s sugges- 
tion Pollock despatched Sale’s brigade to meet them 
at Kot-Ashré. All doubt was then at an end ;. they 
srore onec more under the safe-guard of British troops, 
who lined the heights of Sufaid Khak and who raised 
hearty cheers of welcome as the procession threaded 
the pass; among them most conspicuous rode the 
gallant Sale, with his long-lost wife and daughter by 
his side. . 

On the 2lst Pollock’s camp at Kabul was reached, 
where the Horse Artillery guns fired a salute in honour 
of the event, and thus happily terminated the tragedy 
of the Kabul insurrection. : ei 

The events of those days have still such a thrilling in- 
terest for British readers that we have been tempted to 
linger perbaps too long over that portion of Eyre’s 
career in counection with which his name first became 
familiarly. known. It was hi. ‘strange destiny to 
witness the “ Alpha” and “Omega” of the downfall 
pa. ld Senoe annv: for it is now generally ad- 
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sown in the Kébul campaign. In allusion to this, 
Kaye, in his “ Sepoy War,” declares: “The charm of a 
century of conquest was then broken. The Sepoy 
regiments, no longer assured and fortified by the sight 
of that ascendant star of fortune which once had shore 
with so bright and steady a light, shrunk from en- 
tering the passes which had been the grave of so many 
of their comrades. It was too truc; the Sikhs were 
tampering with their fidelity. Bréhman cmissaries 
were endeavouring to swear them with holy water not 
to advance at the word of the English commander. 
Nightly meetings of delegates from the different 
regiments were held, and perhaps we do not even 
now know how great was the danger.” : 

Before leaving Kabul, Eyre, through a strange 
accident, recovered his friend Maule’s Bible, on the 
fly-leaf of which the owner had thus written, as if pro- 
phetically, two days before his murder: “In case of 
my death I wish this book to be sent to my mother, 
or nearest living relative.” No Muhammadan will 
knowingly Gestroy the Word of God, and it is re- 
markable that Arthur Conolly’s prayer-book, ;wherein 
he had entered a touching record of his sufferings 
and aspirations in the well at Bukhdra, was, after 
the lapse of many years, left at the door of his 
sister’s house in London by a mysterious foreigner, 
who simply left word that he came from Russia, but 
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of whom no trace could be discovered after a most 
diligent search, 

Returning with Pollock’s force to India, Eyre was 
posted to the new troop of Horse Artillery, raised to 
yplace the old first troop, first brigade, which had 
perished in the Afghén passes, and with whose 
services at Kabul he had been so intimately associated. 
In his public report to the commandant of the Ar- 
tillery regiment, Eyre, speaking of the siege, thus 
writes: “The gunners, from first to last, never once 
partook of a full meal or obtained their natural rest : 
of the hardships and privatious undergone it would 
be difficult to convey an adequate idea. Throughout 
the last struggle all eye-witnesses concur in testifying 
to their stubborn valour.” 

[The Editor may be pardoned for concluding this 
brief sketch of the captivity, by here extracting from 
the regimental orders of the commandant of the artil- 
lery the opinion expressed by that officer of the conduct 
of the men of that corps employed in Kébul.] 


Exrract rrom Recrmentan Orpers sy Bricapirer W. 
H. L. Frira, Commanpanr or ARTILLERY, dated 
10th March 1843. 

Tux total absence of official details on the subject has 

hitherto prevented the Commandant from noticing the 

conduct of the late 1st Troop, lst Brigade, Horse Ar- 
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tillery during the insurrection at and disastrous retreat 
from Kabul; he now publishes extracts from a letter 
received yesterday from Lieutenant V. Eyre, late Com- 
missdry of Ordnance. -as a public record of the high 
state of discipline and determined bravery exhibited 
by this gallant and devoted troop on all océasions. ~ 

It will always be a subject of sincere gratification 
to reflect on the noble manner in which they sustained 
the character of the corps under the severest trials, and 
in a climate that multiplicd an hundred-fold the 
difficulties with which they had to contend, whilst 
their fate in the unequal struggle demands the deepest 
sympathy. 

Extract from a letter from Licutenant V. Eyre, 
late Commissary of Ordnance in Kabul, to Captain 
E., Buckle, Assistant Adjutant-General, Artillery :— 

“It is necessary to premise, that at the commence- 
ment of the rebellion on the 2ud November 1841, a por- 
tion of General Elphinstone’s force was sent to occupy 
the Bala Hissar, and the remainder was concentrated in 
the cantonment; to the former, Captain Nichol and 
Lieutenant Stewart were attached with four guns, 
-and to the latter Brevet-Captain Waller, with two guns, 
On the 9th of November, Captain Nichol, by order 
of the General, strengthened Captain Waller’s detach- 
ment with an additional gun, and the troop thus 
became equally divided. 

“The first active service performed in the field by 
the Horse Artillery was on the afternoon of the 3rd of 
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5th Native Infantry, and.a body of the encmy was 
defeated principally by the fire of the guns. On this 
occasion Captain Waller was severely wounded, and 
from that date up to the 22nd of November, when I 

fas myself disabled, the virtual command of the Horse 
Artillery detachment in the cantonment devolved upon 
me ; during this period several severe actions took place 
with the cnemy, in all of which our arms were more 
or less successful. One fort was breached and taken 
by assault, another was taken by a coup de main, and, 
besides several sorties of minor importance, two great 
actions were fought on the 10th and 13th of November 
against the collective forces of the enemy, amounting 
on each oceasion to several thousands of horse and foot, 
in which our side was completely triumphant, and two 
of their guns were captured. 

Provisions, of which there had been from the 
beginning an alarming scarcity, soon began entirely 


to fail. The cold of winter sct in with unusual rigour, - 


the defence of our long line of low ramparts grievously 
harassed the troops, the guns placed in battery at the 
several angles of the cantonment required the constant 
attendance of the Artillerymen by day and_night. . 

“The gunners, from first to last, never once’ partook 
of a full meal, or obtained their natural rest; of the 
hardships and privations undergone it would be difficult 
to convey an adequate idea. 

“During the whole of this most trying period, the 
behaviour of the Horse Artillerymen was distinguished 
by a degree of patience, cheerfulness, zeal, and forti- 
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tude, that excited the unbounded admiration of every 
eye-witness, and filled the heart of every artillery 
officer, with pride and delight. 

“On the 23rd November, Brigadier Shelton sallied 
forth with about seven hundred bayonets and one gun, 
which (there being no artillery officer available) was 
commanded by Sergeant Mulhall. An immense army 
of Afghans poured forth to battle, and a terrible 
conflict ensued. Sergeant Mulhall and his brave gun’s 
crew committed great havoc amid the dense masses 
of the enemy, exhibiting a very high degree of profes- . 
sional skill ; but their efforts, though partially successful, 
were ineffectual to repel the overwhelming hosts of 
assailants, Galled by the fatal fire of Afghan rifles, | 
the infantry lost heart and fied, abandoning our gun to 
its fate; staunch to the last, the Artillerymen stood 
by their charge until they were nearly all exterminated, 
Sergeant Mulhall himself escaping by a miracle, with 
his clothes perforated with bullets in divers places. 

“In the public report of this day’s operations in the 
field, Brigadier Shelton did ample justice to the Ar- 
tillery Sergeant and his devoted little detachment, but 
the document has, I fear, been lost. 

.©On the 14th December, a treaty having -been 
entered upon, our troops were withdrawn from the 
Bala Hissar, and Captain Nichol, on arriving im can- 
tonments, requested me to send in a report of the 
-conduct of his men, which I did, but that also was 
subsequently lost on the retreat. 

“That the Horse Artillery sustained their high fame 
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to the last is well known. On the retreat of the army . 
from Kabul, owing to. the starved condition of the 
horses, which disabled them from pulling the guns 
through the deep snow and rugged mountain-passes, 
the guns were, one by one, spiked and abandoned. 
L.. the Khurd-Kébul pass a whole gun’s crew perished 
rather than desert their charge. On nearing Jagdallak 
some Horse Artillerymen, headed by Captain Nichol, 
acting as Dragoons, charged and routed a party of the 
enemy’s cavalry, 

“Throughout the last struggle up to Gand4mak 
all cyc-witnesses concur in testifying to their stubborn 
valour. They died like true soldiers, selling their lives 
dearly. 

“Only three men escaped with life, being taken 
prisoners. Two others, who were left behind with the 
detachment of wounded at Kabul, also survived. 


(True Copy.) “#E, Buckiz, A.A.G.A.” 


A handsome Monument has been erected by the 
Artillery Corps at Dum Dum to the memory of all those 
of the Service who fell in Afghanistan, with the 
inscription which appears on the next page :— 
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Sacred to the Memory 
of 
Carrain Tuomas Nicnot, 
Lainurenant Cuarces Stewart, -— 
Serceant MULHALL, 
and the 
Non-commissioned Officers and Men of the 
Ist Troop, Ist Brigade, Bengal Horse Artillery, 
who fell in the performance of their duty 
during the insurrection at, and retreat from, Cabul, 
in the Months of 
November and December 1841, 
and 
January 1842, 
on which occasion of unprecedented trial 
22 Officers and Men 
upheld 
in the most noble manner 
the character of the Regiment to which they belonged. 
This gallant band formed the oldest Troop in the 
Benoat AnTILLeRY. 
It had previously been distinguished 
* on numerous occasions, 
having served 
in Egypt, in the Maratta and Nepaul Wars, 
and in Ava. 
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Sacred 
also to the Memory of 
Licur, Coarnes ALEXANDER GREEN, B.A,, 
who perished / 
in. command of a detail of Shah Shooja’s mountain train, 
and whose gallant conduct emulated that 
of his comrades. 
Also 
to the Memory of 
Liecutenanr Ricuarn Mavue, 
Artillery, 
who was killed at the outbreak of the 
Affghan insurrection, 
November 1841, 
and likewise of 
Lrevrenant A. Cuaisrie, of the same Regiment, 
killed in the Kyber Pass, 
on the return of the victorious army 
under the command of 
Masor-Generat Sir Georce Potzock, G.C.B., &e. 
of the 
Beneat ARTILLERY. 
As a Tribute of 
Admiration, Regard, and Respect, 
This Monument 
is erected by the 
ARTILLERY REGIMENT. 


Fortis cadere cedere non potest. 
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Lerrer rrom Carrity Coin Mackenzie To 
Lrevrenaxy V. Eyre. - 


(Referred to ut page 83.) 


My pean Eyre, 

.As you wish for an account of the manner in 

which I was besieged in the Kela-i-Nishan Khan, in 

the breaking out of the Cabul insurrection, I comply, 

although unwilling to appear so often in the first 

person, as I necessarily must, in order to give you a 

_ clear idea of the fatal nature of the blunder committed, 
in not serding me assistance from cantonments. I 

have by me a copy of some notes, which I made at the 

request of the late Major Thain, then Aide-de-Camp 

to our lamented chief,-Gencral Elphinstone. You are 

aware that the fort, in which I chanced to be living, 

contained the godewns of the Shah’s commissariat; 
and that in one part the quarters of Brigadier . 

Anquetil were situated. For the defence of these, 
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sepoys had been assigned. The fort itsclf lies between 
that quarter of Cabul called the Moorad Khanah and 
its most western suburb, the Deh-i-Affghan. The 
Cabul river flows between the fort and the Kuzzilbash 
quarter (the Chundoul), to the south. Close to it; to 
the north, divided by a narrow road and a high wall, 
is a large grove of mulberry trees, known by the name 
of the Yaboo Khanah, in which the Yaboos of the 
Shah’s commissariat used to be kept; but from which 
towards the end of October, 1841, they had fortu- 
nately been removed into camp at Seeah Sung. In 
this Yaboo Khanah was a guard of six suwars; and, by 
chance, a detachment of a jemadar and ninety-five men 
of Captain Ferris’s Juzailchees ; as also another of the 
Shah’s sappers, consisting of one jemadar and fifty- 
nine men, including havildars and naicks. These last 
were cneumbered with a host of women and children, 
brought up from their native country with them by 
the express orders of the Supreme Government. The 
house of Captain Troup, late Brigade-Major of the 
Shah’s force, built so as to be capable of a tolerable 
defence, is about forty yards to the east of the fort, 
across a narrow canal; and the large tower, occupied” 
by the late Captain Trevor and his family, lies across the 
river to the south-east, distant about seven hundred 
yards. This also, at the time, was perfectly defensible. 
You will easily perceive that, with these posts in our 
“possession, and commanding, as_we did, the open 
space between us, it was a point of importance to” 
maintain our ground until the arrival of what we’ 
ala Aennated. 9 aeormitnt Lean the eantanmont 
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whose presence would have immediately decided the 
wayering Kuzzilbashes in our favour, and would have 
cut off all communication between the insurgent 
population of Deh-i-Affghan and their rascally brethren 
in the Moorad Khauah. Spreading far beyond the 
Yaboo Khanah, in the direction of cantonments, and 
circling round the west of the fort down to the river’s 
edgc, are walled gardens and groves, which afford 
excellent cover to a lurking enemy, who were enabled 
to come, without much danger, to within a few yards 
of my defences. 

Early on the morning of the 2nd of November, 1841, 
as I was preparing to go into cantonments with my 
bagyage, intending to accompany the Envoy on the 
following day down to Peshawur, it was reported to me 
that an alarming riot had taken place in the town. 
Brigadier Anquctil and Captain Troup had gone out 
on their usual morning ride, not supposing the dis- 
turbance was of the importance it has since proved to 
be. I waited for the return of the above two officers 
for about an hour, previous to adopting decided mea- 
sures, cither for defence or retreat,—at the same time 
causing all the guards to stand to their arms. Sud- 
denly a naked man stood before me, covered with 
blood, from two deep sabre-cuts in the head, and five 
musket-shots in the arm and body. He proved to be 
a suwar of Sir W. Macnaghten, who had been sent 
with a message to Captain Trevor, but who had been 
intercepted by the msurgents. This being rather a 
strong hint as to how matters were going on, I imme- 
i a a i a ce 
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personally superintended the removal of the detach- 
ments in the Yaboo Khanah, with their wives and 
families, into the fort. At the same time I caused 
loop-holes to be bored in the upper walls of Captain 
Troup’s house, in which were a naick and ten sepoys. 
Whilst so employed, the armed population of Deh-i- 
Affghan came pouriug down through the gardens, and 
commenced firing on us. TI threw out skirmishers ; 
but, in order to save the helpless followers, we were 
obliged to abandon the tents and baggage. In cover- 
ing the retreat, onc of my men was killed, and one 
badly wounded ; while about five of the enemy were 
kiled. The whole of the gardens were then occupied 
by the Affghans, from which, in spite of repeated sallies 
made during the day, we were unable to dislodge 
them; on the contrary, whenever we returned into 
the fort, they approached so near as to be able, them- 
selves wiscen, to ki) and wound my men through the 
loop-holes of my own defences. The canal was during 
the day eut off, and so closcly watched, that one of 
iy followers was shot, while trying to fetch some 
water; hut we fortunately found an old well in Briga- 
dier Anquetil’s quarters, the water of which was drinks 
able. Towards the afternoon, having no ammunition 
but what was contained in the soldiers’ pouches, I 
communicated with Captain Trevor, who still held his 
tower, apparently unmolested. Even then, Khan 
Shereen Khan, the chicf of the Kuzzilbashes, and four 
or five other Khans of consequence, among them thé 
leaders of the Hazirbash regiments, were with poof 
da wensuree 
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on the part of the British would justify them in openly 
taking our part.* 

Trevor despatched my requisition, for ammunition 
at least, if not for more effectual assistance, into eanton- 
ments, where it arrived safely, the distance not heizg 
more than one mile and a half. Shortly after, our 
spirits were raised by the apparent approach of a heavy 
cannonade, and volleys of musketry from the direction 
of the Moorad Khanah, and by the flight through the 
gardens of the multitudes who were assailing me, 
towards Deh-i-Affghan, from which quarter crowds of 
women and children began to ascend the hill, evidently 
in expectation of an assault from our soldiery.. But 
these cheering sounds dicd away, and it was in vain 
that we strained our eyes, looking for the glittering 
bayonets through the trees, and round the corners of 
the principal street leading from cantonments, My 
besiegers swarmed back with shouts, and it required 
much exertion on my part to prevent despondency 


* During the oxpedition into Kohistan, under General M’Caskill, 
T accompanied it, having been placed by Gencral Pollock in chargo 
of Shahzadee Shapoor and the Kuzzilbash camp. In my frequent 
conumunications with Khan Shereen Khan, some of the late Kuzzil- 
bash loaders, and with other chiefs of the Kuzzilbash faction, all 
the circumstances of the late insurrection were over and over 
again recapitulated, one and ail declaring positively that the 
slightest exhibition of energy on our part in the first instance, more 
in reinforcing my post and that of Trevor, would at once 
huye decided the Kuzzilbe shes, and all over whom they possessed 
any influence, in our favonr. Khan Shereen also con firmed the idea, 
that an offensive movement on the opposite side of the town by 
Brigadier Shelton, had it boon made in the earle nap oe at. 
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amongst my people, which feeling had been strongly 
excited by the confirmation of the rumour of the murder 
of Sir Alexander Burnes, his brother, and Captain 
Broadfoot ; by the sight of the smoke from his burning 
honse; and by the intelligence that the treasury of 
Captain Johnson, also in the town, had been sacked, and 
the guard slain. In the evening I served out pro- 
visions from the Government stores: The attacks con- 
tinued at intervals during the night, and we had most 
disagrecable suspicions that the enemy were under- 
mining our north-west tower, or bastion. At early 
dawn we sallicd out to ascertain this, but were driven 
in again, after finding our apprehensions too well 
verified, There is much dead ground about all Affghan 
forts, on which it is impossible to bring musketry to 
bear ; and the towers can always be undermined, in 
the absence of hand-grenades on the part of the be- 
sicged. ‘To, mect this attempt, we sunk a shaft inside 
the ground-floor of the tower, and I placed four resolute 
men on the brink, ready to shoot the first man who 
should enter. The extent of the fort required all my 
men to be on duty at the same time, and some now 
began to wax weary. The checrfulness of the re- 
mainder was not improved by the incessant howling of 
the women over the dead and dying, As a trait indi- 
cative of the character of the Affghan juzailchees, I 
ust mention, that whenever they could snatch five 
minutes to refresh themselves with a pipe, one or 
other of them would twang a sort of rude guitar, as an 
accompaniment to some martial song, which, mingling 
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In the middle of this day (3rd November), to my 
great grief, I saw the enemy enter Captain Trevor’s 
tower: and a report was brought to us by two of his 
servants, who escaped across the river, that he and his 
family had all been killed, which, though it afterwards 
proved to be untrue, had a bad effect on my men, 
whose ammunition had now become very scarce, in 
spite of my having husbanded it with the greatest care. 
The scene of plunder now going on in Trevor’s house 
was evident from our ramparts; and the enemy, taking 
possession of the top, which overlooked my defences, 
pitched their balls from their large juzails with such 
accuracy, as to clear my western face of defenders ; 
and it was only by crawling on my hands und knees 
up a small flight of steps, and whisking suddenly 
through the door, that I could ever visit the tower 
that had been undermined. The guard from Captain 
Troup’s house now clamoured for admittance into the 
fort; and as Mr. Fallon, that gentleman’s writer, 
called out to me that they were ready to abandon their 
post, I let them in, barricading my own door with sacks 
of flour. Against the door and small wicket, on Bri- 
gadicr Anquetil’s side, I had already piled heaps of 
stones and large timbers. 

In the afternoon the enemy brought down a large 
wall-picce against us, the balls from which shook the 
upper walls of one of our towers, alarming the Juzail- 
chees much, who dr2ad the effect of any species of 
ordnance. This disposition to despair was increased 
by the utter failure of ammunition, and by the Affrhans 
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with combustible matter at the ends, which they de- 
posited under the walls of the Yaboo Khanah, in readi- 
ness to burn down my door. Some suwars who were 
stationed on Brigadicr Anquetil’s side of the fort, now 
breke into a sort of half-mutiny, and began pulling 
down the barricade against his gate, to endcavour to 
gave themselves by the speed of their horses. This 
T quelled, by going down amongst them with a double- 
barrelled gun, and threatening to shoot the first man 
who should disobey my orders., In the evening I was 
quite exhausted, as were my people ; having by that 
time been fighting and working for nearly forty hours 
without rest. Indeed, on my part, ‘it had been with- 
out refreshment, as eating was impossible from excite- 
ment and weariness ; and my absence for five minutes 
at a time from any part of the works disheartened the 
fighting men. Added to this, my wounded were 
dying for want of medical aid. I therefore yielded 
to the representations of my juzailchée jemadar, and 
of Mr. Fallon, from both of whom T received valuable 
assistance during the whole affair, and prepared for 
aretreat to cantonments. This we determined should 
take place during the early part of the night, at which 
time, it being then the fast of the Ramazan, we calcu- 
lated the enemy would be at their principal meal, I 
ordered the juzailchees to lead, and to answer all 
questions in case of encountering a post of the enemy. 
The wounded were placed on what yaboos T possessed, 
abandoning everything in the shape of baggage ; these, 
with the women and children, followed next in order ; 
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few regulars, who, I fondly imagined, would stick by 
me in case of a hot pursuit. We were to avoid the 
town, and to follow the course of the small canal above 
menticned, and afterwards to strike off by lanes, and 
through some ficlds, in the direction of cantonments, 
A night retreat is gencrally disastrous, and this proved 
no exception to the general rule ; but, notwithstanding 
my strict order that all baggage should be left behind, 
it being very dark, many of the poor women contrived 
to slip. out with loads of their little property on their 
shoulders, making their children walk, whose cries 
added to the confusion and to the danger of discovery. 

On going among the women to sce that my orders 
for leaving all their property were obeyed, a young 
Ghoorka girl of 16 or 18, who had girded up her loins 
and stuck a sword into her kummerbund, came to me, 
and throwing all that she possessed at my fect, said, 
“Sahib! you are right; life is better than property.” 
She was a beautiful creature, with fair complexion 
and large dark eyes, and, as she stood there with her 
garments swathed around her, leaving her limbs free, 
she was a picture full of life, spirit, and energy. I 
never saw her afterwards ; and fear she was either killed 
or taken prisoner on the night march. 

Before we had proceeded half a mile, the rear 
missed the advance, upon whom a post of the enemy 
had begun to fire. All my regulars had crept ahead 
with the juzailchees, and 1 found myself alone with a 
vbuprassee and two suwars, in the midst of a helpless 
and wailing crowd of women and children. Riding 
on by myself along a narrow lane, to try and pick out 
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the road, I found myself suddenly surrounded by a 
party of Affghans, whom at first I took to be my own 
juzailchees, and spoke to them as such. hey quichly 
undeceived me, however, by erying out, “ Fexinghce 
hust,” “ Here is an European,” and attacking me with 
swords and knives. Spurring my horse violently, I 
wheeled round, cutting from right to left, for I, for- 
tunately, had my own sword drawn previous to the 
surprise. _My blows, by God’s mercy, parried the 
greater part of theirs, and I was lucky enough to cut 
off the hand of my most outrageous assailant. In 
short, after a desperate struggle, during which I re- 
ceived two slight sabre-cuts, and a blow on the back 
of my head from a fellow, whose sword turned in his 
hand, which knocked me half off my horse, I escaped 
out of the crash, passing unhurt through two volleys 
of musketry from the whole picket, which, by that 
time, had become alarmed and had turned out. They 
pursued me; bnt I soon distanced them, crossing 
several ficlds at speed, and gaining a road which I 
perceived led round the western end of the Shah’s 
garden. Proceeding cautiously along, to my horror, 
1 perecived my path again blocked up by a dense 
body of Afghans. Retreat was impossibie; so, put- 
ting my trust in God, 1 charged into the midst of 
them, hoping that the weight of my horse would clear 
my way for me, and reserving my sword-cut for the 
last struggle. It was weil that I did so, for by the 
time I had knocked over some twcnty fellows, I found 
that they were my own juzailchces. If you ever ‘ex~ 
perienced sudden relief from a hideous. nightmare, 
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you may imagine my feelings for the moment. With 
these worthics, after wandering about for some time, 
and passing unchallenged by a sleepy post of the 
enemy, I reached the cantonments. During the night 
many stragglers of my party, principally followers, 
dropped in. During the whole business, from fire to 
last, including the retreat, I had under a dozen killed, 
and about half that amount wounded, nearly half 
the former being followers; whercas about thirty of 
the enemy had bitten the dust, and gone to their place. 

I cannot close this letter to you without remarking 
that, amongst other lamentable errors which led to our 
heavy downfall, that of omitting in the first instance 
to strengthen my post was, next to Shelton’s refusal 
to pour his brigade into the town, while the rioters 
yet amounted to barely two hundred men, the greatest. 
But the whole blame cannot, in this particular in- 
stance, be attributed to our poor friend General 
Elphinstone. He had not been sufficiently informed 
as to the importance of my position, nor as to the 
facility with which a strong reinforcement could have 
reached me. That he was specially anxious personally 
as to my safety there could be no doubt, as was shown 
by the warmth of his reception of me. 

I need not remind you of the devoted heroism dis- 
played throughout the siege by Hussam Khan, the 
juzailehee jemadar, and the handful of brave men 
who accompanied him, and who personally attaching 
themselves to me remained under my command to 
the last. Numbers of them fell; others were disabled ; 
a few departed to their own homes on the day when 
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1 was taken prisoner and Sir W. Macnaghten was 
murdered ; and, I believe, nearly the sole survivors 
are some ten or fifteen men, who, with their brave 
leader, Hussain Khan, are now with us in- camp. 
These proceed with the rest of the juzailchee corps 
under Captain Ferris to Ferozepore, where, we hear, 
they are to be disbanded, and sent back to their own 
country, to be destroyed by their blood-thirsty country- 
men as a reward for their fidelity to us; and yet 
these were the men who, during the period I was be- 
leagnered in the fort of Nishan Khan, at a time when 
I was quite unknown to them, not only refused to 
listen to the repeated propositions of the Affghans out- 
side to deliver me up to their vengeance, their own 
safety being therchy insured, but who, during the 
siege of cantomments, laughed to scorn the most 
tempting offers ou the part of Amcenoolah Khan, 
Mahomed Akbar, and other Affghan chiefs, to induce 
them to join the general cause of Islam against the 
Kaflirs, invariably bringing the letters, in which they 
were conveyed, for my inspection and perusal.* 
Yours very sincerely, 
C. Mackenzix.” 
Camp, Rawul Pindee, 

En route ta Ferozcpore, Nov. 19, 1842. 


* They were disbanded at Jhelum, in the Punjab, cach of the old 
soldiers receiving » donation of twelve months’ pay, and the rest a 
gratuity in proportion to the length of their services, with whick 
they all seemed very well satisfied. —V. E. - 
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No. 1. 


Duspatca rRom Masor-GexsRaL ELPHINsToNE, AD- 
DRESSED TO THE SecRETARY TO THE GovERN- 
MENT. 

Buddeeabad. 
Six,—With the decpest regret, I have the honour to 
forward, for the information of the Right Honourable 
the Governor-General in Council, the annexed memo- 
randum of occurrences preceding and during the 
insurrection at Cabul, up to this date. 
The state of my health and mental sufferings pre- 
vious to, and consequent on, the unfortunate oc- 
currences, render me little competent to furnish such 
- complete information as I might have done, had it not 
been for the total destruction of my entire staff and 
all official documents and memoranda; and I have 
only been able to remedy the deficiency through the 
kind assistance of Major Pottinger and Captain Law- 
rence, who having aided me with facts and dates, I trust, 
however meagre th> account may be, that its tenor is, 
upon the whole, perfectly correct. 
I beg to be allowed to express my sense of the 
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gallant manner in which the various detachments sent 
out were led by Brigadier Shelton, and of the in- 
variably noble conduct of the officers on those occa- 
sions, particularly of those who fell leading thet men ; 
viz. Colonel Mackrell, Captains Swayne, Robinson, 
Mrea, and Lieutenant Raban, Her Majesty’s 44th 
Foot; Colonel Oliver and Captain Macintosh, 5th 
Native Infantry; Captain Westmacott and Lieutenant 
Gordon, 37th Native Infantry; Captain Walker, 4th 
Local Ilorse, and Lieutenant Laing, 27th Native 
Infantry. : 

L hope I may also be permitted to record my sense of 
the zeal and exertions of my lamented Aide-de-Camp 
Major Thain,and my acting Quartermaster-Gencral Cap- 
tain Paton, both of whom were severely wounded, as also 
Captain Grant, Assistant Adjutant-General, and my 
Aide-de-Camp Captain Airey. I had inadvertently 
omitted Captain Bellew, Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, who, at the storm of the Rika-bashee and 
Mahomed Sherrect’s fort, evinced the greatest gallantry 
and volunteered to carry the powder-bags. 

From Brigadicr Anquetil, commanding the Shah’s 
force, and Coloncl Chambers, commanding the cavalry; 
T on all occasions received the most cordial assistance ; 
and | take this opportunity to record the ever-ready 
zeal and gallant conduct of Captain Troup, Major of 
Brigade, Shah Shooja’s force. 

Throughout the whole siege the utmost zcal was 
manifested by Lieutenant Sturt; Engineers, and . by 
Lieutenant V. Eyre, Commissary of Ordnance, who, 
in consequence of the paucity of artillery officers, on 
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all occasions volunteered his services, and was unfortu- 
nately wounded. 

Captain Colin Mackenzie, Assistant Political Agent, 
Peshawur, volunteered to take charge of a body of Ju- 
zailchees, and was engaged in every affair, his and 
their conduct being most conspicuous. - 

The manner in which the soldiers, European and 
Native, bore up without a murmur against all privations 
and very harassing duty, at a most inclement season, 
was highly creditable to them, and morc particularly 
the Horse Artillery, who on alj occasions upheld the 
character of that distinguished corps. 

Among the many valuable and promising officers 
who have fallen in the recent retreat, I would espe- 
cially mention Captains Skinner and Hay, 61st and 85th 
Native Infantry; Licutenant Le Geyt, Shah’s 2nd 
Cavalry ; and Lieutenant Bird, Shah’s 6th Infantry ; the 
latter officer distinguished himsclf in the assault and 
capture of the Rika-bashee Fort. 

Of the surviving officers, my thanks are due to 
Major Eldred Pottinger, C.B., Political Agent, and 
Captain George 5t. P. Lawrence, Military Secretary to 

- the late Envoy and Minister, for their cordial assist- 
ance and co-operation till the death of their lamented 
chief; and to Captain Anderson, Shah’s 2nd Cavalry, 
and Captain Bygrave, Paymaster, for their zeal and 
alacrity in the performance of their duty, amid trials 
and difficulties almost unprecedented. 

: I have the honour, &c. 

W. K. Evpainstone. 


Ty the Sanpretary tn Cavernment_ 
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No. 2. 


The following extracts from a memorandum of 
Major-General Elphinstone deserve attention, both as 
supporting some of the Author’s statements, ‘and 
exhibiting in some degree the unfortunate General’s 
disadvantages, as enumerated by himself.—Epiror. 

* * * * x * 

“T was unlucky in the state of my health; as, 
during the whole siege, 1 was not able to move with- 
out difficulty, except on horscback, and then not 
easily. On the evening of the 2nd, going round the 
guards, I had a very severe fall, the horse falling on 
me. I was obliged to return home therefore. I thea 
asked Captains Paton and Grant if they thought all had 
been done, and told them to sce that Brigadier Anquetil 
made the arrangements in the Mission Compound ; 
and it was a great loss to me that, shortly after his 
coming into cantonments, he was taken ill, by which I 
was deprived of his assistance, which he would cordially 
have afforded me. The extent of the cantonment—the 
unfinished state of everything in it—its indefensible 
position, commanded as it was on every side—par-- 
ticularly the facilities afforded for the approach of 
matchlocks—added much-to our difficulties. ‘The troops 
were on half rations, and the whole of them on duty 
every night, and often all day, from threatened attacks. 
The want of artillery officers, notwithstanding Captain 
(Licutenant) Hyre’s volunteering, Captain Waller being 
wounded early in the business.—On the 9th, not find- 
ing myself equal to the duties, particularly at night, 
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when [ could not get about on horseback, I recalled 
Brigadier Shelton from the Bala Hissar. 

I was unlucky, also, in not understanding the state of 
things, and being wholly dependent on the Envoy and 
others for information.” . . . . 


No. 3. 

The passage next quoted clearly shows that it was in 
obedience to the General’s order that the married 
officers, as well as their wives and children, resigned 
themsel-es to Mahomed Akbar. This is, of course, a 
“soint o. peculiar interest to those officers, especially 
as “misrepresentation upon it has gone forth— 
Eniror. 


Extract from a Memorandum by Major-General 
W. K. Elphinstone, C.B., of the Events preceding 
and during the Insurrection at Cabul. 


“On the 9th (January) the march was ordered at 
16 a.m., but, consequent on a message from the Sir- 
*, requesting us to halt till he could organize an 
ort for vs, and promising supplies and fire-wood, it 
“Was countermanded. But a similar scene of confusion to 

that of the day before had taken place, and it was 

past mid-day before anything like order was restored. 

“Captain Skinner returned to the Sirdar, by whom 
be was again sent back with a proposal that the married 
peaple and their frmilies should be made over to him, 
promising honourable treatment to the ladics. I cont 
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and children, after the horrors they had already wit- 
nessed, from the further dangers of a camp, and hoping 
that, as from the very commencement of negotiations 
the Sirdar had shown the greatest anxiety to have the 
married people as hostages, this mark of trust might 
elicit a corresponding feeling in him. 


« (Signed) W. K. Exeninstons, 
“ Major-General.” 
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Masonavoum of Released Captives who joined General 
Pollock’s :amp at Kabul in September 1842. 


“98 cers ‘ : . : . 385 





, Soldiers : ‘ < : . 51 
» Civilians : 7 : : a 
“ Officers’ Wives. : ‘ . 10 
Soldiers’ Wives. ‘ i . 2 
Children 22 
‘Total * . 122 


Among the present survivors (besides the author) are 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Lawrence, K.C.S.1., 
.B., Licutenant-General Colin Mackenzie, C.B., Lieu- 
stenant-Gerleral Sir 1. Talbot Airey, K.C.B., Major- 
General J. Haughton, C.S.1., Colonel G. Mein. 
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